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FRENCH  BOOKSELLER'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


AMONG  the  women  who,  during  the 
last  century,  were  renowned  for  their  various 
talents,  and  their  wit,  Madame  du  Deffand 
certainly  shone  superior,  as  she  in  both  re-- 
spects  surpassed  her  celebrated  cotempo- 
raries,  Mesdames  c}e  Tencin,  de  Lambert, 
and  Geoffrin ;  nor  shall  we  except  the 
Duchess  du  Maine,  who  was  perhaps  more 
indebted  for  the  general  homage  she  received 
to  her  title  of  Princess^  than  to  her  wit,  or 
to  her  understanding:. 

The  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  which 
D'Alembert  cites  as  a  model,  in  point  of 

vol.  i,  3  epistolary 
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epistolary  style,  were  not  inserted  in  the 
collection  which  has  already  been  submitted 
to  the  public  notice,  as  worthy  their  atten- 
tion, since  I  have  but  very  lately  come  into 
the  possession  of  this  correspondence.        ;  « 

Of  this  I  can  produce  vouchers,  which  must 
be  convincing  proofs  of  its  authenticity.  I 
therefore  flatter  myself  that  my  present  offer- 
ing will  be  graciously  received  by  a  deserving 
public ;  as  I  have  prefaced  the  letters  by  a 
few  details  respecting  this  celebrated  woman, 
which  were  communicated  to  me  by  one  of 
her  most  intimate  friends,  whose  name  I  am 

obliged  to  suppress.     Monsieur  de  L , 

who  was  also  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
this  lady,  afforded  me  some  assistance ;  and 
to  their  joint  communications,  I  have  added 
extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  Marmontel, 
from  the  correspondence  of  La  Harpe,  and 
that  of  several  other  people,  who  formed  a 
distinguished  part  of  her  society. 

To  render  this  collection  still  more  inte- 

restmg 
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resting,  I  have  added  many  letters  of  Vol- 
taire to  Madame  du  Deffand,  as  he  was  one 
of  the  principal,  and,  perhaps,  the  last  sup- 
porter of  those  circles,  from  whence  real  taste 
and  superior  talents  had  banished  cards, 
to  which  every  stranger  of  distinction  was 
anxious  to  gain  admission,  as  there  they 
were  sure  of  meeting  the  most  agreeable,  as 
well  as  the  most  elegant  society,  that  Paris 
then  produced,  and  which  would  now  in 
vain  be  sought  within  its  precincts. 


that  our  tutors  would  direct  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  regulating  of  the  judgment,  cha- 
racter, and  principles  of  youth,  which  might 
prevent  their  being  hereafter  the  dupes  of 
even  the  politest  flattery,  since  such  a  propen- 
sity must  of  necessity  greatly  encrease  their  self- 
love  :  possibly  had  Mademoiselle  de  Vichy  been 
so  treated,  she  would  not  have  been  such  an 
egotist,  nor  so  devoid  of  feeling,  as  she  evi- 
dently remained  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
life. 

On  the  2d  of  August  1718,  she  married  Jean 
Baptiste  Jacques  du  Deffand,  Marquis  de  la 
Lande,  then  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  whose  ancestors  had  distinguished  them- 
selves, by  their  attachment  to  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, their  sovereigns.  It  may  be  presumed,  to 
judge  from  her  marriage  articles,  that  Madame 
du  Deffand  had  lost  her  parents  at  an  early  age, 
since  her  guardians,  therein  mentioned,  were  her 
grandmother,  and  Monsieur  Boutillier  de  Cha- 
vigny,  her  uncle,  who  had  just  been  nominated 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Sens.  There  was  no 
living  issue  by  this  marriage.  Her  husband  died 
the  29th  of  June  1750,  ,at  which  period  he  was 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Orleannois,  a  post  of  honour  that 
had  been  in  his  family  since  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary 1666. 

During 


During  his  lifetime,  Madame  du  DefFand 
constantly  mixed  in  the  first  society.  Her  per- 
sonal attractions,  in  addition  to  her  wit,  and  her 
talent  for  conversation,  rendered  her  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  first  circles ;  and  as  she  at  this 
period  resided  in  her  own  hotel,  gave  frequent 
suppers,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  company,  she 
had  a  numerous  circle  of  acquaintance,  and 
many  admirers,  among  whom  we  must  particu- 
larly rank  the  President  Henault,  (to  whom  she 
was  as  much  attached  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to 
be  to  any  one,)  and  a  Monsieur  de  Formont,  for 
whom  Voltaire  had  the  greatest  esteem,  who 
wrote  thus,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Madame  du 
Deffand,  in  1735  : 

*  (i  De  qui  sont-ils  ces  vers  heureux 
Legers,  faciles,  gracieux  ? 
Us  ont  comme  vous,  Part  de  plair?. 
Du  Deffand,  vous  etes  la  mere 
De  ces  enfans  ingenieux. 
Formont,  cet  autre  paresseux. 
En  est-il  avec  tous  le  pere  ? 
II  sont  bien  digne  de  tous  deux; 
Mais  je  ne  les  merite  guere," 

Monsieur  de  Formont,  who  had  been,  I  believe, 
a  counsellor,  attached  to  the  parliament  of  Nor- 

*The  translator  does  not  attempt  to  Anglicise  the  verses 
of  Voltaire,  as  she  finds  it  a  sufficient  arduous  task  to  db 
justice  to  his  prose. 

e  4  mandie, 
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trsandie,  died  in  the  beginning  of  1759.  Voltaire 
says  upon  this  subject : 

"  II  fuyait  ce  vain  nom  d'auteur; 

U  dcdaigna  vivre  au  temple  de  memoire. 

Mais  il  virra  dans  votre  cocur : 

C'est  sans  doute  assez  pour  sa  gloire." 

To  which  he  adds,  "  The  flowers  that  I  have 
been  attempting  to  strew  upon  the  grave  of  our 
friend  Formonr,  are  dry  and  faded  like  myself — 
my  genius  is  departing — age  deadens  every 
faculty."  The  death  of  this  gentleman,  in  addition 
to  that  of  her  husband,  by  which  her  income  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  induced  her  to  give  up 
her  hotel,  and  to  seek  a  retreat  in  a  convent. 

At  this  period  there  were  buildings  without 
the  cloisters,  annexed  to  most  nun's  convents, 
i-n  which  were  various  suits  of  apartments,  of  all 
prices,  that  were  occupied  by  females,  whom  age, 
the  diminution  of  their  income,  a  religious  turn, 
or  the  preference  they  gave  a  life  of  seclusion, 
led  to  seek  such  comfortable  retreats.  Madame  du 
Defraud  fixed  her  abode  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Joseph,  where  she  hired  a  comfortable  suit  of 
rooms,  in  which  she  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of 
her  life. 

This  economical  arrangement  made  very  little 
alteration  in  her  way  of  life.     She  went  out  as 

much 
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much  as  usual,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  company 
at  home.  Mesdames  de  Luxembourg,  de  hi 
Valliere,  de  Choiseul,  de  Staal,  du  Chatelet,  &c. 
and  Messieurs  d'Alembert,  de  Saint  Lambert, 
Montesquieu,  the  President  Henault,  Marmontel, 
&c.  &c.  were  among  her  daily  visitors. 

She1  was  not,  like  Madame  de  GeofFrin,  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  company  at  dinner  on  particu- 
lar days;  hers  were  evening  parties,  which 
assembled  between  six  and  seven  ;  and  some- 
times a  select  party  staid  supper,  which  was 
greatly  enlivened  by  the  wit,  good  sense,  and 
bon  mots  of  the  founder  of  the  feast. 

Every  one  retired  satisfied,  and  had  something 
to  say  in  praise  of  her  parties ;  therefore  every 
stranger  of  distinction  who  visited  Paris,  made  a 
point  of  being  introduced  to  Madame  du 
DefFand,  in  hopes  of  being  invited  to  join  her 
evening  parties,  which  certainly  greatly  contri- 
buted to  soften  her  regret  for  the  loss  of  her 
sight,  as  owing  to  her  having  always  had  weak 
eyes,  she  was  quite  blind  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  her  life. 

Voltaire,  in  his  letter  dated  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary 1764,  endeavours  to  console  her,  by  ranking 
himself  among  the  number  of  blind. 


o 


u  Oui  je  p?rds  Ies  deux  yeux ;   vous  Ies  avez  peMus, 
0  sage  Du  Beffand  1  est-ce  uns  grande  perte? 

D* 
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Du  moins  nous  he  reverrons  plus 

Les  sots  dent  la  terre  est  couverte 

Et  puis,  tout  est  aveugle  en  cethumain  sejour  ; 

On  ne  va  qu'a  tatons  sur  la  terre  et  sur  Ponde  5 

On  a  les  yeux  bouches  a  la  ville,  a  la  cour : 

Plutus,  la  Fortune,  et  P Amour 

Sont  trois  aveugles  n'es  qui  gouvernent  le  monde." 


The  blind:  are  in  general  reckoned  more  gay 
than  the  deaf;  and  certainly,  when  seen  in  society, 
they  are  so;  as  they  particularly  enjoy  company 
and  conversation,  which  seldom  afford  any  plea* 
sure  to  the  deaf.  But  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  see  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  have  a  never-failing  resource  against 
ennui  in  books,  of  which  the  blind  are  totally 
deprived,  except  they  have  recourse  to  the  eyes 
of  others.  Madame  du  Deffand  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  young  person,  who  was 
both  an  amiable  companion,  and  an  intelligent 
as  well  as  an  excellent  reader.  This  was  Made- 
moiselle de  l'Espinasse,  in  whose  praise  she  was 
so  eloquent  at  one  time,  and  of  whom  she 
fancied  she  had  such  reason  to  complain  at  an- 
other. She  was  a  natural  child  ;  and  the  scanda- 
lous chronicle,  which  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  reported  her  to  be  the  joint  offspring  of  a 
canoness  and  a  very  eminent  prelate. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  her  board  was  regularly 

paid  to  the  abbess  of  the  convent  in  which  she 

5  had 
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had  been  placed  at  a  very  early  age>  though  it 
was  never  absolutely  known  to  whom  she  was  in- 
debted for  her  support.  She  was  removed  from 
thence  by  Madame  du  DefFand,  who  was,  it  was 
reported,  in  the  confidence  of  her  parents;  at 
all  events,  the  sort  of  disgrace  attached  to  her 
birth  induced  her  to  lead  as  strict  a  life  at  St.  Jo- 
seph, as  if  she  had  taken  her  vows  in  that  convent. 

The  loss  of  her  eyes  rendered  Madame  du 
DefFand  indifferent,  or  rather  regardless,  of  the 
course  of  time.  She  had  early  been  accustomed 
to  very  late  hours;  but  she  generally  in  her 
youth  retired  even  in  summer  at  daybreak;  but 
from  the  moment  day  and  night  became  the 
same  to  her,  caprice,  fancy,  or  fatigue,  alone 
induced  her  to  seek  her  bed,  from  which  she 
always  rose  at  six  in  the  evening,  to  receive  her 
daily  visitors. 

Mademoiselle  de  1'Espinasse,  who  was  obliged 
to  conform  to  her  habits,  generally  rose  an  hour 
sooner,  and  when  she  joined  her  party,  she 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  the 
guests. 

"  No  one  was  more  attended  to,  whether  she- 
was  merely  a  listener,  or  whether  she  spoke  her- 
self (and  no  one  spoke  better,  or  more  to  the 
purpose);  in  short,  we  were  all  anxious  to  rank 
high  in  her  esteem." — Memoirs  of  Marmontel. 

The  company  seldom  separated  before  morn- 
ins 
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ing  had  taken  the  place  of -night;  and  even  th£n, 
Mademoiselle  de  TEspinasse  was  not  at  liberty 
to  retire.  She  remained  with  Madame  du  Def- 
fand  till  she  chose  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  read  to 
her  as  long  as  she  remained  awake. 

This  young  person  was,  as  Marmontel  declares, 
extremely  interesting,  owing  to  her  youth,  and 
her  many  amiable  qualities.  She  was  even 
handsome,  before  she  had  the  small-pox ;  and 
when  disfigured  by  that  enemy  to  beauty,  her 
pleasing  manners,  her  misfortunes,  and  the  sweet 
tone  of  her  voice,  rendered  her  a  rival  too  near 
the  throne,  to  continue  long  upon  friendly  terms 
with  Madame  du  Delfand,  notwithstanding  her 
friends  continued  to  give  her  the  apparent  pre- 
ference, contenting  themselves  with  coming 
earlier  to  St.  Joseph,  that  they  might  enjoy  a  few 
jninutes  conversation  with  the  novice  in  litera- 
ture, before  Madame  du  DefTand  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"  For  some  time,"  says  Marmontel,  "  Ma-, 
dame  du  Deffand  was  not  aware  of  the  magnet 
which  drew  us  earlier  than  usual  to  her  convent, 
as  all  those  who  participated  in  these  stolen  in- 
terviews never  reverted  to  them  in  her  presence, 
being  well  aware  of  her  propensity  to  jealousy  ; 
and  no  sooner  w7as  she  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
than  she  exclaimed  against  the  vile  treachery  of 
her  friends,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  this  poor 

girl, 
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girl,  whom  she  accused  of  having  misrepresented 
her  to  her  visitors,  loudly  declaring,  that  she 
would  no  longer  nourish  such  a  serpent  in  her 
bosom.  The  separation  was  sudden  and  imme- 
diate— Madame  du  Deffand  alone  bore  the  blame. 
Since  the  victim  of  her  caprices  was  neither 
neglected  nor  forsaken,  she  took  an  apartment 
in  the  street  of  Belle  Chasse,  which  was  famish- 
ed by  Madame  de  Luxembourg  :  the  president 
Henault  would  have  married  her,  and  D'AIem-  . 
bert  remained  her  fast  friend. 

His  defection  occasioned  Madame  du  Deffand 
the  most  serious  mortification,  C(  as  she  imperi- 
ously commanded  him,  either  to  break  with 
Mademoiselle  de  l'Espinasse,  or  to  cease  visit- 
ing at  St.  Joseph  ;  he  acted  in  obedience  to  her 
last  order." — Marmontel. 

This  young  lady  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
behaviour  of  her  former  benefactress,  who  had 
certainly  sacrificed  her  to  her  self-love,  her 
reigning  foible  ;  indeed,  she  had  behaved  so  ill 
to  her  at  St.  Joseph,  that  she  was  once  induced, 
in  hopes  of  terminating  her  existence,  rendered 
miserable  by  Madame  du  Deffand's  continual 
caprice,  to  take  sixty  grains  of  opium  ;  but  they 
merely  encreased  the  irritation  of  her  nerves, 
and  occasioned  her  a  very  serious  fit  of  illness; 
gtill  she  never  reproached  this  indiscreet  woman 

with 


with  having;  rendered  her  desperate,  contenting 
herself  with  saying,  one  day,  when  she  was  sit- 
ting in  tears  by  her  bedside — ce  Your  repentance 
displays  itself  too  late." 

And  after  their  separation,  she  never  men- 
tioned her  but  in  respectful  and  even  grateful 
terms. 

Madame  du  Deffand  did  not  display  the  same 
forbearance,  since,  upon  learning  her  death,  she 
exclaimed — "  I  wish  she  had  died  fifteen  years 
ago — then  D'Alembert  and  I  should  still  have 
been  friends." 

Monsieur  de  la  Harpe  therefore  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  truth,  when  he  affirmed — "  That  she 
had  the  least  feeling,  and  the  greatest  share  of 
self-love,  of  any  woman  in  existence. " 

Monsieur  de  Pont-de-Veyle,  with  whom  she 
lived  in  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy  for  near 
forty  years,  greatly  resembled  her  in  point  of 
character — the  following  dialogue  is  a  proof  of 
this  assertion — "  Pont-de-Veyle,"  said  she,  one 
day,  "  I  think  we  have  never  quarrelled  since  we 
have  been  friends?" — "Never,  Madame." — "Pro- 
bably because  we  are  even  more  partial  to  self 
than  to  each  other  ?" — "Very  possibly,  Madame." 

"  When  this  intimate  friend  died,"  adds  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Harpe,  "  she  joined  a  large  supper- 
party  at  Madame  de  Marchais,  of  which  I  made 
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one  of  course ;  we  condoled  with  her  upon  her 
recent  loss — 5  Alas  \]  said  she,  '  he  died  this  even- 
ing, at  six  o'clock,  else  you  would  not  have  seen 
rne  here.'  Such  were  her  exact  words,  and  she 
supped  as  she  generally  did — that  is,  she  eat  of 
every  thing,  as  she  had  a  prodigious  appetite." 

Another  day  she  said  to  Madame  de  Geniis, 
who  was  bringing  up  a  young  English  girl,  of 
the  name  of  Pamela,  to  whom  she  was  very 
much  attached — ".  You  appear  very  fond  of  this 
child  ?" — ■"  I  am  indeed,  Madame." — "  That  is 
very  fortunate ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  love 
any  thing  !" 

Monsieur  de  la  Harpe,  from  whom  we  have 
borrowed  these  anecdotes,  thus  continues-r- 
"  Probably  with  a  view  of  forming  some  per- 
manent attachment,  she  more  than  once  affected 
the  greatest  devotion,  though  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  be  truly  pious.  The  first  time  this  ca- 
price seized  her,  she  wrote,  when  recapitulating 
the  various  indulgences  she  thought  it  necessary 
to  renounce — 

"  As  for  Rouge  and  the  president,  I  shall  not 
do  them  the  honour  to  give  them  up."  This 
was  the  president  Henault,  who  had  long  been 
her  admirer,  but  who  was  of  as  frigid  a  cha- 
racter as  herself — and  at  this  period  an  old 
man. 

In  addition  to  what  Monsieur  de  la  Harpe  says, 

I  must 
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I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  was  not 
likely  such  a  woman  should  ever  have  felt  the 
peace  of  mind  arising  from  a  true  sense  of  reli- 
gion, since  she  was  merely  familiar  with  learned 
or  frivolous  writers.  How  then  could  she  have 
relished,  understood,  or  felt  the  simple,  but 
sublime  style  of  the  apostles?  One  day,  when 
her  companion  was  reading  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  her,  she  interrupted  her  every  minute,  by  ex- 
claiming— "  But,  Nfademoiselle,  can  you  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  this  holy  man  ?" 

That  she  might  be  enabled  to  understand  these 
inspired -writers,  she  chose  for  her  interpreter 
the  Abbe  Lanfant,  an  ex-Jesuit,  a  man  of  great 
merit,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  who  was  mur- 
dered in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  and  thus  fell  a  martyr  to  the  Revolu- 
tion— "  After  having  blessed,  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  mercy,  the  victims  to  the  new  philo- 
sophy, which  induced  their  fellow-creatures 
to  murder  them  in  cold  blood,  as  acceptable  of-v 
ferings  to  liberty  and  humanity." — La  Haiye. 

But,  notwithstanding  few  men  were  betterversed 
in  theology,  or  more  agreeable  companions,  Ma- 
dame du  Defifand  did  not  long  retain  him  for 
her  confessor,  since  neither  his  language,  -his 
sentiments,  nor  his  advice,  were  in  unison  with 
her  ideas ;  he  was  therefore  unable  to  rouse  her 
feelings,  or  to  touch  her  heart ;  therefore,  when 

the 
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the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  came  to  see  her  during  . 
her  last  illness,  she  thus  addressed  him — "  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,  you  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with, 
me,  as  I  shall  with  you,  if  you  neither  perplex 
me  with  questions,  reasons,  nor  sermons."        l 

In  spite  of  her  increasing  infirmities,  her  even- 
ing— nay,  even  her  supper  parties,  were  never 
given  up.  "  Exert  all  your  talents,"  she  often 
said  to  her  cook,  "  as  I  more  than  ever  require 
the  aid  of  society  to  beguile  the  time." 

And  certainly  the  continued  attention  of  her 
friends,  and  the  excellence  of  her  cook,  render- 
ed her  less  querulous  as  she  declined,  and  led  to 
her  being  more  regretted  when  she  died. 

Monsieur  de  la  Harpe,  when  he  wrote  the 
news  of  her  death  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
whose  literary  correspondent  he  then  was,  says — 
*'  The  death  of  Madame  du  DefFand  is  not  only 
lamented  by  the  men  of  letters  resident  in  this 
metropolis,  but  also  by  many  illustrious  foreign- 
ers, who  are  in  the  habits  of  visiting  Paris,  as 
both  frequently  met  at  her  house,  which  was  al- 
ways open  to  people  of  merit  and  talent,  of 
every  nation. 

"She  possessed  a  great  deal  of  natural  wit,  and 
her  real  taste  rendered  her  the  decided  enemy 
of  affectation  :  her  judgment  might  also  be  de- 
pended upon,  admitting  it  was  neither  clouded 
by  caprice  nor  prejudice." 

vol.  i.  c  Many 
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Many  poems  have  been  attributed  to  her — T 
know  of  none  of  which  she  was  really  the  author, 
though  she  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  muse 
of  Monsieur  de  Formont  ;  and  latterly,  she  drew 
largely  upon  the  complaisance  of  Messieurs  de 
Marmontel,  Saint  Lambert,  La  Harpe,  &c  &c.  ; 
they  wrote  the  verses,  which  she  distributed  as 
her  own. 

She  generally  sent  them  with  the  etrennes,  or 
new-year's  gifts,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  offering 
to  her  friends,  on  the  first  of  January.  The  fol- 
lowing song  was  long  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  her ;  it  was  addressed  to  Madame  de 
Luxembourg,  to  whom  she  sent  it,  with  a  little 
Capuchin  friar,  whose  robe  was  of  gold  tissue, 
intended  to  be  *  parjile  by  that  lady. 

Tune — a  De  tous  les  Capucins  du  Monde." 

u  Je  quitte  pour  vous  la  sandale, 
Le  cordon,  le  Capuchin  sale, 
La  toilette  des  Capucins  ; 
Je  m'enuuyais  dans  mon  repaire. 
Nous  apprenons  Part  d'etre  Saints, 
Je  vicns  ap prendre  Part  de  plaire. 

Banquet  divin,  gloire  infinie, 
L^ne  aureole  une  autre  vie  ; 
Voila  les  biens  qu'on  m'a  promis. 

*  There  is  no  English  word  to  convey  the  meaning  an*, 
nexed  to  this  French  one — parjtie  is  to  unravel  gold 
threads  i'rom  any  mixture  of  silk. 

Sur 
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Sur  d'autres  mon  esprit  se  foude 

Pres  de  vons  et  le  Paradis  ; 

Je  veux  ca  jouir  dan  ce  moude. 

D»  ciel  vous'eutes  enpartage 
Un  esprit  doux,  brillant,  et  sage, 
Un  coeur  sensible  et  genereux. 
Cetaitpeu  pour  vous  d'etre  amiable. 
Si  vous  charmez  les  gens  heureuXj 
Vous  consolez  le  miserable." 

Thrse  pretty  verses  were  written  by  Monsieur 
de  Saint  Lambert.  She  was  certainly  witty 
enough  to  have  been  very  successful  in  this  line, 
but  she  gloried  in  making  the  talents  ©f  others 
contribute  to  her  amusement  and  her  reputation. 

It  was  she  who  first  said,  with  more  wit  than 
truth,  when  Montesquieu's  "  Spirit  of  the  Laws" 
appeared,  *  "  That  it  merely  containtd  witticisms 
upon  the  laws."  This  speech  has  been  attributed 
to  Voltaire,  who  was  upon  this  occasion  merely 
her  echo. 

When  Helvetius  published  his  celebrated  work, 
he  was  condemned,  in  her  hearing,  for  having 
declared  self-love  to  be  the  principle  of  all  our 
actions,  and  egotism  the  primum  mobile  of 
all    society — "  Nonsense,"   said    she  ;  "  he    has 

*  The  wit  of  this  bon  mot  is  totally  lost  in  the  transla- 
tion, since  it  consists  in  an  equivoque — I'et-prit  signifying 
both  spirit  and  wit ;  PEsprit  des  Loix — de  P Esprit  sur  les 
Loix. 

c  2  mcrelv 
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merely  revealed  what  we  all  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal." 

The  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  one  day  relat- 
ing, at  her  house,  the  legend  of  St.  Denis,  who 
walked,  it  is  said,  with  his  head  in  his  hands 
from  Mont  Martre,  where  he  was  beheaded,  to 
the  town  to  which  he  gave  his  name  ;  adding, 
that  the  crosses  which  were  still  standing  upon 
the  road,  indicated  the  places  where  the  Saint 
had  stopped  to  rest ;  but  he  thought  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey  must  have  been  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  business.  "  That  I  can 
believe,"  she  replied;  "since,  if  he  once  got 
into  motion,  I  dare  say  he  came  in  very  fresh." 

Voltaire,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Madame 
du  Defifand,  often  cited  the  following  sayings 
of  hers,  as  being  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  philoso- 
phy— tc  Those  things  which  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend,  we  are  not  required  to  believe  ne- 
cessary to  our  felicity."  This  he  thought  a  most 
sublime  idea,  a  very  great  truth,  and  a  very  con- 
soling reflection. 

In  the  following  letters,  the  reader  will  find 
many  reflections,  many  thoughts,  and  many 
ideas,  much  more  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

Madame  du  Deffand  died  at  Paris,  in  the  con- 
vent of  Saint  Joseph,  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  the 
28d  of  September  1780,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
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MABAME  BU   BEFFANB. 


LETTER  I. 

Madame  dc   Vintimille   to    the   Marchioness   du 
Deffand. 

Fontainebleau,  29th  September,  1739. 

JtiLOW  much  I  love  Monsieur  de  Rupelmonde, 
for  having  induced  you  to  write  to  me,  and  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  followed 
his  advice  :  surely  you  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
a  subject  when  writing  to  me,  since  the  slightest 
proof  of  your  remembrance  or  regard  suffices 
to  delight  me ;  and  I  desire  you  will  please  to 
recollect,  that  it  is  not  in  your  power,  as  you 
complain,  <f  to  say  nothing,"  since  your  letter  was 
c  3  iniinitely 
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infinitely  amusing.  How  happy  should  I  be, 
dare  I  hope  to  receive  a  similar  one  every  day  ! 
You  ask  me  what  I  do,  what  I  say,  and  what  I 
think? — In  answer  to  the  first — I  ride  a-hunring 
three  or  four  times  a-week  ;  the  other  days,  I  re- 
main at  home — and  all  alone;  of  course,  I  do 
not  talk  much,  or  if  I  do,  I  may  truly  add,  "  I  say 
nothing." — With  respect  to  your  third  question, 
you  are  generally  the  subject  of  my  thoughts — 
since,  believe  me,  you  are  not  the  only  one  who 
builds  castles  in  the  air,  as  I  often  fancy  myself 
at  a  certain  house  on  Thursday  evenings,  where 
you  have  long  reigned  absolute  mistress.  Adieu, 
my  queen  !  How  delightful  it  would  be,  could 
my  pleasant  reveries  be  realized  !  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  I  do  not  despair  of  their 
being  so.  Adieu  !  let  me  hear  from  you  often, 
since,  believe  me,  no  one  ever  loved  you  more 
sincerely. 
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LETTER  II. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Fontainebleau,  7th  October,  1739. 


You  are  as  amiable  by  night  as  by  day  ;  want  of 
sfeep  seems  to  refresh  your  ideas:  I  can,  there- 
fore, hardly  grieve  for  your  illness,  admitting 
it  does  not  last.  I  am  extremely  flattered  by 
your  having  thought  of  writing  to  me,  by  way  of 
amusement ;  but,  though  I  acknowledge  I  am 
by  no  means  deficient  in  self-love,  I  must  freely 
declare,  that  J  do  not  think  I  possess  half  the 
good  qualities  for  which  you  are  kindly  pleased 
to  give  me  credit :  indeed,  when  I  read  your 
letters,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
pleasant  dream,  from  which  I  am  fearful  of  wak- 
ing, since  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  praised  by 
such  a  real  judge  of  merit.  What  induces  me 
to  believe  that  I  am  not  absolutely  destitute  in 
that  respect,  is  my  having  been  aware  of  your 
superiority,  almost  the  moment  we  became  ac- 
quainted ;  therefore  I  agree  I  ought  to  be  praised 
for  my  discernment,  since  it  has  even  given  me 
a  good  opinion  of  myself:  but  all  the  other 
c  4  obliging 
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obliging  things  you  are  pleased  to  say  to  me,  I 
attribute  entirely  to  your  regard  for  me,  and  to 
the  certainty  you  entertain  of  my  being  very 
sincerely  attached  to  you. 

You  reproach  me  for  not  sending  you  any 
news;  in  extenuation  of  my  negligence,  I  pro- 
test I  have  none  to  send  ;  our  fresh  water  voyages, 
up  and  down  the  Seine,  have  not  afforded  an  in- 
cident worthy  relating:  the  princesses  were  of 
our  parties,  notwithstanding  the  coolness  be- 
tween them  and  the  mistress  of  the  house.  We 
shall  not  go  to  Choisy  while  the  court  remains  at 
Fontainebleau  :  should  any  thing  worth  troubling 
you  with  occur,  I  will  write  you,  not  by  the 
post,  but  by  Grillon,  or  Rupelmonde,  to  whose 
care  I  propose  intrusting  this  letter.  How  much 
I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  queen,  for  having  men- 
tioned me  to  those  ladies,  and  to  the  president, 
as  I  shall  consider  myself  very  fortunate,  should 
I  be  indebted  to  you  for  their  esteem,  and  a 
small  share  of  their  regard;  indeed,  it  would 
greatly  add  to  my  happiness,  were  I  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  see  them  often,  since  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  highly  I  respect  them.  You  are  in 
the  right  to  believe  that  I  am  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied. Before  I  was  acquainted  with  you,  I 
thought  myself  happy  ;  but,  sinc«  we  have  been 
intimate,  I  consider  the  being  deprived  of  your 
society  as  a  real  evil;  therefore,  when  at  such  a 

distance 
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distance  from  you,  I  feel  a  gloom,  and  a  degree 
of  ennui,  which  I  am  unable  to  express.  You 
will  conclude  from  this,  and  with  reason,  that 
you  constitute  both  ray  happiness  and  my  mi- 
sery. I  am  much  affected  by  what  they  write 
you  respecting  Brittany,  and  am  of  your  opinion 
respecting  the  length  of  time  ;  the  end  of  No- 
vember is  still  distant.  You  are  astonished  that 
people  who  are  agreeable  to  each  other,  should 
not  assimilate  better;  to  me  it  appears  they  very 
seldom  do  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  except  it  is  to 
convince  us,  that  we  are  not  to  be  perfectly 
happy  in  this  life.  I  think  our  stars,  or  our  des- 
tiny, ought  to  be  arraigned  in  such  cases;  but  I 
do  not  like  to  consider  the  future  on  the  dark 
side;  therefore  I  do  not  despair  of  being  perfectly 
happy,  some  time  or  other — that  is  to  say,  to 
live  near  you,  and  to  mix  in  your  society  ;  I  have 
no  other  ambition. 

You  mentioned  Madame  du  Chatelet  in  your 
last — I  am  very  anxious  to  see  her,  because,  since 
you  have  favoured  me  with  her  portrait,  I  fancy 
myself  perfectly  acquainted  with  her.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  having  given  me  your 
real  opinion  of  her,  as  I  like  to  be  decided  by 
your  judgment :  I  must  endeavour  to  meet  her 
somewhere,  and  to  make  the  King  of  Prussia  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  admitting  that  she 
deigns  to  listen    to  me  ;  for   probably  I   shall 

strike 
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strike  her  as  being  \ery  foolish.  Adieu,  my 
queen  X  you  will  be  sick  of  my  tiresome  repeti- 
tions; but  I  hope  my  letter  will  reach  you  in 
the  evening,  in  which  case,  read  it  when  you  are 
going  to  bed,  and  it  may  save  you  the  expence 
of  an  opiate;  still  I  would  not  have  you  fall 
asleep  till  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  except 
you  will  promise  me  to  read  these  last  lines  when 
you  wake,  as  I  wish  you  to  be  assured  of  my 
regard,  and  that  you  may  depend  upon,  and 
consider  me  as  your  second  self,  since  I  am  even 
anxious  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  My  sister  sends 
you  a  thousand  compliments — we  often  talk  of 
you — pray  mention  me  in  Brittany. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  III. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Compiegne,  30th  July,  1740. 

I  am  so  persuaded,  Madam,  that  you  feel  in- 
terested in  all  my  concerns,  you  had  no  need  to 
excuse  yourself  for  having  delayed  to  con- 
sole with  me  respecting  my  recent  lost,  as  I  felt 
assured  that  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance  ;  indeed,  I  set  too  great  a  value 
upon  your  friendship,  even  to  fancy  you  ca- 
pable of  forgetting  me,  since,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I  never  like  to  brood  over  imaginary  evils,  though 
I  should  consider  it  a  real  misfortune,  were  you 
ever  to  cease  to  love  ine. 

Without  flattery,  I  have  found  you  so  amiable, 
and  so  much  to  my  liking,  excuse  the  term,  that 
I  should  be  furious,  were  you  so  impolite  as  not 
to  have  a  little  regard  for  me,  since  there  are 
really  few  people  who  are  more  tenderly  attach- 
ed to  you  :  I  would  almost  dispute  this  point 
with  Madame  de  Rochfort,  to  whom  I  request 
you    will    present    my     compliments.     I   shall 

not 
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not  make  you  any  in  concluding  my  letter, 
as  I  shall  merely  say,  mat  I  love  and  em- 
brace you  with  all  my  heart. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  IV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Compiegne,  8th  August,  1740. 

I  was  never  more  rejoiced,  my  dear  Madam. 
Possibly  you  will  think  this  a  singular  beginning 
for  a  letter ;  but  when  you  know  what  has  thus 
delighted  me,  you  will  be  the  first  to  congra- 
tulate me.  I  must,  therefore,  inform  you,  that 
I  seized  a  most  favourable  moment  to  speak  to 
my  sister,  respecting  Monsieur  de  Forcalquier; 
I  gave  her  my  real  opinion  of  his  credit  with 
the  king,  and  entered  into  various  long  details, 
with  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  that  I  was 
really  astonished  at  my  own  flow  of  language  : 
but  we  are  generally  able  to  say  a  great  deal, 
and  to  the  purpose,  in  support  of  a  good  cause, 
particularly  if  it  concerns  any  one  in  whose 
success  we  feel  interested.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
my  rhetoric  was  so  persuasive,  that  I  obtained  a 
very  satisfactory  answer;  she  has  promised  me 
to  speak  in  her  turn,  and  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
be  equally  successful.  I  did  the  honours  of 
Monsieur  de  Forcalquier  with  infinite  zeal,  as- 
5  sirring 
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suring  her  that  his  never  having,  a^  yet,  visited 
af  her  own  house,    was  merely  to   be  attributed 
to   the    doubts    he    entertined    respecting    his 
reception.     She  appeared  to  feel  a<l  the  oblig- 
ing speeches  I  retailed  as  from  him,  and  came  so 
readily  into  my  way  of  thinking,   and  seemed  so 
happy  at  having  it  in  her  power  to  oblige   me, 
that  I  sincerely  wished  you  had    been    present 
during  our  conversation  :   were  you  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  as  I  am,  I  am  sure  you  would 
feel  as  much  attached  to  her,  since  she  possesses 
a  thousand  good  qualities,  and  always  displays 
the  greatest  wish  to  oblige  her  friends.     These 
details  must   go   no    farther,    as   I    request   you 
would  remember  that  I  have   had   the  prudence 
to  send  this  letter  by  a  private  hand,  not  chusing 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  it   opened  and  read  at 
any  post-office;  therefore,  after  you  ha\e  dosed 
over  it  (no  improbable  conjecture),  pray   com- 
mit it   to   the  flames,  as  I  should  be  in  despair 
were  it  to  be  lost,     The  Duke  D'Ayen  has  given 
me  a  memorial   of  yours,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  my  doing  every  thing  in   my  power,   to 
assist  you  in  the  business.     The  master  of  the 
horse  is  not  here,  but  his  return  is  daily  expect- 
ed ;  meanwhile,  I  will  mention  the  business  to 
Monsieur  de  Vasse, 

I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  supping  with 
you  very  soon — indeed,  I  consider  it  as  a  great 
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misfortune,  the  not  being  able  to  see  you  of- 
ten :  I  flatter  myself  that  you  also  sometimes  re- 
gret my  absence,  as  you  owe  me,  at  least,  a 
small  portion  of  your  regard,  since  no  one  can 
be  more  tenderly  attached  to  you. 

I  return  you  Voltaire's  letter.  The  Duke 
D'Ayen  desires  I  would  say  a  thousand  civil 
things  in  his  name,  and  that  you  would  believe 
him  to  be  your  most  devoted  slave. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  V. 
The  same  to  fhe  same. 

Compiegne,  19th  August. 

I  have  spoken,  my  dear  Madam,  to  the  master  of 
the  horse,  respecting  your  business;  he  assured 
me,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  house,  it  never  having 
belonged  to  him  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  you  would  have  it  much  cheaper,  if  you 
would  wait  for  the  death  of  Madame  du  Vaugui. 
1o  speak  the  truth,  I  60  not  exactly  understand 
this  reasoning ;  but  if  you  wish  to  confer  with 
him  yourself  upon  the  subject,  he  is  now  at 
Paris — nay,  he  even  told  me,  that  he  would  wait 
upon  your  brother,  and  consult  with  him  upon 
the  business :  if,  however,  you  continue  resolved 
to  have  the  house,  I  will  speak  to  him  again, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  bargain  I  can 
for  you  ;  therefore,  be  so  obliging  as  to  let  me 
know  what  price  you  chuse  to  give,  that  my  offer 
may  correspond  with  your  intention.  I  hope 
you  are  convinced  that  I  am  happy  to  seize 
©very  opportunity  of  rendering  myself  of  ser- 
vice 


vice  to  you ;  and  that  I  feel  myself  obliged,  when 
you  put  it  in  my  power  to  convince  you  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  regard. 

I  cannot  yet  fix  the  day,  when  I  hope  to  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  seeing  you.  The  king 
goes  next  Wednesday  to  La  Muette,  where  he 
proposes  to  remain  till  Saturday  ;  the  following 
Wednesday  he  goes  to  Choisy  ;  I  shall  therefore 
try  to  seize  a  propitious  moment  to  wait  upon 
you,  as  I  have  half  arranged  to  return  with 
Madame  de  Luynes,  on  Saturday,  when  the  king 
proposes  being  at  Versailles,  and  remaining 
there  till  our  departure  for  Choisy ;  and  during 
the  following  week,  I  think  you  may  depend 
upon  seeing  me  for  a  few  hours,  as  I  mean  to 
spend  the  evening  and  sup  with  you,  if  my  com- 
ing will  not  clash  with  your  previous  engage- 
ment— givfe  me  notice  if  it  does. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Madam — I  am  fearful  I  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience ;  yet  I  can- 
not conclude  without  assuring  you,  that  my  at- 
tachment and  regard  for  you  will  only  cease 
with  my  life. 

I  must  request  you  will  not  mention  what  I 
wrote  you  in  my  last  to  any  living  creature ; 
I  will  give  you  my  reason  for  making  this  re- 
quest when  we  meet.  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  say  to  you,  which  I  know  will  afford  you 
great  satisfaction. 

yot.-  t.  p  LETTER 
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LETTER  VI.  - 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  the  Mar- 
chioness du  Deffand. 

Madam,  I  felt  myself  extremely  honoured  by 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  have  not  been 
sparing  in  my  self-reproaches,  for  having  suffer  J 
ed  you  to  get  the  start  of  me  ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  attribute  my  delay  in  writing  to  the  real 
cause,  since  it  merely  originated  in  the  fear  I 
entertained  of  not  being  able  to  acquit  myself 
of  such  a  duty  as  well  as  I  could  wish,  as  the 
great  respect  and  esteem  I  have  for  your  talents, 
render  me  diffident  of  my  own  abilities.  I  fre- 
quently suffer  my  imagination  to  dwell  upon 
the  pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  at  your  house, 
where  the  society  was  so  well  chosen,  that 
the  conversation  was  as  conducive  to  my  in- 
struction as  to  my  amusement.  1  particularly 
remember,  that  it,  one  evening,  by  chance, 
turned  upon  our  history  of  England  ;  and  I  was 
both  surprised  and  confused  to  find*  that  many 
of  those  present  were  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  myself! 

The 
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The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  reduced 
lis  to  the  sorrowful  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  it,  to  search  for  precedents,  in  the  event  of 
another  minority  of  cur  sovereigns.  It  is  very 
singular,  that  during  the  space  of  seven  hundred 
years,  that  is  to  say,  since'  the  Norman  conquest, 
there  have  been  but  five  minorities,  which  have 
all  been  very  unfortunate  for  the  princes  who 
thus  early  came  to  the  throne,  and  very  fatal  to 
the  country,  owing  to  the  different  pretensions 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  the  regency,  or  to 
the  disensions  and  disputes  among  the  nobles; 
who  fancied  they  had  a  right  to  participate  in 
the  authority,  which  often  degenerated  into 
civil  wars.  The  parliament  is  going,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  commission  from  the 
king,  to  deliberate,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
measures,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  before  the 
prince,  his  successor,  becomes  of  age.  1  believe 
they  will  pass  a  law,  for  the  time  to  come,  (ad- 
mitting such  a  case  ever  should  occur)  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  mother  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent will  be  always  declared  sole  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  as  in  France;  in  which  arduous  situa- 
tion she  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  advice  of  those 
people,  who  may  be  at  the  time  in  possession  of 
certain  posts  in  the  ministry,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  universally  be- 
d  l2  loved 
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loved  in  this  country,  will  thus  be  named  regent, 
in  the  event  of  the  premature  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  declared 
capable  of  acting  for  himself  at  eighteen. 

You  must,  therefore,  be  convinced,  Madam, 
that,  anxious  as  I  really  feel  to  revisit  France, 
I  cannot,  at  such  a  critical  moment,  leave  Eng- 
land ;  my  own  affairs  also  require  my  atten- 
tion ;  but  a  real  patriot,  who  fancies  his  presence 
and  advice  may  be  of  use  at  such  a  juncture, 
must  make  his  inclinations  subservient  to  his 
amor  patrice. 

I  should  certainly  be  very  happy — nay,  I  may 
even  acknowledge  that  I  long  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  all  those  who  were  so  politely 
attentive  to  me,  during  my  residence  in  France; 
you  will  therefore  believe  that  I  consider  it  a 
great  self-denial,  the  not  acceding  to  your  kind 
invitation ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  reasons  I  have 
alledged  for  remaining  in  England,  will  meet  the 
approbation  of  a  lady  of  your  very  superior  un- 
derstanding, and  who  can  so  fully  conceive  how 
much  I  should  lower  myself,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  my  most  partial  friends,  were  1,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  quit  the  post  assigned  me.  May  I 
request  you  would  present  my  compliments  to 
Messieurs  the  presidents,  Henault  and  Montes- 
quieu, to  General  Bulkley,  and  to  all  those  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  your  house  on  the 

Monday 
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Monday  (evenings.  I  hope  the  tea  will  prove 
good  ;  I  have  had  it  packed  in  large  boxes,  be- 
cause it  keeps  better  when  there,  is  a  quantity 
together  :  whenever  you  wish  for  any  more, 
or  for  any  thing  else  from  England,  do  me  the 
favour  to  send  me  your  orders,  which  you  may 
depend  upon  my  punctually  executing,  as  I 
shall  esteem  myself  honoured  in  receiving  them, 
and  much  obliged  by  your  affording  me  an  op- 
portunity of  convincing  you  of  the  real  respect 
and  esteem  with  which  I  subscribe  myself,  &c. 

P.  S.  I  hope  the  Duchess  du  Maine  is  quite 
recovered ;  may  I  request  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  assure  her  of  my  best  wishes  for  the 
continuation  of  her  health.  We  are  going  to 
change  our  style,  but  for  the  present,  I  must 
conform  to  the  old,  in  dating  my  letter — 

April  25,  1751,  London, 


LETTER 
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LETTER  VII. 

The  President  cle  Montesquieu  to  the  Marchioness 
du  Deffand. 

From  La  Brede,  15th  June,  1741. 

I  promiskd  you,  Madam,  to  write  to  you  ;  but 
what  can  I  say  that  is  likely  to  interest  you  ?  I 
pan  only  regi-et  the  being  at  such  a  distance 
from  you.  By  way  of  dissipating  my  melancholy, 
I  am  reading  novel?  ;  when  I  am  in  a  happier 
frame  of  mind,  I  will  read  old  chronicles,  bv  way 
of  balancing  the  good  against  the  evil :  but  I 
feel  that  the  most  interesting  book  is  dull, 
when  compared  to  the  delight  your  conversa- 
tion always  affords  me.  What  would  I  give  to  be 
able  to  make  my  appearance  for  one  quarter  of 
an  hour,  at  (hose  nippers,  which  I  so  greatly  en- 
joyed !  I  must  request  you  would  remember  me 
to  Madame  du  Chatel.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
requests  of  the  palace  have  not  been  favourable 
to  Madame  de  Stainville — tell  her  that  no 
one  feels  more  interested  in  her's  and  her  daugh- 
ter's concerns,  whose  only  rival,  in  the  opinion 
pf  every  one,  is  her  beautiful  mother.    Mention 
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me  also  to  that  president  under  whom  I  feel  in- 
clined to  study  the  graces,  and  from  whom  I 
have  gleaned  more  instruction  than  from  Ma- 
chiavel,  who  does  not  care  for  me.,  because  he 
cares  for  all  mankind,  whose  esteem  I  still  hope 
to  acquire,  though  I  feel  assured  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Thus  I  might  run  on  for  an, hour;  but 
I  have  said  enough  to  convince  him  how  high 
he  ranks  in  my  esteem. 

I  hear  of  nothing  but  vineyards,  poverty,  and 
lawsuits;  and  I  have  a  very  happy  knack  of  mak- 
ing other  peoples  troubles  my  own — or,  at  least, 
of  feeling  greatly  interested  in  them.  But  I 
seem  to  forget  that  I  am  drawing  largely  upon 
your  patience — that  ennui  is  particularly  hurtful 
to  your  constitution — and  that  I  ought  not  to 
kill  you,  as  the  Italians  do,  by  a  letter.  Do  me 
the  honour  to  believe  me,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  VIII. 

The  same  to  tlie  same? 

Clerac  en  Agenois,  15th  July,  1741, 

You  are  diverting  yourself  at  my  expence  :  it  is 
not  the  first  president  whom  I  fear — it  is  the  pre- 
sident; not  the  one  who  fancies  he  says  all  you 
please  but  the  one  who  only  says  what  he  pleases. 
I  admire  your  saying  you  have  only  followed 
your  companions,  to  kill  time,  which  you  think 
is  more  deserving  than  ever  of  being  thus  mur- 
dered. Well,  be  it  so — let  us  kill  the  hydra ;  but 
I  am  aware  of  the  rogue ;  he  will  soon  reappear, 
on  purpose  to  torment  us.  I  am  delighted  at 
your  having  undertaken  my  apology  ;  you  shall 
cover  me  with  your  segis,  upon  which,  strange 
to  relate  !  the  Graces  shall  be  represented,  as  they 
were  the  sworn  enemy  to  Minerva.  I  shall  take 
"it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  will  write  to  me,  ad- 
mitting nothing  particular  occurs  to  prevent 
you,  by  the  return  o(  post. 

The  Chevalier  d'Aydie  informs  me  that  he  has 
gained  his  lawsuit.  The  Benedictine  friar, 
whose  name  I  was  so  well  acquainted  with,  but 

whic-ft 
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which  I  have  forgotten,  has  therefore  merely 
evaded  a  few  kicks  on  the  bottom,  to  incur,  the 
infamy  of  losing  a  suit,  by  the  help  of  which  he 
hoped  not  only  to  kill  time,  but  also  the  Cheva- 
lier. I  request  you  will  remember  me  to  this 
said  Chevalier;  I  would  also  have  you  remind 
Madame  du  Chatel,  that  such  a  being  as  myself  is 
still  in  existence.  1  ar^  greatly  indebted  to  her, 
for  having  induced  you  to  communicate  the 
secret  to  me:  but  wky>_dd  I  particularize  that 
obligation,  since  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  so 
many  more  ?  I/Abbe  Guaser  confused  me  with 
his  story  :  he  wrote  me  that  it  was  M.-de  Revol, 
a  counsellor,  who  gave  the  manuscript,  which 
they  say  is  a  very  learned  producfon.  But  since 
he  has  been  raised  to  some  dignky  attached  to 
the  chapter  of  rournay,  he  does  not  know  what 
he  says.  May  I  entreat,  Madam,  you  will  thank 
M.  d'Alembert  for  having  mentioned  me  in  his 
preface;  and  I  am  still  more  obliged  to  him,  for 
having  written  this  said  preface  so  well ;  I  shall 
read  it  when  I  reach  Bourdeaux — And  now,  suffer 
me  to  subscribe  myself,  &.c.  &c, 


LETTER 
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LETTER  IX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

From  tlieCastle  of  La  Brede,  12th  September,  1741, 

You  affirm,  Ma*?.am,  that  no  one  is  happy,  from 
the  angel  tj  thcovster — this  may  bear  a  dispute. 
The  seraphnns.,  I  dire  say,  are  not  happy;  they 
at  4o  sublime,  tr,Q  much  like  Voltaire  and 
jV.*  "is;  and  I  am  persuaded  they  often  give 

and  t?  .,'ence  in  the  regions  above:  but  you 
must  suiTer  me  to  believe  the  cherubims  are  very 
happy.  Theh  nn  oyster  is  not,  in  many  respects, 
so  miserable  as  we  are  ;  it  is  swallowed,  without 
being  aware  of  the  evil  that  hangs  over  its  head* 
and  there  its  sufferings  end;  but  we  live  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  devoured ;  and  we  are  made 
both  to  feel  and  see  that  we  shall  be  digested  to 
all  eternity.  I  might,  to  you,  who  have  a  pretty 
good  appetite,  enter  into  a  few  details  respecting 
those  creatures  who  have  three  stomachs;  it 
would  be  very  hard  if  there  was  not  one  good 
one  in  the  number.  But  to  return  to  the  oyster 
r-it  is  certainly  very  miserable,  when,  in  conse- 
quence 
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quence  of  long  illness,  it  becomes  a  pearl.  Such 
are  precisely  the  joys  of  ambition  :  nor  is  it  much 
more  desirable  to  be  a  green  oyster,  since  that 
is  not  only  having  a  bad  complexion,  but  also  a 
bad  constitution.  You  reproach  me  with  not 
having  written  to  the  Duchess  de  Mirepoix ;  I 
pan  give  you  two  reasons,  which  must  plead  my 
excuse :  in  the  first  place,  she  is  ill,  and  in  the 
next,  she  is  in  fne  croud  of  a  court  As  for 
d'Alembert,  I  am  more  anxious  than  he  is,  and  to 
the  full  as  much  as  you  are,  to  see  him  enrolled 
among  our  academicians ;  for  I  have  long  been 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  merit.  I  agree,  that  a 
at  the  last  election  there  was  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise entered  into,  which  may  rather  perplex  the 
next ;  but  we  will  talk  this  over  when  I  return, 
which  I  expect  to  do  about  the  fifteenth,  or, 
at  latest,  by  the  end  of  November;  yet  I  am 
very  comfortably  situated  here;  but,  like  most 
other  people,  I  am  anxious  to  leave  the  place 
where  I  am  well,  in  hopes  of  changing  for  the 
better  :  but  I  shall  then  have  it  in  my  power  to 
express  my  gratitude  toward  you,  for  all  the 
charming  letters  you  have  written  me,  of  which 
I  am  more  proud  than  you  are.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  being  at  Madame  de  Betz's.  The 
houses  we  inhabit  are  much  in  the  same  situ- 
ations, as  I  am  also  in  the  middle  of  woods  of  my 

own 
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own  planting.  May  I  request  you  would  pre- 
sent my  compliments  to  your  hosts,,  and  that 
you  would  believe  me  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

Montesquieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  X. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Castle  of  La  Brede,  12th  August,  1742. 

*Very  good,  Madam.  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
adore  the  Chevalier  de  Laurency,  if  he  had  not 
come  into  the  world  so  early;  but  I  perceive 
you  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection, 
that  to  you  this  is  of  no  consequence.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  you  are  very  good-humoured; 
you  were  always  sufficiently  so  for  me ;  therefore 
I  am  very  anxious  to  see  you  again.  There  has 
been  such  an  exchange  of  places,  that  I  think 
our  great  people  are  playing  at  puss  in  the 
corner. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of 
Mirepoix:  for  some  time  I  thought  she  was  quar- 
relling with  me,  because  she  had  not  answered 
my  last.     I  wish  I  was  at  Paris,  that  I  might,  or 

*The  sense  of  this  leflfer  is  very  obscure,  probably  owing 
to  the  publisher  not  having  the  one  to  which  it  was  written 
in  answer  in  his  possession,  or  it  may  have  been  abridged  for 
very  cogent  reasons.— Note  of  the  Translator. 

might 
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might  hot  be  your  philosopher,  but  that  I  might 
always  walk  in  your  suite,  and  see  you  daily. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

MONTESQUIETJ. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XL , 
The  same  to  the  same. 


Castle  of  La  Brede,  13th  September,  1742. 

I  shall  begin  by  answering  your  postscript. 
You  write  me  that  you  are  blind.  Are  not  you 
aware  that  we  were  formerly,  (that  is,  you  and 
me)  two  little  rebel  spirits,  who  were  condemned 
to  remain  in  darkness  ?  we  ought  however,  to 
console  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  those 
who  see  much  better  are  not  more  enlightened. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  learned  Bailly  suits  you  ; 
if  you  can  but  prevail  upon  yourself  not  to  be 
too  amusing,  you  will  do  well;  but  should  you 
give  the  reins  to  your  imagination,  you  can  but 
send  him  to  Chaulnes. 

I  will  be  solely  guided  with  respect  to  the 
place  in  the  academy  by  the  joint  wishes  of  your- 
self, Madame  de  Mirepoix,  and  d'Alembert.  But 
I  cannot  be  answerable  for  Mr.  de  St.  Maur ;  for 
no  man  was  ever  less  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  ethers.  I  am  very  glad  my  defence 
pleased  Mr.  le  Monnier. 

I  am  aware  that  what  meets  the  general  ap- 
probation 
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probation  is  my  not  having  felled  the  venerable 
divines  to  the  earth,  but  suffered  them  to  slide 
down  very  gently. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  lady  who  receives  com- 
pany every  Wednesday,  should  have  no  news  to 
send  me.  However,  I  can  do  without,  as  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  business  here,  since  the  death 
of  my  brother.  I  never  open  a  book,  but  I 
walk  a  great  deal,  and  often  think  of  you,  whom 
I  shall  always  admire  and  respect. 

Montesquieu, 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XII. 

The  President  de  Montesquieu  to  the  President 
Henault. 

La  Brede,  11th  August  1744. 

]  would  very  willingly,  my  illustrious  brother, 
give  three  or  four  books  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Laws,  to  be  able  to  write  as  good  a  letter  as 
yours ;  therefore,  in  return  for  your  sentiments 
of  esteem,  accept  mine  of  admiration.  You 
-have  revived  my  languishing  and  dying  soul, 
which  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  apathy.  I 
consider  the  having  been  able  to  amuse  you  at 
Compiegne,  as  a  great  acquisition  of  glory. 
Suffer  me  to  love  and  respect  you,  my  dear  pre- 
sident, and  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  delight 
I  experienced  in  your  society,  as  one  does  the 
haunts  of  one's  youth,  which  we  always  men- 
tion with  a  reference  to  past  happiness.  You 
are  engaged  in  a  course  of  serious  reading  at 
court,  and  yet  the  courtiers  lose  none  of  the 
charms  of  your  conversation  ;  while  I,  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  cannot  resolve  to  do  any  thing. 
I  have  always  felt,  that  the  less  one  works,  the 
vol.  i.  e  less 
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less  strength,  or  rather  inclination,  one  has  to 
work.  Every  thing  changes  where  you  are: 
here  we  seem  motionless.  The  ministers  in  the 
marine  department,  those  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances,  appear  to  us  one  and  the  same.  I 
agree,  there  is  not  much  guile,  and  very  little 
cunning  amongst  us.  I  am  informed  that  several 
counsellors,  attached  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
have  visited  Bourdeaux,  to  admire  its  beauties, 
since  their  recal."  I  can  suppose  that  any  town, 
to  which  one'  has  not  been  exiled,  is  handsomer 
than  any  one  to  which  one  has.  Adieu,  my  dear 
president;  I  shall  love  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

Montesquieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XIII. 
The  President  de  Montesquieu  to  M.  d'AIembert. 

Bourdeaux,  15th  December,  1753. 

You  are  following  the  wisest  plan.  With-  respect 
to  oysters*  you  could  not  have  done  better.  I 
beg  you  will  tell  Madame  du  Deffand,  that  if  I 
contin'  e  to  write  upon  philosophy,  she  shall  be 
my  Marchioness.  In  spite  of  yourself,  you  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  academy,  since  we  have 
already  Materialists  among  us;  witness  the  Abbe 
Olivet,  who  weighs  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference ;  instead  of  which",  you  do  not 
weigh  at  all.  You  have  afforded  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  I  have  read  and  re-read  your  prelimi- 
nary discourse,  which  is  both  nervous,  charming, 
and  precise ;  more  thoughts  than  words,  more 
sentiments  than  thoughts;  in  short,  I  should 
never  bring  my  letter  to  a  conclusion,  were  I  to 
praise  it  as  it  deserves. 

*  This  allusion  is  lost  for  the  want  of  the  letter  to  which 
it  was  in  answer,  as  the  Translator  is  obliged  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  original. 

e  2  As 
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As  for  my  introduction  to  the  Encyclopaedia, 
it  is  a  fine  palace,  and  I  should  feel  very  proud 
of  obtaining  a  footing  in  it:  but  as  for  the  two 
articles,  Democracy  and  Despotism,  I  should  not 
choose  to  take  them,  having  already  drawn  from 
my  brain  all  that  I  can  say  upon  them.  The 
little  wit  I  have  is  like  a  mould,  or  a  die,  which 
always  presents  the  same  objects ;  therefore  I 
shall  only  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  and 
perhaps  less  intelligibly:  therefore  if  you  wish  to 
enroll  me  among  the  contributors  to  that  glo- 
rious work,  suffer  me  to  be  my  own  caterer;  or 
if  you  like  it,  I  will  make  my  choice  at  Madame 
du  Deffand's,  when  I  feel  myself  inspired  by  her 
marasquin.*  Father  Castel  says  that  he  cannot 
correct  his  works,  because  in  so  doing,  he  writes 
another;  and  I  cannot  correct  mine,  because  I 
always  compose  them  to  the  same  tune.  It 
occurs  to  me,  that  I  may  perhaps  take  the  article 
Taste,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  diffi- 
culty is 

Proprie  communia  dicere. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir;  believe  me,  with  the  truest 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard,  yours, 

Montesquieu, 

*  A  choice  cordial  or  liqueur. 
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LETTER  XIV. 
Mr.  Saladin  to  the  Marchioness  du  Deffand. 

Geneva,  18th  June,  1750. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Madam,  of  your  having  in- 
tended to  cut  me  to  the  quick,  and  you  have 
perfectly  succeeded;  yet  I  feel  more  grateful 
than  angry  at  your  having  done  so  ;  you  would 
not  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  to  have  been 
angry,  nor  to  have  blamed  me,  if  I  had  not 
appeared  to  you  to  have  deserved  it.  But  if  my 
self-love  induces  me  to  feel  consoled  for  having 
incurred  your  displeasure,  how  much  happier 
should  I  have  been,  had  my  actions  met  your 
approbation!  possibly  my  zeal  for  my  country 
may  have  carried  me  too  far,  and  been  ill  under- 
stood. The  people  here«are  worthy  of  being 
better  known.  I  continually  meet  with  men, 
who  might  rank  among  the  most  learned  in 
every  country.  The  liberty  they  enjoy  enlarges 
their  ideas.  They  have  all  travelled,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  all  very  polite.  Every 
discovery,  and  every  new  invention,  find  their 
way  hither;  no  matter  from  whence  they  come; 
f  3  and 
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and  those  who  have  never  known  Paris,  would 
not  be  much  to  be  pitied,  were  they  to  be  fixed 
for  life  at  Geneva.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
women  :  the  best  company  they  tell  me  is  in 
the  country,  and  hitherto  I  have  not  had  time  to 
geek  it  out.  \ 

I  greatly  pity  Madame  du  Chatel,  for  still 
having  to  pass  several  weeks  between  fear  and 
hope.  My  regard  for  Mr.  de  Tugnie  possibly 
led  to  my  considering  the  question,  with  a  de- 
gree of  prejudice,  which  I  ought  to  have  sub- 
dued :  the  debates  of  the  first  judges  is  certainly 
a  great  proof  that  the  point  of  law  is  more 
problematical  than  I  supposed;  and  if,  as  doubts 
have  arisen,  we  may  be  permitted  to  consider  the 
equitable  side  of  the  business,  that  appears  to  me 
to  be  much  more  in  favour  of  the  daughters  of  the 
elder,  than  of  those  of  the  younger  branch.  1  was 
extremely  hurt  by  the  commencement  of  this  suit, 
and  I  have  felt  it  a  great  relief  that  1  shall  of  ne- 
cessity be  absent  from  Paris,  when  the  final  judg- 
ment will  be  pronounced.  When  the  heart  is  at 
variance  with  the  judgment,  one  seldom  feels 
comfortable;  yet  I  ought  to  have  made  up  my 
mind  respecting  my  transmigration  by  this  time; 
but  to  enable  me  to  do  so  in  any  degree,  I  must 
be  able  to  .flatter  myself  that  my  letters  may 
afford  you  some  pleasure,  and  that  you  will 
have    the    patience,    and    take  the    trouble,  to 

answer 
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answer  them  sometimes;  and  that  I  may  at  last  be 
convinced  that  your  heart  is  as  philosophical  as 
your  mind,  and  that  you  are  as  happy  as  you 
deserve  to  be. 
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LETTER  XV. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Genera,  6th  July,  1750. 

I  shall  hardly,  Madam,  suffer  a  moment  to  inter- 
vene between  the  arrival  of  your  letter  and  the 
departure  of  my  answer — first,  because  your 
correspondence  delights  me ;  and  secondly, 
because  I  consider  it  as  a  duty  we  owe  society,  to 
contribute,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  the 
happiness  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  those  whom 
we  love  and  esteem.  I  think  I  might  complain 
of  having  been  born  under  an  unlucky  planet; 
since,  though  I  resided  during  five-and-twenty 
years  in  Paris,  I  was  only  introduced  to  you 
during  the  last  I  spent  there,  else  I  think  I 
should  not  now  be  where  I  am  ;  not  that  I  have 
the  presumption  to  believe  that  I  could  have 
rivalled  either  of  the  presidents  whom  you  men- 
tion, either  in  your  regard  or  your  esteem,  nor' 
any  of  your  other  friends,  but  I  fancy  myself 
more  capable  of  feeling  a  real  attachment  than 
most  of  them  are,  and  I  required  much  less 
variety  and  dissipation ;  but  fate  has  otherwise 
5  ordained, 
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ordained,  and  my  lips  are  for  ever  closed,  as  I 
accept  with  the  greatest  gratitude  the  conditions 
upon  which  you  promise  to  correspond  with 
me;  happy  if  from  such  a  distance  I  can 
transmit  any  ideas  that  may  appear  to  you  either 
just  or  useful  !  It  would  be  needless  to  tell  you, 
that  when  you  either  speak  to,  or  of  others,  no 
one  can  equal  you,  either  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence or  of  sagacity ;  not  to  dwell  upon  the 
superior  elegance  of  your  language  :  but  you 
are  neither  equally  indulgent,  nor  equally  just, 
when  speaking  of  yourself;  you  feel  humbled 
by  what  ought  only  to  humble  others ;  and  self- 
humiliation  is  never  pleasant,  let  it  arise  from 
what  cause  it  may.  You  reproach  yourself  with 
the  uneasy  sensation  you  sometimes  feel,  which 
I  think  wholly  arises  from  the  weakness  of  your 
stomach ;  surely  you  cannot  be  responsible  for 
that;  and  at  a  time  when  every  one  sins,  by  fancy- 
ing themselves  prodigies  of  wit,  you  accuse 
yourself  of  being  proud,  when  in  fact  you  are 
only  unreasonably  humble ;  therefore,  remem- 
ber, Madam,  once  for  all,  that  you  have  drawn 
the  high  prize,  with  respect  to  wit.  We  are  there- 
fore tempted  to  wish  that  you  had  been  much 
less  favoured  by  Providence,  because  you  would 
be  less  aware  of  the  defects  and  void  of  others  ; 
and  you  are  not  very  thankful  for  this  super- 
abundance, because  it  does  not  suffice  to  render 

you 
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you  actually  happy  ;  yet  I  wish  you  would  deign 
to  consider  how  many  agreeable  moments  it  has 
afforded  you,  during  your  lifetime  ;  how  much 
it  has  raised  you  above  the  general  level  of 
your  sex  ;  and  how  much  you  are  indebted  to  itj, 
for  the  daily  homage  you  receive.  Your  hand- 
.some  featnres  alone  would  not  have  procured 
you  so  many  admirers  ;  and  certainly  time  has 
been  a  much  greater  enemy  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other.  I  only  wish  you  could  persuade  your- 
self of  the  truth  of  all  I  have  been  writing.  I 
do  not  know  what  I  would  not  give,  to  enable  me 
to  adduce  such  good  and  solijl  reasons,  as  should 
induce  you  to  reside  at  Chainron,  in  preference 
to  living  at  Paris ;  yet  I  would  not  have  you 
think  that  you  are  in  the  right,  when  you  fancy 
that  to  be  sensible  of  ennui,  while  engaged  in  a 
round  of  amusements,  is  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  to  experience  the  same  sensation  in  solitude. 
This  is  like  comparing  a  violent  tooth-ache  to 
an  abscess;  there  are  moments  when  one  may 
suffer  as  much  from  one  as  the  other,  yet  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  complaints. 
Paris  has,  and  always  will  have,  a  degree  of  abun- 
dance, upon  which  one  can  always  draw  ; — this 
may  from  time  to  time  occasion  some  degree  of 
lassitude,  bet  one  soon  gets  the  better  of  this 
trifling  evil.  I  think  I  am  a  better  judge  of 
Paris  now,  than  when  I  resided  there ;  and  yet  I 

could 
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could  not,  without  being  guilty  of  ingratitude,, 
complain  of  those  that  now  surround  me. 

I  think  Mr.  Helvetius  has  not  rightly  consi- 
dered the  consequences  of  the  step  he  has  taken, 
in  having  withdrawn  himself  from  the  world, 
with  the  young  and  beautiful  Madame  de  Rupel- 
raonde,  who  will  find  their  retreat  infinitely  the 
most  agreeable,  since  every  thing  will  con- 
spire to  convince  him  that  he  will  soon  have  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  arms,  while  all  he  says  and 
does  will  induce  her  to  believe  she  could,  not 
have  acted  more  wisely. 

When  a  disappointment  in  love  induces  a 
person  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  in  time,  they  discover  the  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  disease  ;  but  when  they  seek  such 
retreats  merely  in  the  hope  of  insuring  their 
salvation,  I  am  much  less  surprised  at  their  so 
doing,  than  at  the  general  opinion  entertained 
by  the  Catholics — that  the  more  miserable  we 
make  ourselves  in  this  world,  the  more  we  please 
our  Creator. 

I  long,  very  much,  to  read  the  preface  to 
the  Encyclopedia  ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  my  opinion,  and  that  of  a  number  of 
good  connoisseurs,  whom  we  have  here.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  pleasure  you  feel, 
in  loving  Monsieur  d'Alembert   twice  as  much 

as 
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as  you  did  before,  because  this  is  enjoying 
a  double  satisfaction  :  Paris  is  the  only  place 
for  such  agreeable  multiplication. 
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LETTER  XVI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Geneva,  24th  July,  1750. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  presumptuous,  Madam,  to 
believe,  that  I  have  been  able,  by  my  reflections, 
to  render  you  better  satisfied  with  yourself,  and 
with  your  situation  ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  feeling,  at  last,  inclined  to  do  yourself  jus- 
tice, you  form  no  new  plans,  but  give  yourself 
up,  without  reluctance,  to  your  general  mode 
of  life  at  Paris,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
excellent  society  that  always  assembles  at  your 
house,  of  which  the  intrinsic  worth  is  never  bet- 
ter appreciated,  than  when  one  is  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  join  in  it,  and  after  one  has  spent 
any  time  in  any  other  place.  I  ventured  upon 
a  comparison,  in  my  last  letter,  which  I  wished  to 
have  recalled  after  I  had  dispatched  my  epistle, 
as  I  feared  it  would  appear  to  you  ignoble  and 
disgusting  ;  but  you  have  kindly  excused  it,  since 
you  have  even  had  the  goodness  to  revert  to  it, 
which  has  gratified  me  more  than  I  can  express. 
It  is  so  easy  for  certain  people,  in  certain  situ- 
ations, 
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ations,  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  rust,  that 
I  feel  delighted  at  not  having  appeared  so  fool- 
ish as  I  apprehended.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  residing  at  Paris,  and  not  the  least,  is,  that 
whenever  we  write  from  thence,  we  have  only 
to  let  our  pen  run  ;  it  requires  no  guide,  as  all 
we  say  interests,  more  or  less,  those  whom  we  ad- 
dress. On  the  contrary,  we  are  almost  ashamed 
of  signing  our  name  to  a  letter  written  in  any  of 
the  provinces — indeed  it  is  almost  a  misfortune, 
upon  such  occasions,  the  not  having  been  sent 
hither  by  a  letter  cle  cachet,  that  might  excuse 
our  having  taken  up  our  abode  there,  and  we 
might  in  such  a  case  be  as  insolent  as  we  pleased  ; 
we  might  even  take  the  liberty  to  criticise  what 
is  said  and  done  at  Paris  ;  but  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely impertinent  to  do  so,  when  we  are 
voluntary  exiles  from  thence. 

Yet  I  had  promised  you  to  write  you  the 
opinion  of  our  learned  men,  respecting  the  pre- 
face of  the  Encyclopedia,  which  I  was  assured 
was  arrived  here  ;  but  those  who  told  me  so 
were  mistaken  ;  the  notice  respecting  the  work 
is  all  that  has  yet  been  received  ;  but  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  delayed,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is 
upon  the  road.  I  am  informed  that  the  death 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador  is  attributed  to  the 
good  living  he  indulged  in  at  Sechelies.  I  am 
convinced  that  your  president  did  not  fall  into 

the 
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the  snare,  though  it  is  very  true,  that  there  is 
a  subtilty  in  the  air  of  Sechelles,  which  is  so 
favourable  to  the  appetite,  that  it  may  betray 
people  into  eating  to  excess,  particularly  as 
they  keep  an  excellent  cook,  and  that  the  ho- 
nours of  the  table  are  particularly  well  perform- 
ed. I  was  there  last  year  with  the  Chevalier  de 
Tencin,  who  was  possibly  as  little  aware  as 
I  was,  that  we  should  be  a  hundred  leagues  from 
thence  this  year ;  thus  goes  the  world.  I  wish, 
and  I  dread,  to  learn  the  result  of  the  trial — I 
think  Thiers  in  the  right ;  and  I  am  very  par- 
tial to  Madame  du  Chatel.  I  cannot  agree  with 
you,  that  women  are  dnly  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  since  they  are  certainly  more  forward 
than  we  are,  and  are  sooner  weaned  from  cer- 
tain follies.  Men  are  as  frequently  troubled 
with  the  vapours  as  women  ;  those  of  Paris 
always  appeared  to  me  less  frivolous  than  the 
men,  who  might  possibly  enter  into  competition 
with  them.  But  you  only  tax  yourself  with 
being  frivolous  and  childish,  because  you  have 
been  submitting  yourself  to  a  rigorous  self-ex- 
amination, which  may  have  induced  you  to 
imagine  that  you  have  caught  yourself  in  the 
fact:  all  I  have  to  request  is,  that  you  would 
freely  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  superior  in 
most  things  to  the  generality  of  your  sex,  and 
that  you  would  not  grow  weary  of  answering  my 
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letters ;  I  am  but  too  well  convinced  that  this 
will  happen,  sooner  or  later,  but  have  just  suffi- 
cient sense  to  discard  the  idea,  whenever  it  re- 
curs. 
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LETTER  XVII. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Geneva,  15th  August,  1750. 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Madam,  let  me  entreat 
that  you  would  attribute  it  to  my  great  humility, 
and  to  my  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
superior  merit  of  all  your  friends,  my  presuming 
to  foresee,  that  you  would  grow  weary  of  writing 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  smallest  of  all  small 
republics;  I  most  sincerely  hope  I  was  mistaken. 
The  fear  of  losing  whatever  we  love  the  best, 
often  renders  us  imprudent,  from  mere  mistrust, 
and  excess  of  caution.  Such  has  been  my  case: 
flattered  as  I  certainly  feel  by  your  correspon- 
dence, and  enchanted  as  I  am  by  each  of  your 
letters,  I  defy  you  ro  accuse  me  with  justice  of 
being  in  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  you  seem 
to  insinuate;  but  so  far  from  feeling  less  inclined 
to  cultivate  your  regard,  in  consequence  of  your 
painful  conjectures,  I  hope  that  after  you  are 
convinced  of  their  falsity,  you  will  feel  more 
zealous  than  ever  in  my  favour,  since  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
vol.  i.  w  ■         ■  ,  my 
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my  attachment,  and  my  gratitude  towards  you,  as 
well  as  of  my  sincerity  and  my  discretion,  that 
you  will  always  feel  a  sort  o[  satisfaction  in  open- 
ing your  mind  to  me,  whenever  you  fancy  my 
advice  or  my  opinion  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you. 

Not  having  any  idea  of  the  country  which  I 
now  inhabit,  I  can  say  but  little  respecting  it, 
since  I  still  continue  to  pine  after  Paris,  and  to 
regret  having  left  it:  I  lived  there  too  long,  and 
mixed  in  too  good  company,  not  to  have  fore- 
seen that  I  should  never  feel  so  happy  elsewhere. 
I  am  feelingly  convinced  of  what  you  write  me, 
that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  unoccupied,  as 
I,  who  was  not  born  to  be  lazy,  cannot  exist 
without  pursuing  some  employment,  particu- 
larly as  I  have  no  taste  for  trifles:  yet  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  the  generality  of  questions, 
respecting  which  my  advice  is  daily  required, 
are  often  of  a  very  frivolous  nature,  and  would 
be  deemed  tiresome  to  the  last  degree,  by  many 
people.  But  let  the  matter  in  question  be  con- 
cerning one  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  when  it  comes  before  a  judge,  I-  main- 
tain that  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  be  called 
upon  to  decide  respecting  the  first  case  than  the 
last,  and  moro  especially  respecting  matters  of 
state :  since  I  have  often  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  many  uneasy  moments  of  the  ministers  at 
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Versailles,  whose  advice  must  only  be  given  after 
much  deliberation,  and  who  must  alwa)s  endea- 
vour to  steer  clear  of  the  snares  which  are  always 
spread  for  them.  I  have  therefore  been  inclined 
to  compare  them  to  those  who  venture  in  skates 
upon  an  extensive  lake,  while  I  always  keep  the 
even  tenor  of  my  narrow,  but  paved,  and  even 
way. 

You  would  win  your  wager,  if  any  one  would 
accept  your  challenge.  As  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  him  and  me,  I  always  derive 
pleasure  from  what  I  do  :  the  only  inconveni- 
ence I  feel,  is  when  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
changing  my  attitude,  which  he  considers  as  his 
greatest  consolation.  I  have  always  thought  my- 
self happier  than  I  deserved  to  be,  while  he 
thinks  he  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  Providence. 
He  is  more  flattered,  by  having  free  access  to  the 
Louvre,  than  by  being  possessed  of  so  many 
advantages,  which  place  him  so  much  above  so 
many  of  his  cotemporaries.  I  frequently  find 
much  to  applaud  in  the  wise  distribution  of  our 
different  lots,  by  the  Master  of  our  destinies. 
Women  are  placed  in  a  very  particular  situation  ; 
excluded  by  their  sex  from  every  exterior  admi- 
nistration, the  necessary  inspection  of  their 
children,  and  their  servants,  forms  at  once  a  sub- 
ect  of  amusement  and  of  consolation  for  them 
a  all  times.  The  bon  ion,  and  the  opulence  of 
f  2  Paris, 
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Pans,  does  not  permit  women  of  fashion  to 
attend  to  these  details,  particularly  if  they  have 
no  children,  which  is  certainly  a  misfortune, 
t>ut  for  which  they  ought  to  console  themselves, 
in  consideration  of  the  many  uneasy  moments 
which  they  frequently  occasion  their  parents. 
We  must,  if  we  are  inclined  to  do  right,  con- 
sider the  world  as  a  great  stage,  upon  which  we 
are  all  required  to  play  our  part ;  and  if  we  are 
exempt  from  great  bodily  sufferings,  we  may 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  that  we  have 
no  great  reason  to  complain  of  our  destiny.  It 
is  much  easier,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  reasonable 
man  to  accustom  himself  to  the  manners  and  to 
the  society  of  a  provincial  town,  than  for  any 
woman  to  ^o  so,  who  has  mixed  in  the  high 
world  at  Paris,  since  she  must,  in  that  case,  make 
up  her  mind  to  be  miserable  elsewhere.  I  there- 
fore think,  that  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of 
living  within  her  income  there,  can  render  it  the 
duty  of  any  reasonable  woman  to  leave  Paris,  for 
the  most  agreeabje  provincial  city  that  can  be 
found  in  France. 

I  can  suppose  that  both  the  Marquis  d\\ 
Chatel  and  the  Thiers,  musj:  be  very  much  agi- 
tated, upon  the  eve  of  so  interesting  a  decision; 
J  positively  tremble,  even  at  this  distance,  for 
them  both.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  mino- 
rity of  some  of  thpse  concerned  has  prevented 

any 
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any  accommodation  from  taking  place,  since  in 
such  a  case  the  business  might  have  been  ami- 
cably settled,  and  for  ever.  I  feel,  however, rather 
consoled  in  the  certainty,  that  there  is  money 
enough  to  enable  all  the  ladies  who  are  already 
married,  and  all  those  that  are  yet  unmarried,  to 
be  ranked  among  the  best  matches  in  Fiance. 

I  am  hurt  to  see  the  bustle  which  is  occa- 
sioned bv  this  business,  respecting  the  hospitals; 
if  any  thing  could  become  serious  in  France,  it 
would  be  something  of  this  kind  ;  for,  on  either 
side,  they  have  gone  prodigious  lengths,  and 
seem  more  and  more  embittered  against  each 
other;  and  even  should  this  business  be  amicably 
settled,  some  other  quarrel  will  soon  spring  up, 
in  consequence  of  the  intolerant  zeal  of  your 
prelate :  a  man  like  him  requires  not  only  to  be 
a  very  good  moral  character,  to  preach  very 
good  doctrine,  and  to  have  very  good  inten- 
tions; he  is  in  want  of  something  still  more 
necessary  than  all  those,  considering  the  impor- 
tant place  he  holds — which  is  good  sense. 

The  beginning  of  the  Encyclopaedia  has  not 
yet  arrived  here  :  I  promise  to  send  you  the 
opinion  of  our  learned  men,  who  are  the  best 
judges  that  can  be  selected  in  such  a  case,  as 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  neither  inte- 
rested nor  prejudiced  for  or  against  it.  Paris  is 
the  last  place  in  the  world  to  hear  the  real 
f  3  ©pinion 
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opinion  of  people  respecting  the  works  of  men 
who  rank  high  in  the  literary  world. 

I  was  more  deficient  in  sense  than  in  senti- 
ment, for  not  having  written  to  Madame  Haring  ; 
I  knew  she  was  very  busy,  and  I  was  fearful  of 
fatiguing  her.  I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks  for 
having  put  it  in  my  power  to  repair  my  fault. 

But  to  return  to  the  Encyclopaedia — there 
was  a  great  deal  of  severity  displayed,  by  those 
who  criticise  the  expression — "  That  Adam  was 
the  chief  of  the  human  race,  according  to  the 
Scriptures."  It  was  only  those,  I  should  venture 
to  affirm,  who  do  not  believe  the  Scriptures, 
and  yet  wish  to  pass  for  being  very  orthodox, 
who  could  quarrel  with  this  word.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  this  book  comes  out  after  several 
others,  the  merit  of  which  certainly  did  not 
consist  in  their  respect  for  the  Scriptures;  and 
men  of  wit  and  sense  are  generally  suspected  of 
deism,  by  the  more  devout  part  of  the  commu- 
nity;  -and  in  fact,  many  people  are  only  anxious 
to  discover  faults,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to 
notice  beauties. 

I  do  not  apprehend  we  shall  ever  be  in  want 
of  books:  but  I  greatly  admire  the  courage  and 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  write  them.  I  wish 
that  you  may  be  actually  employed  in  admiring 
the  illuminations  for  the  birth  of  a  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  this  will  strike  you  as  being  a  very  citi- 
zen- 
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zen-like  wish,  and  as  coming  from  a  very  idle 
man  ;  it  is  nevertheless  very  true  that  I  attach 
great  importance  to  such  an  event,  since  it  forms 
one  of  my  daily  wishes.  But  now,  let  me  entreat 
you  would  not  complain  of  your  letters  being 
unconnected  ;  the  continual  variety  of  your 
style  is  very  undeserving  of  such  a  reproach. 
Your  letters  can  never  be  properly  appreciated 
by  you,  who  have  the  trouble  of  writing  them  ; 
those  who  receive  them  are  much  the  best 
judges;  and  when  I  assure  you,  upon  the  word 
of  a  man  of  honour,  that  one  of  my  greatest 
tears  was,  that  you  would  tire  of  such  a  dull  cor- 
respondent as  myself,  I  cannot  give  you  a 
better  proof  of  their  greatly  contributing  to  my 
happiness,  since  I  love  you  more  than  words  can 
express 
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LETTER  XVI  If. 

The  Ciunt  de  Bernstoff  to   the  Marchioness  dn 
Deffand. 

Copenhagen,  9t\\  March,  1751. 

If  I  had  any  opinion  of  my  letters,  Madam, 
or  dare  believe  that  they  were  in  any  respect 
worthy  of  your  atteniion,  1  would  trouble  you 
with  all  the  reasons  which  have  conspired,  dur- 
ing such  a  length  of  time,  to  prevent  me  from 
writing ;  but,  as  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have 
not  most  need  to  frame  excuses,  for  venturing 
to  address  you,  conscious  as  I  am  of  my  de- 
ficiency in  point  of  talents,  for  the  undertaking, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  io  throw  myself  upon 
your  mercy,  and  to  request  you  will  forgive  me, 
whichever  you  consider  as  the  greatest  fault — 
that  is,  my  past  silence,  or  my  present  presump- 
tion, since,  if  you  will  only  do  me  the  favour  to 
decide,  and  transmit  me  your  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  I  will  never  again  fall  into  the  error, 
which  I  trust  to  your  goodness  to  forgive.  But 
ft  outfit  fancy,  I  entreat,  that  because  I  have  re- 
mained silent  during   two  whole  months,    that 
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you  have  not  continually  been  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts,  since  the  interest  which  I  take  in 
ali  your  concerns,  is  as  lively  as  ever,  and  can 
never  be  weakened,  either  by  time,  the  destroyer 
of  all  things,  or  by  continued  absence;  and  as,  at 
such  a  distance,  it  cannot  appear  importunate, 
I  shall  never  be  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  keeping  it  within  proper  bounds.  I  feel, 
therefore,  greatly  alarmed,  respecting  the  health 
of  the  Duchess  du  Maine  ;  and  I  am  also  very 
uneasy  respecting  the  departure  of  the  Duchess 
of  Modena,  as  I  know  you  are  so  much  attached 
to  the  latter,  that  you  will  consider  her  removal 
as  a  very  great  misfortune ;  and  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  idea  of  leaving  you  behind,  will 
greatly  increase  the  sorrow  she  must  necessarily 
feel,  as  the  moment  approaches,  which  is  to  se- 
parate her  from  all  her  friends,  and  from  her  na- 
tive land,  perhaps  for  ever. 

We  have,  at  last,  reached  the  end  of  a  winter, 
which  has  not  only  been  very  severe,  but  even 
very  fatal  to  many  people.  A  sort  of  epidemical  ill- 
ness has  been  very  rife,  and  more  or  less  gene- 
rally felt ;  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape the  enemy — indeed,  the  rigour  of  this 
Northern  climate  has  agreed  with  me  better 
than  I  had  dared  to  hope.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  is  more  settled,  I  propose  visiting  rnv 
country  residence,  from  whence  I  sha]!  do   mv- 

self 
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self  the  honour  of  again  addressing  you,  as  I 
rather  expect  I  shall  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
relative  to  my  future  destination,  respecting 
which,  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  you  feel 
rather  interested.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Madam,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XIX, 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Friedembourg,  11th  May,  1751. 

You  can  never  be  forgotten,  Madam,  by  those 
who  have  ever  had  the  honour  of  ranking 
among  your  acquaintance :  this  I  must  in- 
treat  you  would  consider  as  matter  of  fact  ; 
since,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  ever  reckon  the 
hours  I  spent  in  your  company,  among  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life  :  my  regret,  at  being  thus  de- 
prived of  your  society,  is,  therefore,  propor- 
tionably  great. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  very  fortunate  for  me, 
were  those  past  pleasures  less  present  to  my 
mind,  as  I  no  longer  entertain  the  hope  of 
revisiting  the  charming  country  which  you  in- 
habit— at  least,  for  many  years  my  destiny  is 
fixed.  I  must  remain  here,  as  I  have  just  been 
appointed  minister  of  state  ;  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  I  am  to  take  my  seat  in  council : 
from  ihis  moment,  therefore,  my  time  is  no 
longer  at  my  own  disposal — -at  least,  while  I 
retain  my  present  situation.  Many  people  will, 
5  •  I  doubt 
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I  doubt  not,  be  inclined  to  envy  me,  who 
would  often  be  inclined  to  pity  me,  could  they 
read  what  is  passing  in  my  heart.  But  no  more 
upon  a  subject,  upon  which  I  ought  not  to 
suffer  myself  to  dwell,  though  I  fee]  it  very 
difficult  to  remain  silent. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  learn  that  your  health 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  since  the  want  of 
health  embitters  all  our  other  enjoyments ;  and 
such  an  understanding  as  yours,  renders  you 
more  sensibly  alive  to  bodily  infirmities,  than  peo- 
ple less  gifted  by  nature  frequently  are;  I  therefore 
hope  your  health  will  soon  be  re-established,  and 
that  you  will  be  long  enabled  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  your  friends  and  admirers,  who  would 
deeply  regret  the  being  deprived  of  the  light 
which  your  wit  imparts  to  all  you  say  ;  there- 
fore surfer  me  to  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  inform  me  that  my  wishes  have  been  fulfilled. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  Ducjos's  book, 
though  I  sent  for  it  as  soon  as  it  came  out:  but 
I  have  not  been  fortunate  with  respect  to  books 
this  year;  out  of  three  parcels  which  have  been  sent 
me  from  Paris,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  received  one  : 
I  hope  the  same  delays  will  not  occur  during  the 
summer;  and,  as  I  have  written  to  have  every 
thing  I  left  behind  me  in  France  sent  hither,  I 
hope  my  French  bookseller  will  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  send  me  all  the  new  works  which 

have 
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have  appeared  since  my  departure,  as  these  will 
afford  me  a  constant  resource  against  ennui  dur- 
ing my  leisure  hours. 

I  have  heard,  Madam,  that  our  joint  friends 
are  extremely  intimate,  which  has  made  me  very 
happy,  as  I  am  convinced  theirs  will  prove  a 
lasting  friendship,  since  the  more  each  knows  of 
the  other,  the  more  their  mutual  esteem  will  be 
encreased. 

I  have  just  received  Clarissa  in  English,  but  I 
must  acknowledge  I  have  not,  as  yet,  opened  it  ; 
indeed,  it  requires  some  degree  of  resolution  to 
read  six  or  seven  large  volumes  of  very  small 
print ;  1  have  deferred  entering  upon  such  a 
task,  till  I  am  quietly  settled  in  the  country, 
where  I  have  received  permission  to  remain  as 
long  as  I  shall  require,  to  arrange  my  domestic 
affairs;  but  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  this  much 
talked  of  work,  I  will  send  you  my  opinion  of 
it ;  you  wers  not  so  kind  to  me,  though  your 
judgment  would  have  both  guided  and  en- 
lightened mine. 

I  request  you  will  always  believe  me  most  re- 
spectfully attached  to  you,  Madam.  Do  me  the 
favour  to  mention  my  name  sometimes  to  the 
president,  since  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  I 
ido  not  deserve  to  be  forgotten  by  him. 
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LETTER  XX. 


The  Baron    Scheffer   to   the   Marchioness  du 
Deff'and. 

Compiegne,  the  6th  of  July. 

I  have  received,  Madam,  such  flattering  proofs 
of  your  kindness  towards  me,  upon  various  in- 
teresting occasions,  that  I  consider  it  as  my  duty, 
since  I  feel  that  I  shall  derive  great  consolation 
from  so  doing  to  communicate  to  you  a  misfor- 
tune which  I  shall  ever  deeply  deplore.  Mon- 
sieur de  Chambrier  has  departed  this  life  !  he 
died  at  Wesel — I  only  received  the  news  this 
morning  ;  you  know  how  much  I  thought  of 
him  ;  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  you 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  many  many  reasons  which 
led  to  my  being  so  sincerely  attached  to  him  : 
he  might  have  been  deemed  Virtue  personified ; 
the  gentleness,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  charac- 
ter, could  only  be  equalled  by  the  strength  of 
his  understanding  ;  and  his  friendship  for  me 
knew  no  bounds.  I  greatly  commiserate  the  si- 
tuation of  several  poor  families  in  Paris,  who 
merely  subsisted  upon  his  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 
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tions.  I  never  mentioned  the  following  circum- 
stance during  his  lifetime,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  publish  it  now,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
setting  him  up  as  an  example  for  others.  He 
retained  in  his  house  an  elderly  woman,  of  tried 
fidelity,  whose  sole  occupation  was  daily  to  visit 
those  poor  to  whom  he  had  granted  small  an- 
nuities, whose  wants  she  enquired  into,  and  who 
were  all  relieved,  in  proportion  to  their  neces- 
sities. 

I  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons,  Madam,  for  en- 
tering into  these  details ;  but  you  are  so  feel- 
ingly alive  to  the  merits  of  others,  that  to  you  it 
is  almost  needless  to  apologize  for  dwelling  with 
enthusiasm  upon  the  virtues  of  our  friends.  May 
it  never  fall  to  your  lot,  to  feel  the  misery  of  re- 
cording them,  after  they  are  no  more  !  How 
consoling  I  should  feel  it,  at  such  a  moment, 
were  I  sufficiently  near  you,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  your  society,  and  of  your  agreeable  conversa- 
tion !  but  it  is  imposible,  situated  as  I  am,  for  me 
to  remove  to  any  distance  from  hence:  I  am, 
therefore,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  offering 
you  my  homage  from  afar  ;  may  I  request  you 
will  also  render  them  acceptable  to  Madame  du 
Chatel,  whom  I  respect  and  admire,  merely  a 
little  less  than  yourself,  whom  I  trust  will  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  &c.  &c* 
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LETTER  XXT. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Compiegne,  14th  July. 

You  have  written  me,  Madam,  the  most  delight- 
ful letter  that  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  receive; 
and  T  can  assure  you,  that,  afflicted  as  I  still  fee] 
for  the  irreparable  loss  I  have  sustained,  I  was 
greatly  comforted  to  find  you  were  so  kindly 
interested  in  my  misfortune.  I  am  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently resigned  to  my  loss,  to  apply  to  my- 
self the  remedy  at  which  you  hint :  indeed,  to 
apply  it  with  any  effect  to  my  situation,  requires 
more  than  a  mere  intellect-  al  conviction  of  its 
utility  such  as  mine.  My  only  resource  is,  there, 
fore,  in  your  friendship,  which  you  are  kind 
enough  to  offer  me,  granting  me,  at  the  same 
time,  the  envied  privilege  of  opening  my  heart 
to  you  upon  every  subject  ;  and  1  am  the  more 
anxious  to  profit  by  your  goodness,  as  I  already 
revere  and  respect  in  you  all  those  virtues  and 
talents  for  which  my  deceased  friend  was  so  re- 
nowned :  therefore,  if  you  continue  to  think 
me  worthy  of  your  friendship,  and  your  con- 
fidence^ 
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flclenfe,  t  feel  thai  I  shall  have  much  *e~s  reason 
to  regret  his  demise,  though  he  wili  always  live 
In  my  memory;  and  I  shall  feel  anxious  to  trans- 
mit some  convincing  proofs  of  his  innate  love 
of  virtue  to  posterity.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
\vith  whom  a  great  party  of  us  dined  the  day 
before  yesterday,  died  this  morning  ;  I  leave 
you  to  judge  of  our  consternation.  As  usual, 
his  physicians  are  accused  of  not  having  under- 
stood his  complaint,  when,-  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  very  innocent  of  many  of  the  deaths  to 
which  they  are  said  to  contribute,  since  I  do  not 
believe,  that  either  their  knowledge  or  their  ig- 
norance has  any  influence  over  the  decrees  of* 
the  fatal  sisters,  whose  seissars  they  cannot  be 
said  to  guide.  I  know  that  much  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  this  argument,  and  I 
also  know  that' much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  fa- 
tality and  predestination. 

But,  to  change  the  subject,  1  write  you  no- 
thing respecting  this  part  of  the  world,  because  I 
know  you  have  correspondents  here,  who  are 
better  informed  roan  myself.  You  know  that 
there  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  .the  Memoirs  of* 
the  House  of  Brandenhurgh  published  at  Berlin, 
with  a  dedicatory  epistle,  and  a  preface,  in  which 
our  amiable  president  is  mentioned,  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  such  honour  to  the  taste  of  the 
Xing. of  Prussia,  that  I  am  persuaded  he  will  soon 
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grow  tired  of  a  house  which  bears  the  name  of 
Sans  Souci,  and  of  the  society  of  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
gens  and  his  fellows  :  should  my  prognostics,  in 
this  respect,  be  verified,  I  shall  consider  this  great 
monarch,  to  whose  learning,  knowledge,  and  ta- 
lents, I  have  always  done  the  most  ample  justice, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age.  But, 
to  return  to  the  memoirs  which  led  me  into  this 
dissertation — Endeavour,  Madame,  to  procure  the 
last  Berlin  edition,  and  do  me  the  favour  to  let 
me  know  what  you  think  of  the  recent  additions, 
by  which  the  work  has  been  enlarged. 

When  you  see  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  do  me 
the  favour  to  recall  me  to  his  recollection  :  I 
shall  merely  mention  the  Marchioness  du  Chatel, 
to  request  you  will  endeavour  to  convince  her 
that  I  am  not  absolutely  undeserving  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  her  regard — mine  for  you,  Madame, 
is  not  susceptible  of  any  increase,  though  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  render  my  feelings 
intelligible  to  you ;  but  I  trust  you  will  believe 
me  to  be,  &c.  &c 
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LETTER  XXII. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

18th  July. 

My  last  letter  had  not,  it  should  seem,  reached 
you,  Madame,  when  you  did  me  the  favour  to  ad- 
dress me  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month;  yet  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  is  not  lost.  You  gijye  me  a 
fresh  proof  of  your  regard  for  me,  in  thus  kindly 
interesting  yourself,  respecting  what  has  so  re- 
cently happened  at  Stockholm — indeed,  I  never 
heard  of  a  more  dreadful,  nor  a  more  uncom- 
mon occurrence,  in  that  capital.  My  house  is 
one  of  the  eight  that  were  preserved  from  the 
flames,  in  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  that  metro- 
polis, which,  these  few  houses  excepted,  has  been 
entirely  reduced  to  ashes.  The  French  ambas- 
sador inhabits  another  of  these  eight  houses. 
We  are  by  r.o  means  in  doubt  respecting  the 
source  from  whence  this  and  many  other  of 
our  misfortunes  have  proceeded  ;  but  it  is  often 
necessary  to  affect  ignorance,  respecting  many 
circumstances,  till  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  situa- 
c  2  tion 
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tion  to  take  ample  revenge  for  the  injuries  we 
have  sustained. 

I  lead  a  very  regular  life,  which  would  be 
very  much  to  my  taste,  were  you  here,  Madame, 
and  could  bring  your  charming  evening  society 
with  yon,  since  at  Compiegne  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  enjoy  any.  The  inhabitants  of 
Belle  Chasse  have  not  been  to  Paris,  as  you  have 
been  told.  I  am  very  anxious  to  return  thither, 
merely  because  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  and 
converse  with  you  ;  and  you  are  too  good  a 
judge  of  the  dispositions  of  your  friends,  to  allow 
you  to  doubt  of  my  sincerity. 

To  judge  from  appearances,  we  have  nothing 
new  here  ;  but  you  must  be  convinced  that,  in 
a  place  where  so  many  interests  clash,  and 
where  each  individual  is  merely  anxious  to  pro- 
mote their  own,  there  must  always  be  much  to 
relate  :  if  we  dare  to  allow  our  tongues  free  li- 
berty, when  I  return  to  Paris,  I  will  convince  you 
of  the  truth  of  this,  as  I  mean  you  should  profit 
by  the  observations  I  have  been  able  to  make 
during  my  residence  here.  May  I  request  that 
you  will  remember  me  to  all  your  friends,  and 
that  you  will  believe  me  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Berlin,  2Sth  September,  1752o 

I  left  Paris,  Madame,  without  doing  myself  the 
honour  of  taking  leave  of  you  in  person,  which 
I  hope  you  will  feel  inclined  to  forgive,  since  I 
was  positively  so  distressed,  that  I  should  merely 
have  infected  you  with  my  grief;  and  I  thought, 
in  consideration  of  the  interest  which  you  deign 
to  take  in  my  concerns,  that  I  ought  to  spare  you 
the  disagreeable  task  of  reading  so  sorrowful  an 
elegy.  I  am  endeavouring,  however,  to  repair  my 
fault,  admitting  me  to  have  committed  one,  by 
enclosing  you  a  letter  from  M.  de  Voltaire ;  I 
am  convinced  it  will  amuse  you,  as  there  is  an 
insuperable  charm  attached  to  all  he  writes;  and 
you  will  learn  more  respecting  his  private  con- 
cerns from  himself,  than  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you,  though  I  have  spent  two  days  in  his  imme- 
diate vicinity  ;  but  then  I  merely  saw  him  in  the 
company  of  people,  before  whom  he  could  not 
have  spoken  freely  of  his  situation.  If  the 
friendship  and  regard  of  his  Royal  Master  does 
g  3  not 
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not  make  him  amends  for  every  thing,  he  is 
very  much  to  be  pitied  ;  for,  in  good  truth,  if 
we  except  the  said  master  of  his,  this  country 
can  boast  of  few  attractions,  for  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  good  com- 
pany of  France.  M.  de  Maupertius  is  dying  of 
a  consumption,  for  which  he  takes  asses'  milk, 
which  seems  to  be  of  service  to  him.  He  flat- 
ters himself  that  he  shall  recover  sufficient 
strength  to  undertake  a  journey  to  France, 
where  he  proposes  to  spend  the  winter,  as  the 
severity  of  that  season  at  Berlin  will  infallibly 
prove  his  death,  should  he  remain  here. 

Now,  Madame,  having  given  you  an  account 
of  every  thing,  and  every  body,  that  can  interest 
you  in  this  part  of  the  world,  suffer  me  to  say 
a  little  to  you  respecting  France,  since,  believe 
me,  my  thoughts  are  continually  wandering 
thither. 

Should  this  letter  find  you  still  at  Chamron,  I 
presume  you  will  be  upon  the  eve  of  your  de- 
parture for  Paris,  from  whence  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  fr»m  you, 
and  how  all  those  amiable  friends  of  yours  are, 
who  compose  your  society.  Do  me  the  favour 
to  direct  to  me  at  Stockholm,  where  I  expect 
to  be  three  weeks  hence. 

Adieu,  Madam  :  you  must  be  fully  convinced 
pf  my  respect  and  attachment  for  you  ;    there 
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only  remains  for  me  to  convince  you  of  my 
constancy,  of  which  I  hope  to  give  you  lasting 
proofs,  by  remaining  as  sincerely  attached  to 
you  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  immense  space 
which  now  separates  us. 
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LETTER  XXIV, 

Monsieur  de   Voltaire  to  the  Marchioness  dn 
Deffand. 

[Enclosed  in  the  preceding  one.] 

Potzdam,  23d  September,  1752, 

The  Swedish  envoy  assured  me,  Madame,  that  you 
-still  do  me  the  fav,our  to  remember,  and  speak 
of  me  with  your  accustomed  goodness  :  can  any 
thing  be  more  flattering?  We  supped  together 
with  the  king  upon  earth,  who  has  the  most 
sense  and  real  wit ;  your  society  was  alone  want- 
ing to  have  induced  us  to  believe  we  had  been 
assisting  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  Homer's  gods. 
Baron  SchefTer  will  tell  you  how  sincerely  I  re- 
gret the  being  deprived  of  your  conversation, 
and  will  also  take  the  trouble  to  forward  this 
letter  to  you.  You  have  greatly  lessened  my 
wish  to  visit  Paris,  since  you  have  sought  a  re- 
treat in  Provence;  but  I  do  not  despair  of  meet- 
ing you  there,  some  time  or  other.  A  retired 
life  has  its  charms,  but  Paris  can  boast  of  still 
jnore.     It  may  appear  surprising  to  you,  that  I 

should 
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should  talk  of  leading  a  retired  life,   while  I  re- 
sided at  the  court  of  a  great  king  ;   but  T  request 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  Madame,  that  I  do  not  at- 
tend the  royal  morning  toilet  in  a  well-powdered 
wig,  nor  that  I  do  not  from  thence  proceed,  with, 
all  due  ceremony,  to  hear  the  royal  mass ;  nor  am 
I  obliged  to  attend  the  royal  dinner,  nor  to  insert, 
jn  the  Gazette,   that  I  have  free  access  to  the  so- 
vereign ;  nor  am  I  required,  after  dinner,  to  com- 
pose spiritual  songs  and  romances.  I  am  debarred 
from  all  this  splendid   misery,  since  I  am  not 
^required  to  pay  my  court  to  any  body — not  even 
to  the  master  of  the  house  ;  and  I  certainly  do 
not  write  spiritual  songs.     I  am  very  conveni- 
ently lodged,  in  a  ven  fine  palace,  near  two  or 
three  ungodly  men,  with  whom  I  regularly  dine, 
with  more  sobriety  than  many  monks.     When  I 
am  in  good  health,  I  sup  with  the  king  ;  and,  our 
conversation  neither  rolls  upon  unprofitable  ge- 
$era]it.ies,  nor  upon  private  bickerings,  but  upon 
the  degree  of  taste  such  and  such  authors  have 
displaced — the    improvements   which    are  daily 
making  in  the  line  arts — upon  real  philosophy — 
the  means  of  being  happy — and  the  best  mode  of 
discerning   truth   from  error.     We   next    discuss 
fretdom     of   thought     the   truths    which    Locke 
teaches,  and  of  which*  the  le-ned  ■-! /vines  of  rhe 
Sorbonne  chu^e  to  remain  ignorant — nor  do  we 
forget  to  dwell  upon  the  ntwlv-ci^covered  se- 
cret, 
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cret,  that  of  purifying  a  great  kingdom,  by  the 
means  of  billets  of  confession — in  short,  during 
more  than  two  years,  which  I  have  spent  in  what 
is  styled  a  court,  since  it  is  merely,  in  fact,  a 
quiet  retreat  for  philosophers,  not  a  day  has 
elapsed,  during  which  I  have  not  gleaned  some 
instruct! on.  Never  did  I  lead  a  life  more  suit- 
able for  an  invalid,  since  I  am  not  required  to 
make  any  visits,  nor  have  no  duties  of  society 
to  fulfil ;  my  time  is  therefore  all  my  own,  and 
I  never  goffered  more  at  my  ease:  I  enjoy  as 
much  tranquillity  and  liberty  as  you  do,  where 
you  now  are,  which  is  certainly  far  preferable  to 
being  exposed  to  those  ridiculous  broils,  in  which 
I  was  continually  involved  at  Paris.  The  Pre- 
sident Renault  sometimes  writes  to  me,  but  the 
Count  d'Argenson  has,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, totally  forgotten  me  :  had  he  remember- 
ed me  more  when  he  was  in  the  ministry,  pro- 
bably I  should  not  now  have  enjoyed  the  sort  of 
happiness,  for  which  I  am,  in  some  measure,  in- 
debted to  his  forget  fulness.  Yet  I  still  love  my 
native  country,  even  in  spite  of  the  just  reasons 
I  have  to  complain  of  her ;  and  I  always  mention 
the  false  jade  with  pleasure. 

I  have  now  given  you  an  exact  account  of  the 
state  of  my  soul,  and  you  may  give  me  my  billet 
of  confession  as  soon  as  you  please  ;  but  you  must 
in  your  turn  confess  yourself  to  me — inform  me 

how 
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how  you  do,  ar-d  what  you  do,  to  preserve  yo»*f 
health  and  your  happiness — when  yon  propose 
returning  to  Paris — and  how  you  relish  the  fol- 
lies of  this  life  ? 

I  mean  to  send  you,  ere  long,  a  new  edition 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  which 
you  will  find  a  third  more  than  in  the  last,  which 
I  maintain  to  be  both  singular  and  incontro- 
vertible truth.  I  have  given  my  fancy  full 
scope  upon  the  article  of  writers,  as  I  have  taken 
quite  as  much  liberty  as  Bayle  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  having  merely  endeavoured  to  shorten 
what  he  lengthened  too  much  :  among  other 
things,  there  are  too  strange  letters  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's,  who  was,  with  all  his  faults,  a  very 
great  king  ;  and  the  age  in  which  he  reigned  was 
a  very  glorious  one.  But  we  may  now  boast  of 
having  Duchappe.  Let  me  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  enjoy  your  health,  Madame,  and  to 
remember  one  of  the  most  attached  and  most 
zealous  of  your  slaves. 
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LETTER  XXV. 


The  Bar  on   Sclieffer  to   the  Marchioness   du 
Deffand. 

Stockholm,  15th  December,  1752- 

When  I  consider,  Madame,  the  immense  distance 
which  now  separates  us,  I  feel  surprised  at  your 
letters  being  able  to  reach  me;  yet  I  duly  re- 
ceived that  one  you  did  me  the  favour  to 
write  to  me  the  eighth  of  last  month.  Your  re- 
solution not  to  return  to  Paris,  confirms  me  in 
the  opinion  I  have  always  had  of  your  character: 
a  mind  so  enlightened  as  yours,  distinguishes  at 
once  between  good  and  evil,  and  seeks  the  one 
as  sedulously  as  it  avoids  the  other :  people  of 
less  understanding  are  unable  to  do  so,  as  they 
are  necessarily  deficient  in  point  of  firmness.  As 
you  have  mixed  more  with  the  great  world  than 
any  body,  I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that,  hav- 
ing taken  a' dislike  to  it,  in  you,  such  a  sensation 
should  almost  amount  to  disgust.  Perhaps  I  am, 
to  the  full,  as  worthy  as  the  Bishop  of  Macon  to 
live  near  you,  disposed,  as  your  mind  now  is, 
tQ  exclaim,  with  Solomon — fC  All   is  vanity."    I 

am 


am  therefore  very  sorry  I  am  not  also  your 
neighbour.  Does  not  this  wish  sufficiently  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  my  new  mode  of  life?  if  not, 
let  me  add,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that 
each  succeeding  day — nay,  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment, increases  my  regret  for  having  left 
France,  as  I  feel  that  my  loss  has  been  very  real, 
and  that  the  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  I  made 
to  my  duty,  which  I  hoped  to  find  here,  is  va- 
nishing in  smoke.  You  perceive,  Madame,  that 
I  neither  wish  to  appear  more  courageous,  nor 
more  of  a  philosopher,  than  I  really  am  ;  and,  as 
I  know  that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  interest  your- 
self in  my  concerns,  it  affords  me  infinite  con- 
solation, to  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  am  very 
miserable,  which,  I  dare  say,  you  will  believe  I 
would  not  own  to  every  body.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  make  every  effort  to  conceal  my  sorrow: 
indeed,  I  overwhelm  myself  with  business,  and 
work  early  and  late,  to  banish  reflections  upon 
the  past;  yet  I  merely  expect  to  injure  my 
health  by  these  vain  efforts,  and  that  will  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me,  situated  as  I  now 
am.  But  I  have  said  enough — nay,  a  great  deal 
too  much  upon  this  subject.  I  can  only  en- 
treat you  would  follow  my  example,  Madame,  as 
you  cannot  dwell  too  long  upon  what  concerns 
yourself  in  your  letters  to  me.  Voltaire's  must 
have  amused  you ;  but,  though  I  dare  sav  he 
3  displayed 
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displayed  no  small  degree  of  art,  in  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  you  that  he  was  perfectly 
happy,  I  perceive  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  you  believe  so;  nor  did  I  expect  he 
would,  since  I,  who  observed  him  very  narrowly, 
can  assure  you  that  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  en- 
vied. He  spends  the  whole  day  alone  in  his  own 
room,  not  by  choice,  but  from  necessity;  he  then 
sups  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  much  more  from  ne- 
cessity than  choice,  as  he  must  feel  that  he  is 
placed  there  nearly  upon  the  same  footing  the 
actors  belonging  to  the  Opera  at  Paris  were  at 
the  tables  of  the  nobility — that  is,  to  sing  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company.  1  am  much  mis- 
taken, if  he  bears  up  much  longer  against  the 
ennui  that  such  a  life  must  occasion  him  ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  bear  up  against  the  ennui  this 
letter  must  occasion  you,  if  I  do  not  speedily 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion ;  therefore  I  shall  only 
add,  that  you  owe  me  some  small  return  for  the 
sincere  attachment  and  regard  with  which  I  sub- 
scribe myself,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XXVI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Stockholm,  9th  March,  1753. 

It  is  very  true,  Madame,  that  your  letters  very 
essentially  contribute  to  my  consolation  :  if  I 
thought  mine  more  worthy  of  your  notice,  I 
would  write  to  you  much  oftener,  since  I  feel  a 
great  pleasure  in  thus  paying  my  court  to  you, 
as  you  have  persuaded  me  that  you  feel  inte- 
rested in  all  I  do  :  this  certainly  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  attachment  I  have  always  felt  for 
you,  and  renders  me  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
retain  your  confidence.  The  account  you  send 
me  respecting  your  health,  and  your  having 
resolved  to  return  to  Paris,  I  consider  as  very 
agreeable  intelligence,  since  it  should  appear 
that  you  were  in  fact  merely  troubled  with  the 
vapours.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  thought  this 
complaint  preyed  so  much  upon  the  mind,  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  cure,  as  it  led  people  to 
avoid  society,  though  solitude  encreases  the  dis- 
order.    I  am  very  happy  to  find  I  was  mistaken 

in 
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in   my   conjectures  :    may    you  never   be  trou- 
bled with  such  vapours  again  ! 

Voltaire's  last  adventures  are  certainly  very 
lamentable;  \et,  all  things  considered,  I  do  not 
think  he  is  the  person  who  has  dishonoured  him- 
self the  most.  The  Diatribe  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  poor  work,  which  would  have  hurt  the  repu- 
tation of  its  author  much  more,  had  not  the 
King  of  Prussia  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  burnt. 
This  bonfire,  and  what  followed,*'  have  given 
celebrity  to  a  very  flat,  though  oe^ainiy  a  very 
malicious  work;  and  Voltaire  would  have  been 
mo'-f  perished  for  having  written  it,  had  if  been 
treated  with  ;he  contempt  it  deserved.  What 
you  write  me,  Madame,  respecting  what  passed 
upo>  the  occasion  of  the  separation  which  has 
taken  pace  between  this  wit  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  h  a  stroke  worthy  of  him.  He  never 
said  any  t hfa fg  better,  when  he  was  considered  as 
a  man  of  taste,  and  was  endeavouring  to  obtain 
that  degree  of  glory  which  he  has  now  lost.  I 
am  in  despair,  at  not  having  yet  received  the  '« 
work  of  your  little  friend  D'Alcmbert ;  I  am  in 
daily  expectation  of  it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  so 
wise  a  man,  and  so  good  a  writer,  never  can  ' 
publish  any  thing  but  what  is  very  good. 

I  have  just  received  the   life   of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  which  I  do  not  read  with  the  same 

pleasure 
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pleasure  I  did  her  letters.  When  you  return  to 
Paris,  I  shall  request  your  leave  to  write  more  at 
length  respecting  new  publications :  meanwhile 
I  request  you  would  believe,  Madame,  that  I  still 
entertain  hopes  of  seeing  you  again,  and  that  I 
shall  feel  doubly  happy,  by  having  it  in  my 
power  to  convince  you,  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  I  shall  seek  to  profit  by  your  conversation, 
that  no  one  can  be  more  respectfully,  or  more 
tenderly  attached  to  you  than  I  am.  The  Count 
de  Bernstoff  always  preferred  the  useful  to  the 
agreeable :  I  am  fond  of  blending  both,  which 
makes  me  so  partial  to  your  society. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Stockholm,  6th  Juno,  1753. 

I  admire,  Madame,  the  industry  of  men,  and  I 
felt  half  inclined  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  first 
inventor  of  posts,  upon  receiving  a  letter  from 
you,  dated  Macon,  at  the  utmost  extremity  of 
Sweden,  upon  the  borders  of  Lapland,  from 
whence  I  am  but  just  returned,  and  where  I 
have  been  to  visit  a  seat  of  mine,  which  I  have 
never  been  near  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I 
consider  it  as  really  worthy  admiration,  the  being 
able  thus  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each 
other,  while  at  such  a  distance ;  indeed,  by  the 
means  of  this  wonderful  invention,  we  seem  to 
be  all  of  the  same  nature;  while  the  ancients 
have  become  our  cotemporaries,  thanks  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  You  must  place  these 
certainly  general  reflections  to  the  account  of 
the  extreme  pleasure  I  felt  upon  receiving,  when 
cut  off,  in  a  manner,  from  the  society  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  such  a  proof  of  vour  remem- 
brance; and  never  have  you  favoured  me  with  a 

more 
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more   delightful   letter.     It   contains,    Madame, 
such  strong  truths,  and  so  much  real  philosophy, 
that,  so  far  from  dissipating  what  you  are  pleased 
to  deem  an  illusion,  with  respect  to  the  attach- 
ment, and  the  admiration   with  which  you  have 
inspired  me,  I  am  more  and  more  fortified  in  my 
opinion,  that  no  one  was  ever  so  deserving  as 
yourself,  of  both  my  sincerest  esteem,  and  my 
greatest  admiration,  since  you  unite  every  qua- 
lity,   likely    to    create    such   sentiments   in    the 
minds  of  your  friends.     I   hope  you   felt  more 
satisfied,  upon    finding   yourself  once    more  in 
Paris,  than  you  seemed  to  expect.     There  is  cer- 
tainly much  tinsel  to  be  met  with  there;    but 
those  who  are   inclined  to  be  reasonable,  may 
meet  with  people  as  reasonable  as  themselves, 
and  as  dispassionate  ;  and  there  are   many  very 
amiable  people,  ever  surrounded  by  others,  who 
cannot  positively  boast  of  having  even  common 
sense  :  you,  in  particular,   Madame,  have  many 
friends,   of  such  real,  acknowledged,  and  distin- 
guished   merit,  that    for   you,   Paris  ought    to 
abound   with  delight.     I    agree    that   you  may 
have  had  reason   to  complain   of  some  of  your 
acquaintance;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  banish 
such  beings  from  your  recollection,  except  you 
feel,  as  I  should  do,  a  great  consolation  in  their 
neglect  :    therefore,   if  you  but    enjoy   a  good 
state  of  health,  I  cannot  suppose  you  will  regret 
h  2  the 
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the  country,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  its  inhabitants,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  poets  of  all  ages;  but  they  are  allowed  great 
licences;  and  if  they  spoke  the  truth  in  this  in- 
stances either  innocence  nor  simplicity  can  have  any 
great  attractions  for  us,  who  are,  m ore's  the  pity, 
no  longer  neither  simple  nor  innocent.  Besides, 
Madame,  I  think  that  the  interest  which  others 
take  in  our  welfare  and  our  concerns,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  from  whence  our  happiness 
arises :  if  I  am  right  in  this  belief,  you  must  be 
happier  at  Paris  than  in  any  province  of  France, 
as  your  friends  will  have  it  more  in  their  power 
to  display  this  sort  of  regard  for  you,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  it  more  fully.  Alas!  why 
am  I  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  will 
contribute  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  advance  ? 

What  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  write  me 
respecting  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  has  occasioned 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  like  to  hear  him 
well  spoken  of,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  friend- 
ship he  always  displayed  towards  me  :  if  he  does 
not  regret  the  sacrifice  that  he  has  made,  he  is 
certainlv  happy  ;  and  if  he  only  appears  not  to 
regret  it,  he  will  at  least  enjoy  the  consideration 
he  will  derive  from  this  apparent  indifference: 
that  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  retreat,  can 
•nly  be  lessened  by  his  repentance. 

I  was 
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I  was  extremely  shocked  by  Lord  Hyde's 
dreadful  accident,  and  subsequent  death,  as  I 
greatly  esteemed  him,  for  his  very  superior 
talents,  and  his  rare  virtues;  nor  could  I  suffi- 
ciently admire  his  gentleness,  his  simplicity,  and 
his  modesty :  indeed,  take  him  all  in  all,  he  was 
a  man  of  much  greater  merit  than  we  generally 
meet  with.  His  tragical  and  premature  death 
has  made  me  make  many  reflections  respecting 
the  frail  tenure  of  our  existence,  and  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  all  worldly  advantages;  but  except  by  a 
miracle  of  grace  (of  which  we  never  hear)  those 
advantages  will  always  have  their  value  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  possess  them,  or  who  still 
hope  to  acquire  them.  I  grieve  to  conclude 
this  already  long  letter,  which  nevertheless  con- 
tains so  little;  but  you  will  be  inclined  to  shew 
me  some  indulgence  upon  that  score,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  residing  in  a  country  so  barren 
in  events  ;  you  will  not  have  this  complaint  to 
make  of  the  one  that  you  inhabit,  where  the 
fermentation  has  of  late  been  very  great.  Pos- 
sibly before  you  receive  this  letter,  the  most 
remarkable  alterations  may  have  taken  place, 
since  every  thing  is  subject  to  change,  except 
the  respectful  attachment  with  which  I  subscribe 
myself,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Stockholm,  24th  August,  1753. 

I  feel  much  gratified,  Madame,  by  the  appro- 
bation, and  even  praise,  which  you  bestow  upon 
my  letters,  since  I  have  always  wished  to  deserve 
your  applause,  as  your  commendations  are  al- 
ways dictated  by  the  most  refined  taste,  and  the 
most  enlightened  judgment ;  of  course,  they  are 
particularly  flattering  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  appear  deserving  of  them.  Yet  it  is  very  true 
that  perfect  happiness  is  a  mere  chimera,  since  I 
now  dread  the  not  being  able  to  retain  what  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  :  this  fear 
almost  makes  me  tremble  while  I  write;  notwith- 
standing, I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  till  you  abso- 
lutely forbid  me  to  give  you  so  trifling  a  proof 
of  my  gratitude,  and  of  the  real  pleasure  which 
I  feel,  in  doing  homage  to  your  very  superior 
talents, 

I  appeared  to  you  more  of  a  philosopher,  in 
my  last,  than  in  my  preceding  letters,  from 
which  you  conclude,  Madame,  that  I  no  longer 
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so  keenly  regret  having  \eft  France.  I  wish  to 
God  I  was  as  reasonable  as  you  seem  to  think  in 
that  respect  !  since,  believe  me,  I  still  pine  after 
Paris,  as  much  as  I  did  at  the  moment  of  my  de- 
parture: but  to  give  you  a  just  idea  of  my  situ- 
ation, suffer  me  to  tell  you,  that  the  intellectual 
part  of  my  soul  (excuse  this  school-boy  expres- 
sion) is  fully  occupied  here  by  very  satisfactory- 
objects;  but  the  feeling  part  of  it  would  be  anni- 
hilated, if  it  did  not  contrive  to  e:dst  upon  the 
remembrance  of  the  past.  I  must  also,  however, 
acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  shall  ever  be  anxious  to 
maintain  the  friendly  connexions  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  form  in  France,  since, 
though  absence  is  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of 
love,  it  is  often  the  bond  of  friendship.  I  flatter 
myself  that  this  sincere  confession  will  induce 
you  to  write  to  me  frequently,  as  I  am  more 
anxious  than  ever  respecting  your  health,  and  to 
know  how  your  present  mode  of  life  suits  your 
constitution.  Your  regard  for  Voltaire,  of 
which  I  am  well  aware,  and  which  I  think 
worthy  of  you,  has  often  induced  me  to  regret 
that  I  have  not,  of  late,  been  sufficiently  near 
you,  to  talk  with  you  respecting  the  cruel  per- 
secutions he  has  undergone.  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent Henault,  about  a  week  ago,  that  he  had 
been  seized,  and  confined  in  a  Prussian  for- 
tress; fortunately  I  was  mistaken,  as  this  rumour 
n  4  has 
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has    been     publicly     contradicted,     which     has 
given   me   the  greatest    satisfaction,    since    we 
should  have  lost  all  the  good  things  that  he  will 
doubtless    still    give    us,    should    he    remain    at 
liberty.    I  think  he  is  now  cured  of  the  folly  of 
having  ribbons,  and  chamberlain's  keys,  of  sup- 
ping with  kings,  and  of  fancying  himself  a  noble- 
man of  their  court;  he  will  now  know  how  to 
appreciate  the   tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a 
man  of  letters ;  and  his  works  will  not  lose  by 
this  change   in  his  sentiments.     May  I  request 
you  will  let  me  know   whether  you   have  heard 
from  him;  only  write  me  two  words,  that  I  may 
be  authorised  to  write  you  an  answer.     I  sin- 
cerely wish  our  correspondence  was  rather  more 
animated,   yet  I  dare  not  set  the  tone,  as  I  had 
much  rather  receive  it  from  you  ;   but  I  promise 
you  the  conversation  shall  not  languish  on  my 
side,    that  is,  if  you  permit  me  to  choose  the 
subject. 

Your  public  affairs  afflict  me  greatly:  I  pride 
myself  upon  the  glory  of  France ;  as  my  love 
for  your  nation  often  induces  me  to  fancy  myself 
a  Frenchman  ;  and  I  positively  suffer  martyrdom, 
when  I  hear  people  reasoning  respecting  what  is 
doing  and  saying  there.  Either  the  royal  autho- 
rity is  respected  in  France,  or  it  is  not;  if  it  is, 
let  it  be  employed  in  re-establishing  the  ancient 
forms,  or  in  establishing  new  ones,  that  are  likely 
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to  be  received  with  approbation.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  royal  authority  is  limited  by  laws, 
and  ancient  customs,  then  let  it  be  contented 'to 
observe  them.  France  will  neither  be  more  nor 
less  powerful,  nor  its  king  less  considered  in 
Europe.  Adieu,  Madame ;  I  love,  respect,  and 
am  more  attached  to  you  than  any  one  else  ever 
can  be. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

Tlie  same  to  the  same. 

Stockholm,  2d  November,  1753. 

You  forbid  mc  to  praise  you,  Madame — that  is  to 
say,  to  address  you  r.s  freely  and  as  sincerely  as 
I  have  done  in  my  preceding  letters.  You  shall 
be  obeyed ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  great  respect,  and  the  sincere  attach- 
ment I  have  for  you,  I  should  be  unable  to  put 
such  a  restraint  upon  my  feelings  :  but  I  will  put 
up  with  any  restrictions,  rather  than  give  up  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  you,  and  of  receiving,  in 
return,  the  kind  proofs  of  your  remembrance, 
with  which,  admitting  I  submit  to  your  orders, 
you  are  still  inclined  to  favour  me. 

I  think  your  resolution  to  give  dinners,  in- 
stead of  suppers,  may  prove  as  beneficial  to 
your  health  as  agreeable  to  your  friends,  who 
will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  assembling 
earlier  ;  and,  in  general,  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  good  dinners,  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  tranquillity,  very  agreeable  to  the 
feelings   of  those  whom  they  frequent  ;  and  I 

have 
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have  often  found  dinner  parties,  to  the  full,  as  gay 
as  supper  ones  ;  and  often,  during  these  dinners, 
I  have  considered  that  since  people,  who,  on 
account  of  their  age,  or  their  health,  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  abridging  some  of  their 
pleasure,  can  still  feel  happy  and  contented,  we 
ought  not  to  dread,  as  we  generally  do,  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age.  From  making  this  reflection, 
I  have  been  led  to  think  that  Montagne  may  not 
have  been  in  the  right,  when  he  says,  that  the 
death  of  our  youth  may  be  deemed  the  essence  of  our 
natural  demise,  since  it  is  often  more  difficult  to 
bear,  with  due  resignation.  My  friend,  M.  de 
Chambrier,  whom  I  have  so  often  mentioned 
to  you,  has  assured  me  that  he  had  been  feelingly 
convinced  that  Montagne  had  been  mistaken, 
since,  having  long  retained  his  health,  after  he 
had  lost  every  other  pretension  to  youth,  he 
found  himself  much  happier,  at  an  advanced  age, 
than  during  the  effervescence,  and  what  are 
deemed  the  pleasures  of  adolescence.  As  I  every 
day  draw  nearer  the  time  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
decide  between  him  and  this  celebrated  author, 
from  my  own  experience,  I  will  then  give  you 
my  opinion  upon  the  subject,  with  as  much 
truth  as  I  am  sure  my  friend  did,  when  speaking 
upon  it  to  me.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject  from  which  I  have  so  strangely  wandered, 
and  assure  you,  that  I  feel  truly  rejoiced  to  learn 

that 
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that  your  present  mode  of  life  appears  so  per- 
fectly suitable  to   your  constitution  :  would  to 
Heaven  that  I  were  sufficiently  near  you,  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  circumstance  in  person ! 
How  happy  I  should  feel,  could  I  join  your  din- 
ner parties,  at  which  I  can  suppose,  wit,  liberty, 
mutual  confidence,  and  constant  gaiety,  are  sure  to 
preside.      I  presume  Madame  La  Roche  is  still 
of  your  parties,  as  she  can  never  be  more  agree- 
ably  situated.     I  should    merely    be    deceiving 
you  and  myself,  were  I  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
shall  be  at  liberty,  before  the  expiration   of  the 
next  two  years,  to  join  your  guests  :   but   I  may 
■venture  to  engage  to  visit  France  three  years 
hence,  when  I  mean  to  request  you  will  suffer 
me  to  pay  my  court  to  you  as  usual :   the  hope 
of  enjoying   this  pleasure,    alone    prevents  me 
from  giving  way  to  the  despair  I  should   other- 
wise feel,  whenever  I  thought  of  France,  which 
I  consider   as   one    of  the    finest   countries   in 
Europe ;  possibly   its  being  the  place  of  your 
residence,  may  have  prejudiced  me  in  its  favour. 
As  I  presume  you  are  still  surrounded  by  the 
same  circle  of  friends  with  whom   I  was  accus- 
tomed to  associate,  may  I  request  you  will  some- 
times mention  me  to  them  r*   I  have  not  heard 
from  the  President  Renault  for  a  length  of  time ; 
I  hope  he  is  in  good  health,  and  that  his  life  will 
be  prolonged,  for  the  advantage  and  the  instruc- 
tion 
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tion  of  mankind.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  M. 
de  Pont  de  Veyle  at  Madame  du  Betz's ;  and 
I  can  suppose  he  is,  as  usual,  very  gay  and  very 
amiable. 

My  brother,  who  has  been  greatly  his  own 
enemy,  in  not  having  sooner  requested  to 
be  introduced  to  you,  will  assure  you,  Madame, 
how  sincerely  I  am  your  most  devoted,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XXX. 


The  same  to  the  same* 

Stockholm,  4th  January,  1754. 

Some  time  ago,  Madame,  I  had  very  great  reason 
to  speak  in  praise  of  the  post,  which  conveyed 
your  letters  to  me,  with  great  celerity  and  punc- 
tuality, even  while  I  was  on  the  borders  of  Lap- 
land ;  now  I  have  as  much  reason  to  complain 
of  its  irregularity — your  letters  seldom  reach  me, 
and  never  till  so  long  after  the  dates,  that  I  am 
fearful  vou  will  in  time  grow  tired  of  writing  to 
me.  But  let  me  hope  that  you  will  never  be  so 
cruel,  as  it  would  really  be  depriving  me  of  a 
pleasure  which  is  essentially  requisite  to  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life.  You  are  very  amiable,  to  ac- 
cept the  rendezvous  I  venture  to  make  with  you, 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  since  two  years,  en- 
livened by  such  hopes,  will  soon  pass  away.  I 
agree  that  it  was  necessary  my  proposal  should 
have  been  dated  from  hence,  that  is,  two  thou- 
sand leagues  from  Paris,  not  to  have  been  down- 
right ridiculous;  I  only  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
fulfil  my  engagement ;  at  all  events,  I  must  in- 

treat 
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treat  you  would  believe  that  my  patience  and 
my  constancy  are  proof  against  absence  and 
every  temptation.  As  this  last  word  may  perhaps 
confirm  the  opinion  you  seem  to  entertain,  that 
my  philosophy  is  not  absolutely  sterling,  suffer 
me  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Ma- 
dame, that  my  proposed  return  to  France  has  no 
reference  to  business  of  a  political  nature,  as  I 
merely  hope,  when  at  Paris,  to  lead  a  quiet  re- 
gular life,  as  every  man  ought  to  do,  whose  pas- 
sions are  under  any  degree  of  subjection  ;  in- 
deed, those  are  the  only  people  who  ought  to 
mix  in  society  ;  and  I  have  already  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  that  to  which  you  promise  to 
introduce  me. 

Suffer  me,  nevertheless,  to  enquire  who  these 
new  acquaintances  are  ?  as  I  shall  almost  fancy  I 
am  living  with  you  and  them,  when  I  know  ra- 
ther more  respecting  their  titles  to  your  regard. 
And  now  suffer  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  courage  you  display,  respecting  the  increas- 
ing weakness  of  your  eyes.  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  never  be  absolutely  dark,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  I  am  well  convinced 
that  it  is  very  dreadful,  merely  to  live  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  such  a  misfortune  :  happy  are 
those,  who,  like  you,  have  sufficient  courage  to 
preserve  your  spirits,  while  in  the  continual 
dread  of  such  an  evil. 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Formont  will  then  be  with  you,  Ma- 
dame, when   yon  receive   this  letter.     I    ought 
to  feel  alarmed  at  the  threat  you  hold  out,  to 
shew  him  all  those  I  have  written  you ;  but,  as 
I  never  had,  nor  never  shall  have,  any  preten- 
sions, with  respect  to  my  style,  &c.  I  care  not 
who  reads  them,  since  the  letters  of  the  first  wits 
of  the  age  are  often  devoid  of  what  we  so  an- 
xiously seek  in  them — wit;  but  those  which  the 
heart  dictates,  cannot  be  absolutely  devoid  of 
feeling ;    and    those  who  receive  them  require 
no  more — at  least,  you  are  kind  enough  not  to 
expect  any  more  from  me ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  I  shall  never  want  subject,  while  you  are  so 
easily   satisfied.     But,   to  return   to  M.  de  For- 
mont— I    request   you    will   assure   him    that  I 
sincerely  condole  with  him  for  the  loss  of  his  re- 
lation, who  was  so  long,  and  so  successfully  em- 
ployed at  Berlin.     The  Prussian  minister  at  this 
court,  told  me,   the    other  day,   that  his   death 
Was  greatly  lamented  at  Berlin ;   I  think  more 
cannot  be  sai'd  in  his  praise. 

Who  will  be  able  to  console  Madame  du  Chatel 
for  the  absence  of  her  daughter,  who  must,  of 
course,  accompany  her  husband  to  Rome  ?  and 
who  are  to  console  some  other  Parisian  belles, 
to  whom  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent,  for 
his  departure  ?  I  dare  say  you  will  prognosti- 
cate that  he  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  I  may 

therefore 
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therefore  acknowledge  that  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion,  since  it  was  at  his  own  option  to  re- 
main where  he  was;  and  had  he  been  really  at- 
tached to  either  the  country  or  the  people,  he 
would  have  done  the  latter.  Adieu,,  Madame; 
only  bear  in  mind,  that  my  duty  towards  my  so- 
vereign, alone  induced  me  to  return  to  Sweden. 
I  hope  the  winter  at  Paris  is  rather  more  mild 
than  it  is  here. 


vol.  i.  1  LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Stockholm,  19th  March,  1754. 

I  am  feelingly  convinced,  Madame,  that  you 
greatly  add  to  the  happiness  and  delight  of  those 
who  can  converse  with  you  ;  but  you  add  still 
more  to  mine,  when  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
write  to  me.  Yet  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  ex- 
pect you  should  devote  more  than  your  absolute 
leisure  moments  to  me,  as  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difference  you  must  feel,  when  addressing  a  per- 
son who  cannot  answer  you  in  less  than  two 
months — and  then  perhaps  not  much  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  when  conversing  with  those  who  ani- 
mate and  enliven  your  own  wit,  by  that  they 
display  in  their  conversation  :  therefore  I  merely 
appeal  to  your  compassion,  when  I  request  you 
to  devote  your  leisure  to  me,  as  you  may 
safely  entrust  me  with  your  reflections  and  your 
thoughts;  and  I  shall  thus  become  your  com- 
panion during  your  most  solitary  moments;  and 
you  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  your 
whole  life  is  employed  in  contributing  to  the 
6  happiness, 
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happiness,  the  pleasure,  and  the  improvement  of 
others. 

I  can  assure  you,  Madame,  that  I  am  no  longer 
intoxicated  in  the  way  you  used  to  affect  to  be- 
lieve I  was  at  Paris  ;  yet  a  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm, or  intoxication,  which  you  please,  appears 
so  necessary  to  me,  to  enable  us  to  bear  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  life,  that  I  have  taken  deep 
draughts  of  patriotism,  which  frequently  turns 
the  head,  as  much  as  love,  or  any  other  passion 
carried  to  excess.  Liberty  is  become  my  idol, 
and  it  is  upon  the  altar  of  this  goddess  that  I 
offer  up  my  incense.  The  English,  whose  laws 
have  rendered  them  a  free  people,  are  positively 
enslaved  by  the  corruption  of  their  morals ;  and 
their  folly  is  so  great,  that  they  sell  themselves  to 
their  king,  for  the  very  money  they  have  pre- 
viously voted  him.  The  French  now  appear 
to  understand  the  value  of  Liberty,  and  seem  in- 
clined to  adopt  and  follow  her  decrees  ;  but  they 
require  the  English  laws  to  enable  them  to  do  so; 
therefore  I  fear  their  efforts  will  prove  abortive. 
Sweden  is  yet  free,  both  with  respect  to  its  laws 
and  its  morals ;  yet,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  this 
republic  bears  the  title  of  king,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things,  those  four  lettershave 
always  a  tendency  to  the  increase  of  power, 
there  requires,  in  a  state  thus  constituted,  vigi- 
lant and  busy  citizens,  who  can  direct  the  mind 
1 2  of 
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of  the  people  to  the  necessary  arts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  liberty.  If  you  think,  Madame, 
that  you  wrote  me  what  might  to  me  appear  un- 
intelligible, I  hope  you  will  agree  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example. 

I  am  assured  that  the  journey  of  the  Prince 
de  Beauvau  into  Lorraine,  which  you  were  so 
obliging  as  to  mention  to  me,  was  undertaken  in 
a  fit  of  despair  :  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  Count  d'Estree's  journey  into  Saxony  was 
undertaken  from  the  same  motives. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  having  added  Ma- 
dame du  Clermont  to  your  parties;  I  have  fre- 
quently met  her,  during  my  residence  at  Paris, 
and  always  considered  her  as  a-very  amiable  wo- 
man. Should  I  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to 
return  amongst  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  bring 
the  cold  of  this  Northern  climate  with  me,  that 
I  may  not  again  be  obliged  to  travel  in  search  of 
icicles,  in  spite  of  myself.  I  send  you  with  this 
letter,  a  manuscript  work  of  the  King  of  Prussia's, 
which  has  never  been  in  print;  you  will  not  find 
the  subject  very  interesting  ;  but  every  thing 
which  proceeds  from  a  king's  pen  appears  to  me 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
reading.  Perhaps  those  were  to  blame  who  de- 
sired me  not  to  give  any  copies  of  this  work  ; 
but  trust  to  your  generosity,  to  enable  me  to 
keq.  my  word:  I  think  the  last  part  is  ad- 
dressed 
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dressed  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  respecting  whom 
1  intreat  you  will  give  me  some  information : 
they  report  that  he  his  dead,  and  he  must  be  dy- 
ing, since  we  hear  so  little  about  him.  Adieu, 
Madame;  I  will  not  tire  you  with  continual  re- 
petitions, therefore  merely  subscribe  myself,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Stockholm,  17th  May,  1754. 

I  am  tempted  to  consider  as  a  miracle,  Madame, 
your  deigning  to  recollect  a  person  who  is  un- 
fortunately become  so  useless  to  you  as  I  am. 
You  must,  in  addition  to  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  you  from  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, be  also  exempt  from  their  faults.  Would 
to  God  that  I  could  set  out  for  France  to-mor- 
row !  my  assiduity  should  convince  you  that  I  am 
more  of  a  Frenchman  than  ever.  If  the  asser- 
tion is  true,  that  the  reputation  of  a  man  is 
never  ascertained  till  after  his  death,  it  is  also 
true,  no  one  can  be  a  real  judge  of  friend- 
ship, who  has  never  been  absent  from  his  friends. 
To  judge  from  your  last  letter,  you  seem  to 
have  totally  lost  your  sight  ;  I  repeat,  That  I  ad- 
mire the  fortitude  which  enables  you  cheer- 
fully to  sustain  such  a  loss,  since,  in  my  opinion, 
it  requires  more  strength  of  mind  than  to  "seek 
the  bubble    honour  at    the   cannon's  mouth," 

though 
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though  that  is  extolled  as  the  greatest  proof  of 
courage :  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  yours; 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  expect  you  will, 
since  it  appears  to  me  far  less  difficult  than  to 
acquire  it.  Your  account  of  yourself  has  in- 
duced me  to  make  some  reflections  respecting 
the  effect  the  eyes  have  in  conversation,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  fancy  are  not  devoid  of  merit, 
though  they  never  occurred  to  me  before. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  death  of  M.  de 
Cereste.  When  I  think  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple of  my  acquaintance  who  have  died  since  my 
departure  from  France.,  I  feel  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  plague  has  raged  there,  or  that  it  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  some  other  public 
scourge :  I  only  know  that  during  the  nine  years 
which  I  spent  amongst  you,  death  did  not  make 
such  a  havoc,  as  he  has  done  during  the  nineteen 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  my  departure. 
But,  to  return  to  Monsieur  de  Cereste — he  was 
certainly  as  estimable  and  as  amiable  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  ;  still  I  must  beg  you  would  re- 
collect, that  though  he  united  all  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  render  him  a  very  superior  man, 
he  possessed  none  of  them  in  a  superior  de- 
gree. Duclos,  if  I  remember  right,  has  already 
made  a  similar  observation,  in  the  portrait,  or 
rather  character,  which  he  has  drawn  of  him;  but 
he  did  not  dwell  sufficiently  upon  this  rare  as- 
i  4  semblag* 
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semblage,  which  I  never  met  with  in  any  other 
man  :  it  is  so  common  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  the  wish  we  entertain  of  shining  in  society, 
till  we  discover  that  this  wise  ambition  neither 
leads  to  our  happiness,  nor  to  our  being  bctter 
thought  of,  since  the  less  jealousy  we  create,  the 
-  more  we  are  liked. 

If  Voltaire  had  felt  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
he  could  not  now  have  been  in  so  deplorable 
a  situation.  I  am  really  grieved  to  find  he  is  now 
near  falling  into  contempt.  Such  a  genius  as 
his  ought,  at  least,  to  preserve  him  from  this 
misfortune;  but,  I  presume,  such  a  striking  ex- 
ample was  necessary  to  display  human  imperfec- 
tion in  its  real  light.  I  have  not  yet  read  this 
Universal  History,  which  has  done  him  so  much 
injury.  The  letter  to  Father  Menou  is  very 
wretched  ;  it  has  occasioned  much  satisfaction  at 
Berlin,  I  understand,  where  they  begin  to  cease 
to  dread  a  pen  which  has  rendered  itself  so  con- 
temptible ;  though  it  is  positively  a  fact,  that 
Maupertius  does  not  derive  much  more  honour 
from  his  recent  works,  since  I  have  met  with 
things  in  his  last  letters  which  are  posithelv  un- 
warrantable. I  hope,  Madame,  you  now  and  then 
recal  me  to  the  recollection,  of  the  President 
Renault,  as  I  should  be  very  much  hurt,  were  he 
to  forget  me,  as  he  is  the  man  in  the  world 
whom  I  respect  and  love  the  most  :  I  presume 

you 
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you  do  not  see  much  of  him  when  you  are  not 
at  Versailles,  where  I  presume  he  spends  all  his 
time. 

I  greatly  pity  Madame  de  Lambert ;  she  will 
no  ionger  oe  able  to  keep  so  good  a  house,  and 
she  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  without; 
though  1  dare  say  she  will  still  have  enough  to 
render  her  life  comfortable. 

Before  I  conclude,  suffer  me  to  thank  you,  Ma- 
dame, for  all  the  kind  things  you  say  respecting 
my  brother,  whom  I  must  love  as  much  as  I  do, 
not  to  envy  him  the  happiness  he  now  enjoys,  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  you  daily. 


let: er 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Stockholm^  17th  September,  1754. 

You  must  agree,  Madame,  that  I  was  not  born  to 
be  happy.  You  must  recollect  my  having  lost 
one  of  my  best  friends,  during  my  residence  in 
France ;  soon  after  which,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  delightful  country,  to  which  I  was  attached 
by  a  thousand  ties ;  and,  not  more  than  a  week 
since,  death  deprived  me  of  a  mother,  from 
whose  society  I  have  derived  my  greatest  conso- 
lation since  my  return  home ;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  my  affliction,  upon  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  went  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  though  I  agree  it  is  very  rare  to  have  a 
mother  living  at  mv  age  ;  which  reflection 
ought  to  have  rendered  me  more  resigned  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  Indeed,  I  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  my  weakness  upon  this  occasion, 
when  I  reflected  upon  the  courage  you  have  dis- 
played, in  certainly  a  more  trying  situation  ;  and, 
as  I  still  hope  to  preserve  your  friendship,  I 
ought  not  to  consider  myself  (valuing  it  as  I  do) 
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as  much  to  be  pitied :  indeed,  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  no  pleasures  are  so  pure, 
nor  none  so  lasting,  as  those  we  derive  from  the 
being  able  to  communicate  our  most  private 
thoughts,  and  all  our  concerns,  to  a  sincere 
friend.  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  should  display  no 
small  degree  of  fortitude,  under  any  reverse  of 
fortune,  admitting  I  was  not  forsaken  by  my 
friends;  judge,  therefore,  how  happy  I  feel  to 
learn,  that  I  am  not  forgotten  in  France,  as  I 
never  lose  sight  of  the  hope  I  entertain,  of  re- 
turning thither,  sooner  or  later;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  if  we  are  not  apt  to  change  our 
mind,  and  that  there  is  a  proper  degree  of  con- 
sistency in  our  conduct,  added  to  some  know- 
ledge of  men  and  of  the  world,  we  seldom  form 
any  reasonable  projects,  which,  according  to  the 
general  order  of  things,  are  rtot  likely  to  suc- 
ceed; and  I  think  there  can  be  nothing  very 
unreasonable,  in  my  wishing  to  revisit  France^ 
nor  can  I  foresee  any  impossibility  in  my  so 
doing. 

You  have  had  a  great  many  alterations  in  your 
ministry;  you  have  recalled  your  parliament; 
and  the  royal  party  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  birth  of  the  young  prince ;  therefore  you 
may  boast  of  having  had  a  succession  of  fortu- 
nate and  agreeable  events;  yet  I  dare  say  that 
you  feel  much  more  interested  in  the  concerns 

of 
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of  yo-ir  own  circle  of  fierds,  which  induces  me 
to  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring  whether  it  was 
with  your  consent  that  M.  d'Aleinbert  is  gone 
to  Prussia  ?  I  think  the  character  of  this  excel- 
lent scholar,  and  his  real  philosophy,  ought  to 
have  prevented  him  from  taking  such  a  journey, 
though  I  feel  persuaded  that  he  will  return  from 
thence,  in  a  very  different  manner  than  Voltaire 
has  done.  His  wise  head  will  be  proof  against 
those  caresses,  which  have  turned  the  heads  of  so 
many  others,  as  his  soul  will  be  proof  against  the 
interested  promises  by  which  they  will  endea- 
vour to  tempt  him;  yet  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a 
philosopher  run  after  the  great,  particularly  after 
having  so  properly  censured  other  learned  men 
for  having  been  guilty  of  this  foible ;  indeed,  it 
grieves  me  to  see  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
letters  of  the  age  seated  at  Potzdam,  by  the  side 
of  the  Marquis  d'Argens  and  his  fellows. 

I  hardly  dare  request  that  you  would  favour 
me,  Madame,  with  a  continuance  of  your  cor- 
respondence, now  you  must  have  recourse  to  a 
secretary;  still,  even  from  the  hand  of  another,  I 
shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  how  you  go  on,  and 
how  you  do;  at  all  events,  I  shall  continue  to 
write,  as  I  must  flatter  myself  that  it  will  afford 
you  some  pleasure,  to  hear  from  a  person  who 
subscribes  himself,  with  real  sincerity,  &c.  &c. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXIV. 


M.  d'Alcmhert  to  the  Marchioness  du  DeJJFand. 

Paris,  10th  March,  1753. 

I  have  just  learned.,  Madame,  that  you  have  been 
ill,  but  that  you  are  now  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence. M.  de  la  Croix  told  me  that  you 
have'  had  a  very  serious  access  of  fever,  which 
had  greatly  agitated  you,  and  rendered  your 
friends  very  uneasy;  but  that  fortunately  you 
were  soon  pronounced  to  be  entirely  free  from 
this  enemy  to  mankind. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Abb6  de  Canaye,  to 
whom  I  have  read  some  of  your  letters,  is  quite 
in  love  with  your  wit,  and  with  your  way  of 
thinking;  so  much  so,  that  I  do  not  despair  of 
being  able  to  induce  him  to  pay  you  a  visit; 
indeed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  attending  the 
attempt,  if  it  were  not  for  the  almost  insur- 
mountable objections,  which  are  likely  to  arise 
from  his  general  mode  of  life. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  remarks 
which  you  have  sent  me,  and  request  you  will 
return  my  thanks  to  the  author.  They  are  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  those  of  a  man  of  wit,  and  some  of  them 
have  appeared  to  me  very  true  :  but  I  feel  half 
inclined    to    cavil    with   some   of    the    others. 
Authors  are  seldom  inclined  to  agree  they  are  in 
the  wrong.     I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  what 
Formont  says  of  my  work,  though  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject;  besides,  he 
will  write  you  his  opinion,  more  freely  than  he 
■would   to    me.      I   am    surprised  the   president 
should  have  said  so  much  in  praise  of  my  book 
to  him;  he  did  not  do  so  to  every  body  :  but 
after  all,  what  signifies  ?  I  have  now  intrenched 
myself  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  ever,  behind 
my   heavy,  but  very  dear,  and  very  peaceable 
geometry.     I  feel  very  happy  in  having  found  a 
pretence  not  to  write  any  more,  since  my  book 
has  made  me  so  many  enemies;  yet  I  neither 
openly  attacked  any  body,  nor  even  pointed  out 
any  one,  any  otherwise  than  the  author  of  *Le 
Mediant,  and  twenty  more  have  done  before  me, 
against  whom  nobody  ever  declaimed  ;  but  they 
were  very  fortunate,  and  I  am  very  much  the 
reverse,  which  makes  all  the  difference.     How- 
ever, I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I 
do   not   want  the  friendship  of    those  people, 
since,  certainly,  I  shall  never  ask  them  for  any 
thing  ;  nor  am  I  anxious  to  obtain  their  esteem, 

♦  The  wicked  man. 
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since  I  shall  certainly  never  live  with  them; 
therefore  I  dare  them  to  do  their  worst.  I  have 
already  received  five  hundred  livres  neat  profit 
from  the  sale  of  my  work,  aui  I  may  make  two 
thousand  by  it  in  the  end ;  at  present,  not  more 
than  half  the  first  edition  is  sold.  Adieu,  Madame; 
hasten  your  return  :  why  did  you  never  learn 
geometry  ?  understanding  that,  how  many  things 
we  may  do  without ! 


The  Answer  to  the  'preceding  Letlet. 

If  you  have  ever  heard  the  story  of  the  registrar 
of  Vaugirard,  pray  apply  it  to  me.  You  are 
pleased  to  tell  me  that  you  have  shewn  some  of 
my  letters  to  the  Abbe  de  Canaye,  and  that  he 
was  pleased  with  them.  How  is  it  possible  I  should 
continue  to  write  to  you  ?  as  your  having  done 
so  quite  clouds  my  imagination ;  but  as  you  will 
certainly  not  shew  him  any  letters  that  you  do 
not  think  worthy  his  notice,  I  am  so  convinced 
that  he  will  never  read  this,  that  I  feel  perfectly 
at  my  ease. 

I  shall  be  delighted  if  you  are  able  to  persuade 
this  amiable  Abbe  to  seek  my  acquaintance ;  but 
I  fear  you  will  not  be  able  to  succeed ;  or,  at  all 

events, 
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events,  no  better  than  you  did  with  Diderot, 
who  saw  quite  enough  of  me  in  one  visit : 
there  are  no  attractive  particles  in  my  compo- 
sition. -^ 

I  have  written  to  Formont,  to  desire  he  will 
himself  write  you  his  opinion  of  your  works  : 
in  some  respects,  he  perfectly  agrees  with  me: 
he  thinks  your  Essay  upon  the  great  Mecnenas 
of  the  age,  &c.  rather  too  diffuse  ;•  but  he  is 
enchanted  with  the  style ;  yet  he  fancies  that  of 
La  Bruyere's  would  have  been  more  suitable; 
though  he  agrees  you  were  in  the  right  in  not 
taking  him  for  your  model,  as  there  have  already 
been  too  many  imitators  of  him.  He  will  feel  as 
much  hurt  as  I  shall,  if  you  intrench  yourself  be- 
hind your  geometry,  since  that  will  be  exactly 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  all  the  pretended 
beaux  esprits,  and  all  the  minor  authors,  who 
merely  hope,  by  their  stupid  declamations,  to 
drive  you  out  of  the  field.  Be  so  truly  the  phi- 
losopher, as  not  to  aspire  to  the  title,  and  let 
your  contempt  for  such  people  be  so  sincere, 
that  it  may  deprive  them  of  both  the  means  and 
the  hope  of  hurting  your  feelings. 

I  expect  to  see  you  very  soon,  that  is  to  say, 
sooner  than  I  had  foreseen.  Except  some  acci- 
dent should  intervene,  which  I  do  not  at  present 
foresee,  I  shall  be  at  Paris  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  June;  I  shall  be  very  sorry,  when  I  do 

arrive 
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arrive  there,  if  I  learn  you  are  in  the  country.  I 
am  really  impatient  to  see  and  converse  with 
you :  the  life  that  I  propose  to  lead  there  will 
suit  your  taste,  at  least  I  hope  so ;  we  will  often 
dine  together,  tite-d-tite,  and  we  will  confirm 
each  Other  in  the  resolution  of  rendering  our 
happiness  merely  dependant  upon  ourselves: 
possibly  I  may  be  able  to  teach  you  to  bear  with 
the  follies  of  men,  and  you  shall  teach  me  to  do 
without  such  necessary  appendages  to  society. 
Give  me  meanwhile  some  secret  to  preserve  me 
from  ennui,  and  I  shall  consider  myself  as  infi- 
nitely more  obliged  to  you,  than  were  you  to 
impart  the  famous  one  respecting  the  philoso- 
phers' stone.  My  health  is  not  bad,  but  I  am 
absolutely  almost  blind.  I  propose  going  next 
week  to  Lyons,  where  I  shall  see  the  Cardinal. 
I  have  my  doubts  whether  the  purple  by  which 
he  is  surrounded  can  render  him  as  happy  as  a 
certain  nephew  of  his  is  in  his  tub.  Do  not  let 
my  intended  journey  prevent  your  writing,  as  I 
shall  not  be  long  gone,  and  shall  equally  receive 
your  letter. 

Adieu ;  do  your  best  for  me  with  the  Abb6 
Canaye,  to  engage  him  to  seek  my  society:  I 
cannot  tell  why,  but  his  niece  and  him  have  al- 
ways given  me  an  idea  of  "  Theresa  the  Philoso- 
pher:"   perhaps  you  are  not  acquainted  with 

vol.  i.  k  that 
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that  book :  should  you  make  any  enquiries  re- 
specting it,  in  consequence  of  what  I  have  said, 
do  not  say  that  I  first  mentioned  it  to  you. 

Macon,  22d  March,  1753. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXV. 


The  President  Henault  to  the  Marchioness  dit 
Deffand. 

Paris,  5th  April,  1753. 

I  expected  your  letter  from  Lyons  with  the 
greatest  impatience,  having  foreseen  that  all  you 
would  write  me  from  thence  would  greatly 
amuse  me.  The  obstacles  which  some  folks  chose 
to  oppose  to  your  doing  so,  appeared  to  me 
very  absurd;  nor  did  I  feel  more  inclined  to  ex- 
cuse Pont  de  Veyle's  ridiculous  scruples ;  for- 
tunately they  appeared  to  you  in  the  same  light, 
and  that  was  as  it  ought  to  have  been* 

You  desire  me  to  write  to  you  again  to  Lyons, 
at  the  very  time  you  are  telling  me  that  you 
mean  setting  out  from  thence  on  Saturday  ;  of 
course,  my  letter,  not  having  wings,  could  not 
have  reached  you  before  your  departure,  and 
might  have  run  the  risk  of  being  lost ;  therefore 
I  resolved  at  once  to  direct  to  you  at  Chamron. 

My  cold  is  much  the  same,  and,  fortunately,  it 

serves  to  excuse  me  from  so  frequently  visiting 

the  Court,  as  I  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  cere- 
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monial  annexed  to  this  honour,  though  I  have 
still  the  same  reasons  I  ever  had  for  submitting 
to  the  tiresome  etiquette  attendant  upon  such 
visits :  but  what  merely  flatters  our  vanity  does 
not  sufficiently  rouse  us,  to  induce  us  to  over- 
come our  natural  laziness,  or  to  sacrifice  our 
daily  comforts  for  any  length  of  time  ;  our  pas- 
sions must  be  interested  in  our  success,  to  a- 
chieve  such  miracles. 

Monsieur  d'Argenson  has  repeated  the  same 
things  to  me  ;  he  has  not  deceived  you  ;  but  his 
will  is  not  so  great  as  his  power:  we  will  talk 
this  over  when  you  return.  Your  Cardinal  has 
been,  to  the  full,  as  considerate  as  he  has  been, 
admitting  that  any  great  men  were  ever  so  ;  but 
all  they  say  in  reply  to  our  solicitations  may  be 
reduced  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  all  beyond 
is  mere  compliments,  of  which  our  deserts,  their 
want  of  power,  but  great  wish  to  oblige,  forms  the 
bright  side,  as  they  never  mention  the  cabals 
nor  intrigues  which  are  formed  against  us,  nor 
do  they  dwell  upon  their  own  insincerity. 

I  do  not  think  a  person  can  feel  happy  in  Pro- 
vence, after  having  spent  the  early  part  of  their 
life  in  Paris  ;  but  happy  are  those  who  never 
knew  Paris,  and  who  do  not  unnecessarily  add 
to  the  real  evils  attendant  upon  this  life,  those 
of  imagination,  which  are  the  most  difficult  to 
bear  ;  since  we  may  convince  a  person  who 
6'  complains 
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complains  the  hail  having  done  him  an  injury 
that  he  is  mistaken,  by  shewing  him  that  his  vine 
is  covered  with  grapes  ;  but  there  is  no  reason- 
ing with  those  who  complain  of  metaphysical  hail. 
Still  neither  dame  Nature,  nor  her  sister  Provi- 
dence, are  so  unjust  as  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve ;  if  we  did  not  by  our  folly  mar  their  de- 
signs, we  should  have  much  less  reason  to  de- 
claim against  them.  Every  evil  has  its  counter- 
poise, till  the  time  arrives  when  every  thing  be- 
longing to  this  world,  or  its  inhabitants,  becomes 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  us. 

What  an  inconceivable  fellow  is  Pont  de 
Veyle  !  he  has  been  superintending  a  shew  at  the 
Duke  d'Orleans's  ;  they  acted  that  scene,  which 
you  must  so  well  remember,  between  the 
Mountebank  and  his  Merry  Andrew.  In  the 
room  of  Forcalquier,  little  Gauffin  did  Giles;  and 
Pont  de  Veyle  distributed  more  than  two  hun- 
dred boxes,  with  a  couplet,  addressed  to  every 
one.  He  is  more  youthful  than  when  you  saw 
him  for  the  first  time — he  amuses  himself  with 
every  thing — cares  for  nothing — and  merely  of 
his  former  ideas  retains  his  hatred  for  French 
music. 

Madame  du  Chatel  is  really  an  excellent  com- 
panion ;  I  have  often  seen  her,  in  consequence 
of  her  daughter's  illness  :  she  is  certainly  very 
clever;   but  she  will  always  be  miserable,  while 
k  3  Madame 
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Madame  d'Aubercourt  and  Madame  d'Armenon- 
ville  never  are.  As  for  d'Usse,  he  is  more 
d'Usse  than  ever  he  was,  and  much  less  himself, 
than  when  you  accused  him  of  not  being  so. 
Caylus  has  just  given  us  a  very  fine  work,  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  which  is  at  once  curious, 
philosophic,  and  learned.  You  did  not  inform 
me  what  impression  the  Bishop  of  Macon's  ser- 
mons have  made  upon  you.  Adieu !  I  embrace 
you  with  all  my  heart. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 


The  Marchioness  du  Deffand  to  Monsieur  de 
Voltaire. 

I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,  Sir,  which 
greatly  grieved  me,  though  it  did  not  induce 
me  to  complain  ;  but  my  late  irreparable  loss, 
which  I  considered  as  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  ever  befel  me,  has  recalled  me  to  your  re- 
collection. No^  other  man  ever  wrote  or  spoke 
so  well  respecting  friendship  ;  being  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  happiness  which  it  imparts,  you 
alone  can  truly  judge  of  my  sorrow.  The  friend 
whom  I  shall  always  regret,  has  often  made  me 
feel  the  truth  of  these  words,  which  are  in  your 
discourse  upon  moderation. 

u  0,  divine  amitie  !  felicite  parfaite!  &c.  &c." 

I  frequently,  during  his  lifetime,  repeated 
them  with  delight — I  shall  now  do  so  with  re- 
gret and  sorrow  !  But,  Sir,  surely  you  will  not 
refuse  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  my  friend: 
— surely  you  must  consider  him  worthy  of  such 
a  mark  of  your  attention  :  you  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  wit,  his  taste,  his  judgment, 
k  4  and 
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and  of  his  heart  and  character.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  in  folio  philosophers,  who  teach  us  to 
despise  the  public,  and  to  detest  the  great,  who 
are  not  inclined  to  allow  anybody  to  be  supe- 
rior to  themselves,  and  who  delight  in  turning 
peoples  heads  by  their  sophisms,  and  by  their 
tiresome  and  fatiguing  paradoxes.  He  was  far 
removed  from  these  absurdities ;  he  was  the 
most  sincere  of  your  admirers,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, one  of  the  most  enlightened;  therefore,  Sir, 
why  must  I  only  speak  in  his  praise  ?  Four 
lines  from  you,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose, 
would  honour  his  memory,  and  would  afford  me 
the  greatest  consolation. 

If  you  are,  as  you  report  yourself  to  be,  dead, 
there  can  remain  no  doubt  respecting  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  since  no  one  living  ever 
displayed  more  soul  than  you  do  in  your  grave  ! 
I  think  you  must  be  very  happy  :  am  I  mistaken  ? 
The  country  you  now  inhabit  seems  to  have 
been  made  on  purpose  for  you,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  be  the  real  descendants  of  Is- 
mael,  who  neither  worship  Baal,  nor  the  God  of 
Israel.  They  appear  to  esteem  and  admire  your 
talents,  without  either  hating  or  persecuting  you. 
You  enjoy,  besides,  another  very  great  advan- 
tage— great  opulence,  which  renders  you  per- 
fectly independent,  and  enables  you  to  satisfy 
all  your  wishes,  and  all  your  fancies.     I  think 

that 
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that  no  one  ever  played  their  cards  better  than 
you  have  done;  you  were'  not  always  equally 
fortunate;  but  you  always  played  your  worst 
hands  with  great  skill,  and  certainly  made  the 
most  of  every  run  of  luck  which  occurred  to  you. 
In  shot,  S:r,  if  your  health  continues  good,  and 
if  you  enjoy  the  society  of  many  agreeable 
friends,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  in  the  right — you 
are  a  thousand  times  more  happy  than  he  is,  not- 
withstanding the  glory  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  enemies. 

The  president  is  now  the  only  consolation 
of  my  life,  as  well  as  the  greatest  torment,  since 
I  am  continually  in  dread  of  losing  him.  We 
often  talk  of  you.  You  are  very  cruel  to  tell  us 
you  shall  never  see  us  again  ! — Never  ! — This  is 
really  the  discourse  of  a  dead  man  ;  but,  thank 
God,  you  are  still  alive,  therefore  I  still  hope 
we  shall  meet  again.  I  recollect,  perhaps  too 
late,  that  you  never  expressed  any  great  wish  to 
enter  into  a  regular  correspondence  with  me,  and 
I  am  fearful  the  length  of  this  letter  will  make 
you  dread  receiving  another.  Adieu,  Sir.  No 
one  can  have  more  taste  for  your  works,  nor  es- 
teem and  respect  for  yourself,  than  1  have  had 
during  forty  years. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 


The  Chevalier  d'Aydie  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffand. 

Mayac,  29th  December,  1753. 

Not  answer  the  letter  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  address  me,  Madame !  this  may  be  very- 
easy  for  you  to  say.  You  certainly  might  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  were  I  to  obey  your 
orders;  but  I  find  it  impossible.  Were  there  only 
in  this  letter  the  many  agreeable  things  which 
are  sure  to  proceed  from  your  pen,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  avoid  writing;  since,  however 
stupid  I  may  be,  or  may  please  to  make  myself, 
I  think  I  shall  never  become  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  such  a  letter,  nor  yet  inac- 
cessible to  the  sort  of  activity  which  your 
poignant  wit  is  sure  to  communicate  to  all  those 
within  its  reach.  But  to  rouse  me  still  more, 
Madame,  you  have  put  a  still  greater  spring  in 
motion,  when  you  so  kindly  assure  me  that  you 
feel  a  degree  of  regard  for  me  This  has  brought 
me  at  once  to  your  feet ;  since  you  must  be  suf- 
ficently  acquainted  with  me,  Madame,  to  know 
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that  no  one  ever  loved  me,  without  my  returning 
it  with  interest.  By  such  a  chain  am  I  detained 
here ;  and  with  such  an  incitement,  you  may 
lead  me  where,  when,  and  as  you  please,  with  so 
much  the  more  certainty,  as  no  one  ever  denied 
your  possessing  sufficient  charms  to  reduce  the 
most  rebel  hearts  to  your  obedience.  Why 
did  not  you  sooner  give  me  the  hopes  with 
which  you  now  flatter  me  ?  since  I  have  always 
been  of  the  number  of  your  admirers,  though  I 
never  dare  presume  to  expect  that  you  would 
ever  rank  me  among  your  best  friends  ;  I  fancied 
myself  too  heavy.  This  fear  crushed  all  my 
best  hopes,  and  induced  me  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  that  happiness  which  I  dare  not  expect  to 
enjoy  in  your  society  ;  but  I  now  feel  inclined 
to  repent  of  my  modesty,  since  I  am  assured 
that  you  do  not  think  me  unworthy  of  your 
regard ;  this  you  have  kindly  written  me,  and  I 
know  you  are  very  sincere  :  on  my  side,  I  pro- 
mise to  return  the  compliment  tenfold,  and  to 
remain  your  most  respectful  and  attached  friend 
as  long  as  I  live. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  illness  of  the  President 
Henault,  for  I  like  him  very  much,  perhaps  gra- 
tuitously, since  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose 
that  a  courtier,  like  him,  so  welcome  every 
where,  and  so  generally  sought  after,  should 
have  any  time  to  think  of  a  provincial  little  noble, 
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buried  in  obscurity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  still 
in  the  right  to  like  him,  because  he  is  very 
amiable.  When  this  point  is  once  granted,  we 
have  no  reason  either  to  kick  against  our  incli- 
nation, or  to  endeavour,  by  the  vain  sophisms 
-with  which  self-love  inspires  us,  to  divest  our- 
selves of  the  regard  which  we  conceive  for 
people  who  please  us;  I  shall  therefore  make  no 
scruple  of  continuing  to  love  the  president. 

The  trick  which  they  played  Bouquainville 
was  very  pleasantly  imagined.  But  why  render 
this  *poor  prince  so  ridiculous  ?  would  it  not 
have  been  more  decent  and  more  honourable  for 
the  academy,  without  having  had  recourse  to 
this  prank,  to  have  acted  according  to  the  spirit 
of  its  institution,  and  to  have  firmly  given 
d'Alembert  the  preference  before  all  others, 
since  he  was  without  comparison  the  most 
worthy  of  their  choice,  and  had  the  voice  of  the 
public  in  his  favour  ?  He  cares  very  little  about 
it.  Truly,  I  believe  so.  How  can  any  emu- 
lation subsist,  when  we  see  what  absurd  choices 
they  make  ?  Still  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it  into 
his  head  to  retire  in  disgust ;  first,  for  the  honour 
of  the  academy  and  the  nation ;  and  secondly, 
because   I  wish  him  still  to  expect  what  must, 

*  The  Prince  de  Clermont,  who  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Academy. 
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sooner  or  later,  take  place,  except  the  academy 
wishes  to  be  hissed  by  all  reasonable  people. 

The  judgment  which  will  be  pronounced  by 
the  learned  men,  who  are  commissioned  to  ex- 
amine Father  Berruyer's  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  will  certainly  make  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind,  as  every  body  enter- 
tains a  very  high  opinion  of  their  merit  and  of 
their  capacity. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  not  read  the  work,  so  I 
cannot  say  any  thing  about  it.  The  brave  Julien 
quite  neglects  me ;  he  neither  sends  me  books 
nor  news ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  he  only  treats 
me  as  I  deserve,  for  I  now  only  read  like  d'Usse, 
who  used  to  say  he  had  no  time  to  look  into  a 
book  but  while  his  valet  was  buckling  his  shoes. 
I  am  indeed  much  better  employed ;  I  hunt,  I 
play  cards,  and  I  divert  myself  from  morning  to 
night  with  my  brothers  and  our  children  ;  and  I 
must  honestly  acknowledge,  that  I  was  never  hap- 
pier, nor  in  company  that  pleased  me  more.  To 
put  you  in  immediate  possession  of  my  elder 
brother's  heart,  I  had  recourse  to  a  very  certain 
expedient ;  I  made  him  read  your  letter ;  he  was, 
as  I  expected,  charmed  with  it;  and  expressly 
desired  me  to  present  you  his  respects.  The 
Abbe  is  delighted  at  your  having  remembered 
him.  Madame  de  Nanthia  is  quite  proud  of 
being  considered  worthy   your  notice;   and   I 

both 
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both  sensibly  feel,  and  truly  appreciate,  the 
many  favours  you  have  conferred  upon  us  all. 
Suffer  me,  therefore,  Madame,  to  pay  you  the 
usual  compliments  of  the  season,  as  well  as  to 
all  your  good  friends,  amongst  whom  I  beg 
leave  particularly  to  distinguish  the  Duchess  de 
Mirepoix  and  Madame  du  Chatel. 

What  will  you  say  to  all  this  waste  of  paper 
which  I  have  occasioned,  without  any  mercy  to 
your  poor  eyes,  and  without  reflecting  upon  the 
ennui  my  scribbling  mania  may  occasion  you  ? 
Will  you  excuse  my  indiscretion,  in  favour  of 
the  pleasure  I  feel  in  addressing  you  ?  Forgive 
me,  Madame,  this  first  attack;  I  will  be  more 
circumspect  another  time,  that  is,  if  I  can. 

My  eldest  brother  says,  that  since  they  have 
elected  the  Count  de  Clermont  a  member  of  the 
academy,  they  ought  at  least  to  create  d'AIem- 
bert  a  prince  of  the  blood,  since  that  would  be 
infinitely  more  commendable,  and  much  more 
apropos. 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 
The  same  to  the  scone, 

Mayac,  28th  January,  1754. 

I  congratulate  you,  Madame,  upon  the  return  of 
M.  de  Formont  and  the  President  de  Montes- 
quieu :  you  were  certainly  in  a  great  measure  the 
occasion  of  it,  as  I  well  know  how  sincerely  the 
first  is  attached  to  you ;  and  the  other  has  often 
said  to  me,  with  his  accustomed  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  "  I  love  that  woman  with  all  my 
heart ;  she  pleases  me,  she  diverts  me,  I  never 
feel  a  moment's  ennui  in  her  company."  Since, 
therefore,  he  loves  you,  Madame,  since  you 
divert  him,  I  presume  that  he  also  amuses  you, 
that  you  love  him,  and  see  him  often.  Ah ! 
who  would  not  love  this  man,  this  good  man, 
this  great  man,  so  original  in  his  works,  of  so 
original  a  character,  and  so  original  in  his  man- 
ner, yet  always  worthy  of  admiration,  and  never 
failing  to  obtain  it  ?  I  have  also  the  greatest 
esteem  for  M.  de  Formont,  who  joins,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  great  deal  of  wit,  the  most  charm- 
ing simplicity;  and  being  totally  free  from  pre- 
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tensions  himself,  those  of  others  neither  wound 
nor  incommode  him.  He  appears  at  his  ease 
with  every  body,  and  every  body  seems  at  their 
ease  with  him.  When,  therefore,  I  first  think  of 
you,  Madame,  and  then  of  all  your  satellites, 
Mesdames  de  Mirepoix  and  du  Chatel,  the  Pre- 
sident Renault,  M.  Bulkley,  M.  d'Alembert,  I 
feel  quite  provoked  at  being  a  hundred  leagues 
off,  for  I  have  neither  the  ambition  nor  the 
vanity  of  Csesar;  I  had  rajher  be  the  last,  nay 
merely  upon  sufferance,  in  such  excellent  com- 
pany, than  to  be  the  first,  and  the  most  respected, 
among,  what  I  deem,  a  mob.  However,  though 
I  cannot  boast  of  moving  here  in  so  brilliant  a 
circle  as  you  do,  I  can  at  least  assure  you,  that 
my  neighbours  do  not  constitute  the  mob,  since 
there  are  many  sensible  people  amongst  them, 
with  whom  I  can  talk,  laugh,  and  reason,  as 
much,  nay,  perhaps  more  than  my  understanding 
will  allow,  notwithstanding  I  allow  it  plenty  of 
exercise,  to  prevent  it  from  rusting.  We  seldom 
debate  the  same  questions  which  are  debated  so 
much  to  the  purpose  in  Paris :  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  proceedings  of  government,  of  those  of 
the  parliament,  of  those  of  the  Chatelet,  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  academy,  &c.  &c.  but  is  this  so 
great  a  misfortune,  Madame?  Apropos  to  this,  is 
Julien  dead  ?  he  let  me  know  that  the  ministers 
had  forbid  his  writing  any  news ;  but  he  pro- 
mised 
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mised  to  let  me  know  how  Madame  dn  ChateJ 
and  her  friends  did,  and  to  continue  to  send  me 
the  Mercure,  to  which  he  meant,  according  to 
custom,  to  add  an  almanack.  Now,  the  ministers 
cannot  be  against  his  doing  this ;  since  it  is 
necessary  we  should  know  whether  they  are  the 
same — I  mistake,  not  if  they  are  the  same,  that 
is  of  very  little  consequence,  but  whether  they 
continue  to  hold  the  same  places. 

I  do  not  mention  my  return,  Madame,  because 
I  do  not  yet  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  leave 
this  place  :  I  can  only  say,  that  wherever  fate 
places,  or  leads  me,  I  shall  continue  to  love 
and  respect  you,  as  much  as  I  shall  ever  do  when 
in  Paris. 

Here  is  another  voluminous  epistle;  and  yet 
I  have  omitted  a  thousand  things,  which  I  should 
like  to  write  you  about;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
spare  your  eyes,  for  fear  you  should  repent 
having  challenged  an  idle  countryman,  who 
would  never  bring  his  letters  to  a  conclusion, 
were  he  to  suffer  his  heart  to  undertake  the 
guidance  of  his  pen,  and  whom  you  have  com- 
pletely roused  from  his  apathy,  by  the  recent 
marks  of  your  favour.  I  shall  however  merely 
add,  that  I  have  done  myself  the  honour,  Ma- 
dame, to  send  you  a  partridge-pie ;  and  that  my 
brother  and  Madame  de  Nanthia  request  to  be 
respectfully  remembered  to  you. 

vol.  i.  L  LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Mayac,  27th  February,  1754, 

I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  Madame,  and  very 
stupid,  if  I  was  not  as  truly  thankful  for  your  last 
kind  letter,  which  I  shall  immediately  answer; 
since  the  fear  I  entertain  of  not  appearing 
deserving  of  your  favour,  has  quite  cured 
me  of  my  laziness,  and  even  prevents  me 
from  making  those  reflections,  which  my 
self-love  ought  to  induce  me  to  do ;  there- 
fore we  shall  continue  to  correspond,  as 
long  as  you  can  bear  with  my  stupid 
letters. 

I  shall  probably  not  return  to  Paris  before  the 
summer;  and  I  must  acknowledge  to  you,  that 
old  and  gouty  as  I  am,  and  consequently  no 
great  acquisition  to  any  society,  and  perfectly 
useless  in  every  respect,  I  often  think  I  should 
do  very  wisely  to  end  my  days  here  ;  but  the 
wish  I  have  to  see  the  friends  whom  I  still  have 
at  Paris,  and  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  their 
indulgence   in    my    favour,    prevents    me    from 

1  v  absolutely 
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absolutely  determining  to  pitch  my  tent  for  life 
where  I  now  am. 

Poor  M.  de  Chatillon  is  then  no  more  !  the 
being  restored  to  favour,  could  not  therefore 
prolong  his  days;  still  I  think  it  may  have 
given  him  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  paradise  ; 
indeed,  I  much  doubt  whether  he  entertained  any 
expectation  of  being  equally  happy  in  the  next 
world  :  since  to  a  courtier,  the  basking  once 
more  in  the  royal  favour,  must  have  more 
attractions  than  all  we  are  promised  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  M.  d'Argenson's  state 
of  health  renders  it  necessary  for  our  president 
to  pay  him  such  an  assiduous  degree  of  atten- 
tion, though  I  commend  him  for  devoting  so 
much  time  to  him.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very 
strange,  were  ministers,  while  in  place,  to  be  ne- 
glected by  their  friends;  this  they  never  need 
dread  ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy,  would  render  them  too 
happy,  were  they  also  exempted  from  the  gout, 
and  all  dangerous  illnesses. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Madame,  for  hav- 
ing mentioned  me  to  your  friends.  I  admire 
and  esteem  them  all;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only 
in  your  and  their  company,  we  may  be  said 
really  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Paris  ;  but  in 
your  and  their  society,  we  fancy  them  superior 
l  2  to 
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to  all  those  to  be  met  with  in  every  other 
capital  in  Europe.  I  shall  therefore  feel  very 
happy,  when  I  can  assure  you,  in  person,  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  regard. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XL. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Mayac,  27th  June,  1754. 

Your  last  letter,  Madame,  afforded  me  more  plea- 
sure than  all  your  others.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
much  longer  ;  and  in   the  next,  it  has  perfectly 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  manners,  way  of 
thinking,    nay,    even  the  features,   of  all  those 
who  compose    your  society ;  and  is  besides  so 
exact  a   representation   of  yourself,   that  every 
second  moment  I  was  dying  to  embrace  you. 
I  must   however  pass  over,  or  rather   affect  not 
to  understand,  some  parts  of  it,  in   which  you 
still  display  a  spice  of  insanity,  notwithstanding 
all   your  rhetoric.     But  suffer   me  to    observe, 
that  a  person  like  you,   who  has  wished  more 
than  once  to  become  a  devotee,  and  who  ( with- 
out meaning  to  reproach   you)  has  never  been 
able  to  succeed,  ought  nevertheless  to  speak  of 
and  to  judge  Godly  people  with  all  due  modesty 
and  reverence,  since  positively  your  general  pe- 
netration  is   often,   with  respect   to    them,    in 
fault. 

l  3  I  am 
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I  am  not  surprised  at  Madame  de  Mirepoix's 
liking  the  court,  she  is  so  much  in  her  element 
there  ;  and  if  I  wished  to  draw  the  portrait  of  an 
elegant  court  lady,  she  should  sit  for  it ;  since  no 
one'  ever  walked  more  lightly,  nor  with  more 
dignity,  in  that  slippery  path,  in  mounting 
which,  so  many  stumble  every  moment,  always 
appear  out  of  their  place,  and  conclude,  by  ren- 
dering themselves  the  general  laughing-stock, 
without  ever  being  able  to  attain  the  end  they 
have  in  view;  while  she  seems  formed  to  shine 
in  the  royal  circle,  nature  having  certainly 
intended  to  place  her  there. 

The  praises  you  bestow  upon  the  prince,  her 
brother,  have  occasioned  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, as  I  have  always  had  a  great  liking  for 
him  ;  and  if  to  those  excellent  qualities,  which 
every  body, acknowledges  him  to  possess,  and  to 
the  most  elegant,  insinuating  manner,  he  joins 
the  most  conscientious  virtues,  he  is  certainly  a 
rare  character  in  the  present  age. 

I  should  presume  that  Madame  du  Chatel's 
removal  into  your  more  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, will  enable  you  to  see  each  other  much 
oftener.  Does  she  ever  do  me  the  honour  to 
bestow  a  thought  on  me  ?  as  I  am  very  anxious 
to  stand  high  in  her  good  graces. 

Why  is  Madame  du  Betz  restricted  to  so  severe 
a  regimen  ?  can  no  other  remedy  be  found  for 

her 
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Her  complaint?  I  shall  feel  very  angry  with'  her 
physicians,  should  they  allow  her  to  slip  through 
t'heir  fingers;  for  she  is  a  very  amiable  woman, 
and  one  who  would  be  very  generally  regretted. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  Hcnault  docs 
very  wisely  in  taking  so  much  exercise;  it  is 
good  for  his  health  ;  and  besides,  he  is  sure  of 
marching  from  conquest  to  conquest;  and  those 
who  possess,  like  him,  the  talent  of  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  humour  of  every  body, 
which  of  course  leads  to  their  pleasing  every 
body,  ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  praises 
which  are  due  to  such  a  flexibility  of  character. 
But  I  am  well  convinced  that  he  always  eagerly 
returns  to  you,  since  he  is  then,  perhaps,  the 
most  feelingly  convinced  of  the  truth  cf  your 
maxim — "  That  to  make  us  love  home,  we  must 
often  be  necessarily  absent  from  thence  ;  and  to 
enjoy  in  perfection  the  society  of  our  best 
friends,  we  must  often  mix  with  comparative 
strangers."  This  is  all  very  just;  and  may  be 
very  practicable,  when  people  have  the  use  of 
their  legs,  and  are  very  good-humoured;  but 
how  would  it  suit  such  a  man  as  me,  whom  the 
gout  deprives  of  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  who  is 
in  consequence  often  very  ill-tempered?  Well, 
we  shall  hear  what  you  will  say  to  me  upon  this 
score,  some  day  or  other,  since  I  remain  fixed  in 
my  intention  of  visiting  Paris,  at  least  once  more. 
l  4  I  shall 
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I  shall  not  easily  console  myself,  for  having 
missed  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  summer 
with  our  friend  Formont,  I  should  have  so 
fully  shared  with  you  in  the  pleasure  which  his 
company  is  sure  to  afford  his  friends,  as  well 
as  his  gaiety  and  bon-mots;  therefore  I  should 
not  have  been  a  very  useless  personage,  even  in 
his  presence,  since  there  is  some  praise  due  to 
attentive  listeners,  who  can  enjoy  the  wit,  and 
laugh  at  the  sallies  of  others. 

I  really  pity  this  poor  dowager  without  a 
dowry.  How  countrified  this  will  appear  to  you  ! 
since,  in  Paris,  nobody  ever  dwells  upon  what 
it  is  necessary  to  lament,  except  they  can  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  the  circumstance  to  afford 
them  food  for  ridicule,  since  they  generally  con- 
clude by  laughing  at  every  thing. 

What  a  happy  people  !  This  reflection  does 
not  arise  from  any  tendency  to  misanthropy, 
since  the  very  levity  of  the  Parisians  merely 
renders  me  more  anxious  to  return  thither. 

I  dare  say  it  was  not  without  regret,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  effort,  that  M.  d'Alembert  has 
left  France ;  and,  above  all,  you  to  visit  Wesel. 
This  mark  of  gratitude,  which  he  owes  the  King 
of  Prussia,  must  confirm  that  monarch  in  the 
favourable  disposition  in  which  he  already  is 
towards  this  philosopher :  I  only  hope  he  will 
give  him  some  solid  proofs  of  his  regard. 

Here 
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Here  is  a  letter,  which  might  more  properly  be 
deemed  a  pamphlet,  and  which  I  must  at  last  bring 
to  a  conclusion  ;  it  may  cost  you  more  trouble  to 
read  it,  than  it  has  me  to  write  it;  as  I  find  no 
occupation  more  agreeable,  nor  more  easy,  than 
to  address  myself  to  you,  Madame ;  since  it 
neither  requires  wit,  understanding,  nor  imagi- 
nation :  I  have  only  to  closely  follow  the  inte- 
resting text  with  which  you  furnish  me,  and  the 
business  is  done  :  but  I  beg  leave  to  add,  from  my 
own  stores,  that  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  your 
very  sincere,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XLI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

iVfayac,  29th  July,  1755. 

I  have  always  heard  it  said,  Madame,  that  it  is 
particularly  agreeable  to  be  praised  by  a  person 
of  sense,  and  for  what  they  are  themselves  par*- 
ticularly  praiseworthy ;  I  am  therefore  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Madame,  for  having  ena- 
bled me  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ; 
I  am  therefore  very  sorry  to  feel  convinced  that 
I  should  render  myself  completely  ridiculous, 
were  I  to  take  all  the  kind  things  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  say  of  me  in  a  literal  sense,  since  the  fact 
is,  that  you  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  my  favour, 
to  be  a  severe  judge. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  M.  de  Formont  is  re- 
turned into  Normandy,  as  I  can  suppose  how 
much  you  regret  his  absence ;  and  so  excellent 
a  companion,  and  one  who  is  so  sincerely  at* 
tached  to  you,  deserves  to  be  as  sincerely  re- 
gretted. I  also  pity  him,  first,  for  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  you,  and  next,  for  having  been 
recalled  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  illness. 

But 
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But  you  must  derive  great  consolation  from  the 
conversation  and  attentions  of  Mademoiselle  de 
TEspinasse.  Voltaire  has  truly  said — "  That 
friendship  multiplies  our  being,  and  supplies  all 
our  wants." 

By  means  of  those  of  Mademoiselle  de 
l'Espinasse,  you  are  still  in  possession  of  your 
eyes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  consoling  to  your 
feelings,  she  has  enabled  you  to  display  the  good- 
ness of  your  heart,  and  the  tenderness  of  your  dis- 
position. I  feel  pleased  with  myself,  for  having, 
almost  immediately,  formed  so  high  an  opinion 
of  her  ;  and  I  hope  she  does  not  consider  me  as 
unworthy  of  a  portion  of  her  regard.  My 
bailiff  has  written  me,  that  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  M.  d'Alembert  at  Wesel,  and 
to  entertain  him  afterwards  at  Vaillempont. 
I  was  certain  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would  be 
as  much  pleased  with  his  personal  appearance, 
his  manners,  and  his  conversation,  as  he  had  al- 
ready been  with  his  works  ;  but  I  am  sorry  that 
his  majesty  seems,  upon  this  occasion,  to  have 
forgotten  that  it  is  by  the  weight  of  the  gold 
which  kings  bestow  upon  philosophers,  that  the 
world  judges  of  the  price  they  set  upon  those 
philosophers. 

I  agree  with  you,  Madame,  that  the  being 
neater  Madame  du  Chatel  does  not  give  you  an 
absolute  right  to  expect  to  enjoy  her  society 

much 
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much  more  frequently ;  but  you  have  so  many 
other  titles  to  her  friendship  and  regard,  that 
that  circumstance  must  turn  to  your  profit:  you 
may  therefore  depend  upon  seeing  her  often, 
as  she  will  by  this  means  seek  her  own  gratifi- 
cation as  much  as  yours.  I  have  very  few  pre- 
tensions to  her  regards  yet  I  joyfully  anticipate 
the  being  her  near  neighbour  when  I  return  to 
Paris,  as  I  shall  by  that  means  have  it  much 
oftener  in  my  power  to  pay  my  respects  to  her ; 
for,  in  common  with  you,  I  am  passionately 
fond  of  her,  and  do  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not 
absolutely  indifferent  to  her.  My  regard  and 
my  wishes  for  Madame  de  Mirepoix  also  fully 
keep  pace  with  yours  ;  in  my  opinion,  she  is  now 
dancing  upon  a  very  ticklish  rope ;  and  though 
I  feel  persuaded  that  she  will  not  lose  her  equili- 
brium, I  am  anxious  to  see  her  mind  in  a  more 
quiet  state  ;  but  perhaps  she  would  not  in  that 
case  feel  so  much  at  her  ease.  Souls  of  a  cer- 
tain temper  are  never  so  happy  as  in  the  midst 
of  dangers.  The  Great  Cond6  was  never  so  cool 
as  in  the  hurly-burly  of  a  battle. 

As  for  our  president,  Madame,  he  is  the  gene- 
ral aid  de-camp  to  all  ambitious  folks;  he  takes 
warning  from  their  all-devouring  passions, 
watches  their  manoeuvres,  and  rejoices  in  their 
glory.  Such  men  are  truly  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  a  philosopher,  who  is  wise  enough 
3  not 
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not  to  interest  himself  too  far  in  their  concerns, 
and  who  is  so  much  respected  and  esteemed  by 
all  parties,  that  he  is  always  sure  of  being  well 
treated  by  those  who  prove  victorious. 

I  had  formed  the  plan  of  withdrawing  myself 
so  compleatly  from  the  world,  that  I  was  merely 
in  future  to  think  of  living  and  sleeping  in 
peace  ;  but  I  perceive  this  was  a  very  chi- 
merical project  ;  no  asylum,  however  retired, 
can  be  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  plagues  of 
this  life.  I  am  now  as  much  perplexed  by  the 
lawsuits,  in  which  my  family  are  engaged,  as  I 
formerly  was  with  my  own  ;  and,  to  add  to  my 
troubles,  two  of  my  brothers  are  ill,  and  I  am 
continually  running  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

But,  upon  my  honour,  this  is  drawing  much 
too  deeply  upon  your  patience,  since  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  all  this  idle  gossip  will  occasion  you 
the  greatest  ennui.  I  positively  blush,  when  I 
reflect  that  Mademoiselle  de  l'Espinasse  will  ex- 
pend her  breath  in  reading  my  nonsense.  Forgive 
me,  Mademoiselle,  and  lay  the  fault  to  Madame 
du  DefFand  :  out  of  pity  to  your  lungs,  I  will 
bring  my  voluminous  epistle  to  a  conclusion, 
though  I  could  go  on  for  two  hours  more,  were 
I  to  enter  into  the  slightest  details  respecting 
my  sincere  attachment  for  her.  But  I  had  like 
to  have  forgotten— I  must  assure  you,  Madame, 
that  you  are  mistaken  in  the  judgment  you  have 

formed 
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formed  of  the  Abbe,  who  is  merely  detained  at 
Paris  by  a  c— r — d  lawsuit  between  him  and  his 
monks.  If  I  was  revengeful,  I  could  retaliate, 
and  laugh,  in  my  turn,  at  the  ennui  which  they 
occasion  him  ;  but  I  have  not  the  heart,  since  I 
really  pity  him,  if  he  cannot  spare  the  time  to 
pay  his  court  to  you  often  as  he  could  wish. 


LETTER 
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BETTER  XUI. 

Monsieur  Bulkley  to    the    Marchioness    du 
Deffand. 

30th  of  April?  1753. 

I  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons,  Madame,  for  hav- 
ing so  long  delayed  answering  the  last  letter  you 
honoured  me  with  ;  but  in  addition  tQ  my  hav- 
ing spent  some  days  in  the  country,  I  have  been 
so  fully  occupied  by  the  dreadful  accident  which 
has  befallen  Lord  Hyde,  that  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  address  you  so  soon  as  I  could  have 
wished. 

You  must  have  heard  of  his  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  subsequent  death.  Nothing  could  save  him. 
The  interior  part  of  his  skull  was  fractured  ;  se- 
veral splinters,  and  some  clotted  blood,  came 
out  at  his  forehead,  where  he  complained  of  the 
greatest  pain  while  he  survived,  though  in  a  very 
confused  manner,  as  he  never  was^  absolutely 
sensible  after  the  accident :  but  he  at  last  lost  all 
feeling,  and  expired  very  quietly.  I  cannot  ex- 
press to  you  how  much  I  was  shocked,  as  I  shall 

never 
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never  cease  to  lament  him.  What  a  cruel  death 
for  a  man  of  such  acknowledged  merit,  cf  such 
great  candour,  and  who  possessed  so  many  so- 
cial virtues  !  No  one  had  thought  more  nobly— 
indeed,  his  talents  were  far  superior  to  the  use 
he  made  of  them  ;  but,  owing  to  the  wretched 
quality  of  his  blood,  he  was  continually  absent, 
and  always  uneasy  :  he  was  never  happy  for 
four  hours  together  ;  and  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  misfortune  at- 
tached to  his  family,  merely  In  consequence  of 
the  dread  he  entertained  of  it.  The  Clarendons 
are  therefore  extinct.  What  a  lesson  for  the 
ambitious,  and  for  those  who  labour  for  their 
posterity  !  But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
so  sorrowful  a  subject,  let  us  say  a  little  respect- 
ing you,  Madame. 

I  hope  you  are  quite  recovered  from  the  ill- 
ness you  had  at  Lyons,  and  that  the  fine  weather 
will  enable  you  to  gaily  undertake  your  pro- 
posed journey  to  Faris,  where  your  presence 
is  very  much  wished  for.  I  am  still  in  my  con- 
vent ;  but  the  month  of  October  will  drive  me 
from  thence,  and  God  knows  where  I  shall  find 
an  abiding  place  ;  though  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  leave  this  quarter,  where  almost  all 
my  acquaintance  reside,  and  where  I  am  so  well 
situated  for  availing  myself  of  every  opportunity 

to 
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to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  as  I  shall  ever  feel 
anxious  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince 
you  of  the  sincere  regard  with  which  I  subscribe 
myself,  &c.  &c. 


vol.  r.  m  LKTTKll 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

Monsieur  de  Formont  to  the  Marchioness  du 
JOejfand. 

Rouen,  Tuesday. 

You  have  then  established  yourself  at  Seaux, 
Madame,,  with  d'Alembert  ?  I  am  sorry  Madame 
de  Staal  is  not  with  you :  you  three  are  worth 
twice  as  many  more  ;  your  conversation  will  ne- 
ver take  the  turn  those  of  the  de  Br —  always 
do,  whom,  as  you  very  justly  observe,  are  only 
anxious  to  appear  witty  ;  they  therefore  try  to 
render  the  most  trivial  expressions  piquant, 
which  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  want  of  taste, 
and  which  is  by  no  means  difficult,  as  they  are 
sure  to  fail  in  their  futile  attempts  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  their  imagination  ;  though  many 
people  fall  into  a  similar  error,  most  of  the 
members  of  our  little  academy,  for  example,  who 
consider  the  people  of  the  last  century  as  being 
mere  children,  when  compared  to  them,  with 
respect  to  wit,  understanding,  and  -learning. 
Madame  de  R —  might  have  again  become  amia- 
ble in  your  hands,  because  nature  intended  her 

to 
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to  be  so  ;  and  she  has  sufficient  good  sense  to 
follow  a  wise  guide;  but  she  is  not  sufficiently- 
enlightened  to  avoid  being  led  astray  by  fools. 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  you  gave  yourself 
up  to  your  first  movement  ;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  in  what  her  resistance  originated ;  I, 
presume  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  wise 
system  of  conduct  which  she  has  recently  adopt- 
ed., as  her  party  are  great  philosophers,  with  re- 
spect to  their  , conduct,  it  should  appear:  be 
that  as  it  may,  let  us  quietly  wait  the  event. 

I  should  have  bee.n  delighted  to  have  seen 
you  this  year;  so  would  Madame  de  Formont, 
who  anticipated  your  coming  with  real  delight ; 
but  if  your  arrangements  do  not  tally  with  this 
journey,  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing 
you  till  next  year;  and  I  feel  the  better  recon- 
ciled to  this  disappointment,  as  my  father-in-law 
is  not  well,  and  I  am  fearful  he  will  not  last 
long  ;  and  should  he  die  while  you  were  with  us, 
it  would  make  it  very  uncomfortable.  Adieu, 
Madame!  I  had  a  slight  head-ache  when  I. rose, 
which  has  so  greatly  increased,  that  I  am  going 
to  bed  again. 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  Friday  Evening. 

J  should  have  been  delighted,  Madame,  to  have 
been  able  to  have  gone  to  court  on  Tuesday, 
that  I  might  have  had  the  advantage  of  paying 
niy  court  to  you;  but  I  hope  that  though  this 
pleasure  is  deferred,  I  am  not  to  consider  it  as 
totally  gome  by  ;  since  I  should  enjoy  me  a  mere 
provincial  being  at  Versailles,  and  merely  anxious 
to  see  yon ;  as  I  should  ever  look  down  not  only 
on  the  throne,  but  also  that  superb  place,  in  favour 
of  merit  and  friendship.  Po  not  you  think  this 
is  very  much  in  the  style  of  Oroondates?  indeed, 
•were  I  writing  to  any  other  person,  it  might  be 
deemed  very  insipid  ;  and  if  you  knew  me  less, 
you  would  not  believe  a  word  I  said  ;  for  you  do 
not  seem  to  breathe  much  of  the  air  of  Versailles, 
$s  you  neither  like  to  speak,  nor  to  listen  to  any 
fhing  but  the  plain  truth. 

Dans  le  pays,  des  cqmplimens 
yous  portez  voijfe  humeiir  sincere  j 

An 
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Au  milieu  des  deguisemens, 
Jamais  voire  langue  n'altere 
Le  fond  pur  do  vos  sentirriens  : 
Par  le  vrai  seal,  vous  youlez  plairtS 

Vous  1-embellissez  fl'agremens, 
De  crainte  que  son  ton  severe 
N'enarouchat  les  courtisans  ; 
Mais  vous  preferez  le  grand  sens, 
Qui,  brillant  peu,  toujours  eclaire, 
A  ces  frivoles  ornemens 
Dout  on  enchaote  le  vulgaire. 

Le  faux  regne  en  font  a  present, 
Si  Ton  veut  louer,  on  encense  ; 
La  critique  a  le  ton  pedant ; 
Et  quand  on  badine  on  offense  : 
Le  gout,  l'esprit,  le  cceur,  tout  ment* 
L'ceil  n'appercoit  plus  la  nuance, 
Qui,  separant  chaque  talent, 
Par  un  seul  trait  borne  souvont 
D'tm  genre  a,  1'autre  la  distance* 

A  1'Opera,  d'une  cadence 
On  orne  un  tendre  sentiment ; 
Melpomene  a  le  tour  brillant, 
Et  les  successeurs  de  Terence 
Font  parler  Thalie  en  pleurant. 
Qui  ne  croirait  que  la  nature 
Eut  au  moins  conserve  l'amour  ? 
Mais  le  faux  air  et  l'imposture 
La  bannissent  de  ce  sejour. 
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On  prend  pour  lui  ce  gout  volage 
Qui  ne  sait  courir  qu'aux  plaisirs ; 
On  parle,  uu  coup-d'ceil  encourage, 
Et,  sans  atteudre  les  desirs, 
L'amant  jouit  et  se  degagc. 
Grands  Dieux  !  arbitres  de  nos  jours, 
Livrez-nous  a,  notre  ignorance, 
Laissez-nous  fuir  les  vains  detours 
Ou  guide  une  fausse  eloquence, 
Mais  rendez-uous  les  vrais  amours. 


I  had  no  sooner  left  you.,  than  I  received  a 
ticket  for  the  play,  from  Madame  le  Marchand — 
I  saw  the  "  Author/'  and  you  perceive  I  became 
infected  by  his  mania.  I  returned  to  my  me- 
lancholy fireside,  and  I  thought  you.  would  per- 
mit me  to  dissipate  my  ennui,  by  addressing  you 
this  volume  of  nonsense,  which  will  not  occa- 
sion you  to  suffer  longer  than  five  minutes  from 
the  same  disorder.  The  scribbling  fit  was  so 
strong  upon  me,  that  I  should  have  gone  on  for 
two  hours  more,  if  I  had  not  taken  pity  on  you  ; 
but  I  give  you  full  permission  to  laugh  at  me, 
and  then  to  throw  my  letter  into  the  fire.  There 
are  many  new  and  ingenious  ideas  in  the 
'*.  Author  ;"  but  there  are  few  such  characters 
as  he  is  drawn.  In  general,  I  think  the  characters 
in  Coipel's  comedies  are  overcharged,  and  that 
he  is  not  sufficiently  comic:  it  was  acted  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  well,  and  I  was  very  much  amused,  upou 
the  whole.  You  will  be  at  Versailles  on  Tues- 
day week,  where  I  propose  to  give  you  the 
meeting.  m 
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LETTER  XLV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Rouen,  12th  June. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter,  Ma- 
dame, and  I  sit  down  to  answer  it  immediately  : 
it  is  very  gloomy,  as  you  truly  say,  but  I  am  very 
glad  that  this  melancholy  does  not  arise  from 
bad  health.  The  complaints  of  the  mind  are 
often  cured  by  the  imagination,  and  always  by 
time  and  habit,  which  tames  every  thing.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  body,  as  time  is  its  most  cruel 
enemy.  1  agree,  that  when  this  last  is  ill,  we 
apply  to  a  physician  for  relief;  but  when  our 
mind  is  attacked,  we  give  way  to  the  complaint — 
at  least,  we  are  against  having  recourse  to  any 
remedies  ;  but,  at  last,  we  are  cured,  almost 
against  our  will  ;  and,  to  speak  in  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  we  may  say,  that  by  giving 
ourselves  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  sorrow,  we 
soon  rub  off  its  edge,  as  we  do  that  of  pleasure, 
when  we  follow  it  up  too  keenly.  You  do  not 
sufficiently  call  into  action  your  understanding, 
nor  the  resources  your  wit  must  always  afford 

you  ; 
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you ;  you  merely  dwell  upon  yourlossesyvhoiU 
reflecting  upon  the  many  enjoyments  wic  are 
still  in  your  power.  We  must  in  tht  orld 
bear  up  against  our  enemies,  dissimultewith 
our  false  friends,  and  consider  mankin  i  ge- 
neral as  a  sort  of  base  coin,  with  which  «  iver- 
theless  purchase  amusement,  and  diversorrom 
our  gloomy  thoughts.  I  am  as  much  isrbed 
as  you  are,  when  I  dread  a  misfortuv  but 
when  it  happens,  I  feel  perfectly  resigie  and 
only  consider  how  I  can  most  effectUc  re- 
medy it — or  rather,  what  I  shall  do  to  feet  the 
least  sensibly,  since  there  is  not  so  greatfolly 
as  to  be  miserable.  I  agree,  that  wennot 
help  grieving  for  the  loss  of  a  friend  oPenty 
years  standing ;  but,  for  that  very  rea^  we 
ought  to  labour  very  hard  to  endeavouiot  to 
repair  it — 'that  might  be  impossible-ut  to 
make  ourselves  amends  for  such  a  loss. 

You  will  tell  me,  that  this  is  very  ety  said 
and  written,  but  not  so  easy  to  reduce  prac- 
tice. I  maintain  it  is;  if  we  do  but  str^ly  im- 
press this  resolution  upon  our  minds,  \*n  time 
are  able  to  bring  it  to  bear.  You  seme  la- 
mentations,  and  I  return  you  a  sermo  one  is 
as  amusing  as  the  other:  as  for  the  rcyou  are 
in  the  right  to  say  that  you  must  be  her  mad 
or  unjust,  not  to  place  the  greatest  tendance 
upon  me ;  since,  believe  me,  I  shalJways  feel 

the 
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these  degree  of  attachment  for  you,  I  give 
you  honour.  There  cannot  be  a  more  con- 
vinci[  proof  that  M.  D —  cannot  find  the  pro- 
ceed^ than  his  not  chusing  to  enter  into  any 
argutt  upon  the  subject ;  I  think  him  the  man 
in  th^orld  the  most  likely  to  make  use  of  base 
committing  him  not  to  make  it. 

I  hit  received  a  very  friendly  letter  from  M. 
de  SW-ille,  dated  Plombieres.  Adieu,  Madame. 
Yourrter  affected  me ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
soon  |  the  better  of  your  chagrin. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Rouen,  4th  December. 

No,  Madame,  I  have  not  been  lazy,  nor  have  I  for- 
gotten you;  but,  during  the  last  fortnight,  I 
have  been  continually  going  and  coming  between 
here  and  my  country-house,  respecting  some 
business,  till  it  became  necessary  to  absolutely 
take  up  our  abode  at  Rouen,  where  we  arrived 
yesterday. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  d'Alembert  has 
been  elected  member  of  that  very  learned  body 
at  last ;  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  need  only 
to  have  been  seen  and  known,  to  have  insured 
his  being  chosen  ;  instead  of  which,  it  required 
all  the  talents  for  negociation  which  you  pos- 
sess, to  enable  him  to  carry  the  day:  but  this 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  reflect  that 
you  had  to  do  with  the  illustrious  and  learned 
D.  of  Ch ,  who,  after  having  had  such  wonder- 
ful success  in  Brittany,  chose  to  display  her  sur- 
prising talents  in  Normandy,  where,  you  know, 
she  has  recently  purchased  a  seat :  and  she  cer- 
5  tain ly 
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tainly  struck  every  body  as  being  a  very  great 
lady,  very  impertinent,  and  still  more,  you  know 
what.  The  Abbe  de  Boismont  begins  to  find 
that  it  is  a  much  easier  task  to  preach  twice  a-day 
in  Lent,  than  to  pay  his  court  any  longer  to  this 
said  Duchess.  Feeling  therefore  the  necessity 
of  calling  in  some  auxiliaries,  he  sent  for  a 
canon  belonging  to  this  cathedral,  a  friend  of 
his,  who  was  perfectly  well  received,  nay,  with 
open  arms:  he  has  returned  hither  with  a  fine 
gold  snuff-box  :  he  has  fortunately  no  preten- 
sions to  wit  or  learning;  therefore,  should  she 
exert  herself  in  his  favour,  it  will  not  be  to  have 
him  received  a  member  of  the  academy.  This 
is  what  I  have  learned  from  the  public,  whom 
she  generally  puts  in  her  confidence. 

Since  d'Alembert  is  pleased  he  now  belongs 
to  the  academy,  let  him  write  some  works,  which 
may  be  intelligible  to  the  vulgar.  He  has  done 
enough  to  excite  the  admiration  of  calculators: 
he  ought  now  to  think  of  amusing  the  no  less 
amiable,  but  more  ignorant  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, for  whom  he  is  as  much  made  as  for  the 
others:  I  have  written  to  him  to-day;  I  shall 
write  to  the  president  to-morrow. 
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LETTER  XLVII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Rouen,  2Cth  December. 

Yes,  Madame,  I  speak  my  real  sentiments,  when  I 
declare  that  d'Alembert's  discourse  is  truly  de- 
serving of  the  success  it  has  had:  what  he  says 
respecting  eloquence,  particularly  that  requisite 
for  the  pulpit,  is  very  fine:  he  has,  as  much  as 
possible,  avoided  those  common-place  expres- 
sions, with  which  many  authors  have  continued, 
during  eighty  years,  to  weary  the  public  : 
he  strikes  at  once,  and  with  great  brevity,  into 
the  heart  of  his  subject.  But  what  pleases  me 
most,  is  his  haughty  and  refractory  tone.  In  the 
face  of  the  public,  and  of  the  court,  he  preaches 
tolerance,  both  with  respect  to  the  inquisitors, 
and  the  incredulous;  declaims  against  the  unge- 
nerous proceedings,  and  the  paltry  intrigues,  of 
men  of  letters,  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
black-balled  him  ;  declares  that  no  one  can  be 
eloquent,  who  is  not  perfectly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  right,  and  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
under  the  nose  of  all  those  writers  of  epigrams, 

with 
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with  whom  the  academy  is  filled;  and  winds  up7 
by  Way  of  displaying  his  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers in  general,  by  saying,  that  he  has  so  much 
to  say,  he  shall  remain  silept.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  point  out  what  small  critics  will  find  to  cavil 
at ;  perhaps  they  may  think  the  transitions  are  too 
sudden  :  let  them  do  their  worst  ;  since  every 
person  of  real  taste  must  agree,  (at  least,  I  should 
suppose  so)  that  he  has  made  Reason  speak  her 
real  language,  that  is  to  say,  the  truth. 
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LETTER  ^LVIII, 
The  same  to  the  sane. 


Rouen,  17tTuxie, 

I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  yai,  Madarr  for 
having  so  immediately  informed  ne  of  d\em- 
bert's  having  had  a  pension  graned  him  tthe 
King  of  Prussia.     I  should  be  v<ry   muchflc.t- 
tered,  were  I  permitted  to  see  t,e  letters  on- 
cerning  it,  and  his  answers,  as  I  fee  interest!  in 
every  thing  which  he  writes,  anc  every   ing 
which  concerns  him ;  since  all  tht  I  reacand 
hear  respecting  him,  induces  me  tolove  hirthe 
more.     I  should  be  as  sorry  as  you  would  \}  if 
our  court  was  to  take  it  into  their  kids  to  ave 
the  dignity  to  order  him  to  refuse  us  prof  of 
the  King  of  Prussia's    good-will  ttvards   lm ; 
though,  were  I  the  king,  to  avenge  ryself  omy 
brother  monarch,  for  having  taught  ie  my  dty, 
I  would  certainly  forbid  d'Alembertto  reeve 
it ;  but  then  I  would  grant  him  oneof  doule 
the  value. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  were  so  wll  amuid 
by  your  party  of  last  Wednesday,     Y(u  did  r.t 
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reqie  my  presence  at  such  a  supper,  though  I 
anciany  more  should  have  felt  very  happy,  had 
cirnstances  permitted  us  to  enjoy  that  plea- 
sut  though  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  no  longer 
sin  reason  to  toast  of  my  good'State  of  health  : 
in^ss  than  a  veek,  I  have  been  twice  afflicted 
wi  the  head-a:he;  the  last  attack  was  the  most 
sere  one  I  mve  had  this  year ;  and  my  appe- 
titis  by  nO  means  good.  I  mean  to  try  the 
wzrs  of  Caufret  again.  As  I  was  not  too  con- 
ficht  during  ny  prosperity,  I  do  not  despair  in 
\wadversiiy;\n  time,  I  shall  get  the  better  of 
allny  com  plants: 

uffer  me  i:  this  place  to  return  *Madame  de 
Clrnont  a  tfousand  thanks,  for  having  so  kindly 
remnbered  ie.  I  merely  require  her  to  do  so., 
dung  one  Wednesday  in  the  month,  either  the 
fir.  or  the  l?t,  to  recal  me  to  her  recollection, 
as  promise n  retyrn  to  thjnk  of  her  every  day 
ofny  life. 

►ladame  e  Mirepoix  was,  I  presume,  on  duty 
atVersaille  as  she  was  not  with  you?  Is  M. 
Bikley  sti  at  Calais?  does  he  write  to  you 
ofen  ?  Remit  me  to  add  a  few  lines  to  d'Alem- 
brt.  "  Wlit  new  fancy  ?"  I  hear  you  exclaim. 
"  Madaie  du  Deffand,  my  dear  friend,  will 
sew  you  vhat  I  think,  and  how  I  feel,  respecting 

*  Since  Princess  de  Beauvcau. 
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this  liberal  grant  of  the  King  of  Prussia's.  While 
he  suffers  you  to  receive  his  money  at  Paris,  I 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  both.  Ma- 
dame du  DefFand  feels  very  much  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  you,  for  having  merely  written  me 
that  she  was  delighted  with  the  Abb6  de  Canaye, 
as  she  thinks  you  ought  to  have  told  me  What  he 
thought  of  her ;  as  if  I  could  have  entertained 
any  doubts  of  his  liking  her,  to  the  full  as  much 
as  she  did  him :  positively  I  should  have  felt 
highly  offended,  had  you  thought  me  such  an. 
ass  as  to  have  required  any  farther  explanation 
upon  the  subject.  If,  as  she  says,  I  rather  re- 
semble this  said  Abbe,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  the 
circumstance,  since  it  may  induce  you  to  like 
me  the  more.  Adieu :  notwithstanding  you  are 
so  much  in  favour  with  our  Solomons  of  the 
North,  I  shall  not  love  you  less  familiarly  ;  you 
may  be  a  moral  cat,  a  savage  cat,  nay  ajlying  cat, 
that  shall  not  prevent  me  from  loving  you  as 
much  as  ever," 
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LETTER  XLIX. 
M.  de  Formont  to  M.  cl  'Alembert. 

4th  of  December. 

Under  the  pretence  of  being  one  of  the  first 
writers  and  first  orators  in  Europe,  you  have 
given  yourself  the  airs,  Sir,  to  eclipse  our  learned 
Norman,  our  Bourdaloue.  I  suppose  you  thought 
that  you  had  only  to  shew  yourself  to  the  aca- 
demy, to  be  enrolled  among  its  members;  you 
had  forgotten  there  was  such  a  lady  as  the  Du- 
chess de  Chaulnes  in  the  world :  so  learn  from 
me,  that  she  would  not  have  admitted  you  even 
at  her  court;  since  I  dare  say  she  thinks  you  do 
not  possess  all  those  requisites  which  she  thinks 
necessary  to  constitute  a  great  man  ;  as  she  has 
said  that  you  were  a  mere  child;  and  she  thinks, 
though  she  does  not  say  so,  that  you  would  cut  a 
very  childish  figure  in  a  seraglio  :  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion  ;  as  I  dare  say  you  will  always  suc- 
ceed in  whatever  you  undertake,  even  in  the 
compliment  you  are  going  to  pay  the  academy, 
though  you  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  satisfy 
that  learned  body,  than  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
6  a  duchess, 
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a  duchess.  But  from  whence  came  those  six 
black  balls  ?  who  were  so  kind  as  to  bestow 
them  upon  you  ?  six  devotees,  I  presume,  who 
were  frightened  at  the  very  name  of  a  philoso- 
pher ;  not  knowing  perhaps  that  Newton  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  Revelations,  and  that 
Locke  did  the  same  upon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  Poor  Trublet  has  then  returned  to 
St.  Malo  !  is  he  never  to  be  a  member  of  the 
academy  ?  must  he  remain  all  his  life  merely  art. 
archdeacon  ?  surely  such  a  disappointment  is 
enough  to  embitter  all  his  enjoyments;  he  might 
with  justice  join  in  Madame  du  DefFand's  chorus. 
But,  to  speak  seriously,  my  dear  friend,  I  sin- 
cerely rejoice  at  their  having  done  you  justice. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the  academy,  and  that 
of  the  nation,  that  you  were  not  unanimously 
elected ;  but  the  applause  of  all  France,  nay,  of 
all  Europe,  must  make  you  amends  for  the  want 
of  taste  of  six  fools.     Sincerely  yours,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  L. 


Madame  cle  Staal  to  the  Marchioness  du  Deffand. 

Sorplj  Saturday,  20th  July,  1747." 

I  read  your  last  letter,  my  queen,  to  her  Serene 
Highness;  but  she  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed  by 
several  claps  of  thunder,  while  I  was  reading, 
that  many  of  the  'pretty  things  you  said  of  her 
was  totally  lost  upon  her;  I  will  take  care  not  to 
expose  you  another  time  to  such  a  storm.  We 
have  been  swimming  for  some  days  past  in  a  sea 
of  joy,  but  now  we  are  swimming  in  a  sea  of 
rain;  our  ideas,  which  had  become  gentle  and 
agreeable,  will  now  be  as  gloomy  as  ever;  and 
to  mend  the  matter,  our  princess  has  for  the  last 
two  days  had  a  cold,  attended  with  some  degree 
of  fever  ;  notwithstanding  which,  and  in  spite  of 
this  dreadful  weather,  we  go  out  as  much  as  ever. 
In  my  opinion,  Providence  has  kindly  provided 
princes  and  princesses  with  bodies,  which  they 
can  render  subservient  to  their  caprices  with 
impunity,  else  they  could  never  expect  to  reach 
the  age  of  man.  I  am  reduced,  you  perceive,  to 
the  necessity  of  writing  you  a  dissertation  upou 
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the  weather;  since  no  one  that  I  see  here,  nor 
nothing  that  I  hear,  can  afford  me  a  subject.  Our 
party  consists  of  a  Riberac,  three  Castelannes, 
two  Caderousses,  two  Malezieuxes,  a  Villeneuve 
and  his  wife,  and  the  people  of  the  house.  You 
might  glean  something  from  all  these;  as  for 
me,  I  have  not  even  the  patience  to  listen  to  their 
nonsense;  though  I  took  a  walk  tete-d-tete  the 
other  day  with  a  Gruchet,  who,  in  very  vulgar 
language,  said  some  tolerably  smart  things, 
which  convinced  me  that  even  the  most  stupid 
amongst  us  can  form  a  very  tolerable  judgment 
of  the  characters  of  our  masters. 

We  learned  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Belle  Isle  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  am  fear- 
ful his  demise  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  our 
affairs  in  Italy ;  as  I  do  not  know  what  the  mar- 
shal will  do  without  his  brother,  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  the  president's  nephew  is  out  of  danger; 
I  consider  him  as  such,  since  the  ball  is  extracted. 
Mention  me  to  both  him  and  to  M.  de  Cereste, 
as  often  as  an  opportunity  occurs.  I  like  to  be 
in  good  company  ;  and  this  is  one  way  of  grati- 
fying my  inclination. 

Pray  what  has  retarded  your  journey  to  Mont- 
morency ?  not  the  want  of  health,  I  hope. 
Should  you  find  an  opportunity,  when  you  are 
there,  to  tell  the  Du  Chatels  how  sincerely  I  con- 
dole with  them  upon  their  misfortunes,  you  will 
/  n  3  ,         obligs 
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oblige  me;  I  had  intended  to  have  called  upon 
them,  had  I  gone,  as  I  expected  to  do,  to  Genne- 
villiers. 

Madame  de  St.  Maur  is  very  happy  to  hear 
that  you  still  remember  her*  she  desired  me  to 
say  a  thousand  fine  things  to  you  in  return  :  she 
is  as  fortunate  as  ever  at  cavagnole;*  but  her 
favour  declines  in  proportion  to  her  luck. 

In  spite  of  a  third  storm,  which  has  been  more 
violent  than  the  two  preceding  ones,  we  are  just 
come  in  from  a  hunting  party  :  we  received  a 
glorious  broadside,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
forest.  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  excused  join- 
ing this  party  ;  but  the  very  reasons  I  alledged 
for  wishing  to  stay  at  home,  were  turned  against 
me,  to  oblige  me  to  go  ;  of  course  I  was  obliged 
to  obey.  What  a  pity  that  the  wit  of  some 
people  should  only  be  employed  to  worry  their 
inferiors  ! 

Sunday,  30th. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  two  letters, 
my  queen,  which  have  made  me  ample  amends 
for  the  delay;  but  I  desire  you  will  pay  no  re- 
gard to  my  complaints,  since  I  would  have  you 
give  way  to  your  lazy  fits,  whenever  they  come 
over  you.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  your 
letters,  but  I  will  not  have  yon  make  an  effort  to 

*  A  game  at  cards. 
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write  to  me  when  you  are  not  so  inclined.  The 
detail  respecting  your  conversation  with  the  pre- 
sident greatly  amused  me;  your  reflections  upon 
vanity  are  excellent.  As  to  what  you  say  re- 
specting the  distributions  of  fortune,  I  shall  refer 
you  to  Pope,  who  has,  I  think,  endeavoured  to 
appease  all  our  murmurs,  respecting  that  good 
lady's  caprices,  as  he  assures  us  that  those  who 
sow  virtues  are  not  to  reap  wheat.  To  judge 
from  the  details  which  have  just  arrived  respect- 
ing our  last  enterprize  in  Italy,  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  a  very  rash  undertaking,  and  to 
have  been  very  badly  conducted. 

I  read  all  those  parts  of  your  letters  to  her 
Serene  Highness,  in  which  she  is  concerned ;  she 
will  be  obliged  to  you  to  follow  up  that  business 
in  which  she  so  greatly  interests  herself.  Her 
fever  has  quite  left  her,  but  her  cold  has  not 
been  so  civil.  She  is  very  glad  to  hear  that 
many  people  of  judgment  entertain  the  same 
opinion  she  does  of  the  English  Garrick : — she 
has  at  last  finished  the  play,  and  thinks  it  excel- 
lent. Will  not  you  address  a  letter  directly  to 
her  some  of  these  days  ?  I  think  it  would  be  very 
apropos. 

Adieu,  my  queen.  Had  I  any  thing  to  tell  you 

worth   relating,    I  should  not   mind  losing  my 

dinner ;  but  every  subject  that  presents  itself  to 
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my  mind  is  still  more  insipid  than  what  I  am 
going  to  eat.  I  lose  all  my  ideas,  when  I  can- 
not call  my  time  my  own,  but  never  my  senti- 
ments of  regard  for  you. 
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LETTER  LI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

1747. 

Her  Serene  Highness  has  ordered  me  to  tell  you, 
my  queen,  that  since  you  absolutely  forbid  her 
writing  to  you  herself,  under  the  penalty  of 
never  addressing  another  line  to  her,  for  this 
once,  just  to  humour  you,  she  will  suffer  me  to 
become  her  amanuensis ;  indeed,  she  could  not 
very  well  have  written  herself,  as  she  has  still  a 
violent  cold,  which  generally  brings  on  a  degree 
of  fever  at  night,  and  a  great  oppression  of  the 
spirits  during  the  day.  She  feels  exceedingly 
gratified  by  such  a  proof  of  your  regard,  and  is 
by  no  means  inclined  to  forget  you.  She  feels 
very  anxious  to  see  you  at  Anet;  indeed  nothing 
could  afford  her  greater  pleasure.  She  is  very 
sorry  she  cannot,  at  present,  let  you  have  her 
box,  as  it  is  engaged  for  four  Fridays  to  come  ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  at  liberty,  you  shall  have  it. 
To  conclude,  her  Serene  Highness  requests  you, 
my  queen,  not  to  diminish  the  pleasure  she  feels 
upon  receipt  of  your  letters,  by  writing  to  h 
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upon  such  very  glossy  paper,  as  they  require  no 
such  additional  ornament  to  render  them  truly 
valuable  in  her  eyes,  which  are  agreeably  daz- 
zled by  your  excess  of  politeness. 

Having  now  fulfilled  my  commission,  I  shall 
add  a  few  words  from  myself:  I  grieve  more 
than  you  can  do,  at  our  having  taken  up  our 
abode  at  Seaux,  where  I  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep,  till  the  generous  Jeanneton  deprived  her- 
self of  half  her  blankets  to  add  to  mine.  You 
may  believe  I  disputed  the  point  very  warmly 
with  her ;  but  she  carried  the  day,  which  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  her  self-denial  greatly  ex- 
ceeds mine. 

Let  me  know  what  has  occasioned  this  cool- 
ness between  you  and  the  du  Chatels  ?  I  am 
sorry  that  you  are  in  want  of  amusement,  as  it  is 
very  hurtful  to  your  health  to  give  way  to  ennui. 
Our  Princess  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ; 
since,  though  certainly  very  far  from  well,  she 
is  continually  out,  and  in  all  weathers.  In  other 
respects,  she  treats  me  so  exceedingly  well,  that 
I  should  be  very  impertinent  to  criticize  what  I 
certainly  do  not  so  well  approve  of  as  of  her 
conduct  towards  me.  I  feel  even  so  penitent, 
that  I  am  composing  some  delightful  songs,  as  a 
sort  of  reparation  for  my  recent  ill  humour. 

I  am  very  happy  you  are  at  last  perfectly  re- 
conciled to  your  apartment:  at   St.  Joseph,    as 
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I  was  very  much  afraid  you  would  not  have 
found  yourself  so  pleasantly  situated  there  as 
you  could  have  wished.  I  am  grieved  it  should 
cost  you  so  much;  but  it  is  very  necessary,  es- 
pecially when  we  spend  much  of  our  time  at 
home,  that  we  should  feel  ourselves  not  only 
comfortably,  but  agreeably  situated  there. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  it  in  contem- 
plation to  spend  a  month  with  us  at  Seaux  :  I 
dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  have  the  apartment 
which  you  prefer;  but  I  think  it  will  be  better 
not  to  mention  your  intention,  till  a  few  days  be- 
fore your  arrival,  as  you  know  that  a  pleasure 
which  has  been  long  expected,  loses  much  of  its 
zest  by  having  been  anticipated.  Should  you 
come,  I  shall  seize  every  opportunity  of  being 
tete-d  tete  with  you  ;  and  the  hope  I  entertain  of 
being  able  freely  to  converse  with  you,  will  en- 
able me  to  bear  up  against  every  present  evil. 
I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  could  accompany 
us  to  Anet.  Endeavour  to  hasten  the  confine- 
ment of  that  tall  La  Guiche  ;  no  matter  if  she 
comes  before  her  time,  as  I  am  all  impatience  to 
see  you.  Shall  you  take  a  country  journey  with 
our  great  lady,  who  believes  everything  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  tiresome,  when  people  are  as  high- 
ly gifted  as  you  are,  than  to  be  obliged  to  listen 
to  such  fools:  I  think  you  would  be  better  with 
us.  I  shall  not  mention  your  having  been  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  to  the  Duchess  of  Modena — it  would 
afford  us  no  pleasure — nay,  might  lead  to  a 
breach,  which  it  is  very  much  to  my  interest  to 
guard  against.' 

The  secret  of  the  du  Chatelet  has  got  wind  ; 
but  we  are  not  to  seem  as  if  we  had  discovered 
it.  She  wished  to  have  Le  Petit  Boursault  acted 
here  impromptu  on  the  day  of  St.  Louis;  and 
that  every  thing  might  be  in  readiness,  she  had 
settled  with  Van t lire  to  have  the  different  parts 
written  out,  and  to  send  them  under  cover  to 
him.  This  said  Vanture  not  being  overbur- 
thened  with  money,  and  naturally  very  prudent, 
reflected,  that  were  such  a  packet  to  be  sent 
him  by  the  post,  it  would  be  his  ruin  ;  he  there- 
fore, through  the  medium  of  Gaya,  requested 
that  some  papers,  which  he  was  in  expectation 
of,  might  come  inclosed  to  her  Serene  Highness. 
The  prayer  of  his  petition  was  granted,  without 
any  questions  being  asked  respecting  these  said 
papers  ;  but  when  the  packet  arrived,  as  both 
him  and  his  petition  had  been  long  since  for- 
gotten, not  only  the  first  but  the  second  cover 
was  broken  open,  and  the  papers  were  of  course 
examined  and  read.  Still  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely throw  any  light  upon  this  mysterious  affair, 
which  I  was  called  upon  to  elucidate :  I  did  so, 
as  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  refused, 
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particularly  as  we  are  to  appear  as  agreeably  sur- 
prised as  if  we  were  as  ignorant  as  we  were  ex- 
pected to  have  remained :  the  inner  cover  was 
therefore  carefully  resealed,  and  the  packet  was 
then  secretly  delivered  to  Vanture,  who,  doubt- 
less, feels  very  happy  at  having  thus  been  saved 
an  enormous  expence. 

I  am  really  insane,  my  queen,  for  having 
pored  my  eyes  out  to  write  so  silly  a  story  ;  out 
of  gratitude  for  my  having  been  so  very  oblig- 
ing, pray  look  out  for  a  very  clever  secretary 
for  me.  I  am  surprised  at  Voltaire's  having 
given  the  public  his  verses  upon  the  last  battle  ; 
is  it  possible  that  he  did  not  feel  they  were  very 
unworthy  of  having  fallen  from  his  pen  ?  But 
if  he  does  not  feel  how  much  he  has  lowered 
himself  in  the  public  esteem  by  so  doing,  what 
can  he  feel  ?  I  am  terrified  at  the  idea  of  his 
paying  us  a  long  visit. 

It  seems  I  was  very  much  mistaken,  in  suppos- 
ing M.  d'Aubeterre  out  of  danger ;  I  grieve  both 
on  his  and  the  president's  account,  who  will  be 
very  sorry  to  lose  him.  I  also  greatly  regret 
M.  de  Brienne,  was  it  only  for  his  courage, 
which  was  worthy  of  a  Lacedemonian.  We  had 
already  learnt  how  greatly  he  had  distinguished 
himself. 

I   have   received    nothing   from   you   to-day, 
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my  queen  ;  nor  do  I  expect  to  hear  from 
you  before  Sunday.  I  do  not  complain,  though 
I  am  deprived  of  a  great  pleasure;  but  only 
think  of  me  as  often  as  I  do  of  you,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Sorel,  Saturday,  5th  August,  1747. 

I  hope  I  shall  hear  from  you  to-morrow,  my 
queen,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  find  time 
to  write  to  you,  as  we  are  to  set  out  for  Anet 
between  twelve  and  one,  where  I  do  not  sup- 
pose we  shall  make  a  long  stay  ;  but  still  we 
shall  have  all  the  trouble  of  removing,  and  of 
settling  ourselves  there.  Yet  I  am  very  glad  we 
are  going  from  hence,  though  this  is  a  most  de- 
lightful place,  and  a  most  chearful,  pleasant  si- 
tuation ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  both  dull  and 
melancholy.  The  lady  of  the  house  is  half  in- 
clined to  long  for  a  few  broils,  to  enliven  her 
guests.  We  are  to  celebrate  a  very  solemn  fast 
at  supper  this  evening  without  fish,  which  will 
not  be  much  more  agreeable  than  our  daily 
mode  of  life  has  been.  In  short,  during  the 
fortnight  which  we  have  spent  here,  nothing, 
either  tragical  or  comical,  has  occurred  worthy 
to  be  related  to  you.     I  was  half  tempted  to 
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write  you  that  *  Dumont  has  had  a  sore  throat — ■ 
that  he  wished  to  be  blooded — that  the  Duehess 
was  very  much  against  it.  This,  with  the  tears  of 
his  wife,  the  emotion  of  the  company,  the  re- 
quest to  have  M.  Bouteille's  adyice  overruled, 
the  measures  taken  to  introduce,  secretly,"  M. 
Andre  in  his  stead,  all  this  might  have  filled  a 
sheet  of  paper,  since  I  had  nothing  else  to  say  ; 
and,  to  wind  up  tHe  story,  I  could  have  added, 
that  Dumont  recovered  almost  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  without  having  had  recourse  to  any  medi- 
cal man,  which  he  considers  as  very  humiliating. 
I  hope  that  during  our  residence  at  Anet,  where 
we  expect  to  see  a  great  deal  of  company,  I  shall 
pick  up  some  rather  more  interesting  incidents. 
I  had  a  slight  touch  of  fever  yesterday :  I 
could  not  resolve  to  have  recourse  to  the  bark 
the  first  day  ;  I  shall  know  to-night  whether  I 
did  right  or  wrong,  and  I  will  let  you  know  to- 
morrow. 

The  6th. 

I  have  but  this  moment  received  yours  of  the 
second.  Our  posts  are  very  expeditious,  you 
must  agree  !  and  I  shall  not  be  better  off  in  this 
respect  at  Anet,  where  I  expect  to  be  in  a  few 
hours.  The  rain  has  ceased,  and  I  have  had  no 
return  of  fever;  therefore  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  except  respecting  the  health  of  the 
*  The  valet  tie  chauibre  of  the  Duchess  tin  Maine. 

Princess, 
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Princess,  whose  cold  is  much  the  same  ;  but  she 
does  not  confine  herself  at  all  the  more  upon 
that  account. 

I  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  du  Chatel 
writes  to  you;  nothing  need  prevent  your  pay- 
ing him  a  visit ;  should  you  delay  doing  so,  he 
may  feel  hurt,  and  not  very  much  inclined  to  re- 
peat his  invitation.  Do  not  lose  yourself  in  the 
gulph  of  ennui :  for  some  time,  I  thought  it 
arose  from  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  it; 
but  I  now  think  that  very  fear  is  a  great  preser- 
vative; and  that  it  really  proceeds  from  the  want 
of  agreeable  society,  when  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  enjoying  pleasant  company  ;  who  so 
seldom  do,  of  course  do  not  pine  after  what  I 
have  no  right  to  expect  to  enjoy. 

La  du  Chatelet  had,  as  I  informed  you,  com- 
municated her  wise  project  to  me  ;  I  think  she 
will  succeed  in  having  her  opera  acted  once,  but 
we  shall  not  chuse  to  have  it  repeated. 

Like  you,  I  have  long  since  thought  the 
world  was  merely  peopled  by  madmen  and  fools; 
but  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  I  am  the 
only  wise  person  upon  earth  ;  1  am  not  either 
decidedly  insane,  or  an  absolute  fool  ;  there  is 
a  little  spice  both  of  madness  and  of  folly  in  my 
composition. 

I  find  by  what  you  have  written  me  respect- 
ing my  little  work,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
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others  see  with  my  eyes  ;  indeed,  no  two  peopled 
sentiments,  upon  any  subject,  exactly  agree ; 
therefore  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  persuade  you 
to  think  as  I  do,  but  I  shall  say  rather  more  upon 
the  subject,  when  I  have  more  leisure.  Have 
you  shewn  the  pamphlet  to  the  president  ?  it 
may  please  him  better  than  it  has  done  you,  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  he  thinks  of  it. 

We  expect  the  Duchess  this  evening  :  I  shall 
derive  no  advantage  from  this  visit,  though  I 
shall  have  many  duties  to  discharge  in  conse- 
quence, which  I  would  much  rather  were  not 
imposed  upon  me.  I  received  a  letter  from  her 
by  every  post,  full  of  inquiries  respecting  the 
health  of  her  Serene  Highness,  to  all  which  I  was 
obliged  to  write  suitable  answers :  what  a  tire- 
some task  !  There  are  people  whose  good  or 
bad  humours  are  equally  inconvenient  to  their 
inferiors.  Here  I  have  been  sheltered  from  all 
society,  and  that  perfectly  reconciled  me  to  the 
gloom  which  pervaded  us  all.  At  Anet  we  shall 
be  as  much  too  gay  ;  but  I  always  endeavour  to 
balance  the  good  against  the  evil.  I  am  called 
away — Adieu,  my  queen. 
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The  same  to  the  sarrie. 

Anetj  Tuesday,  15th  August,  1747. 

1  only  received  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  to-day, 
my  queen,  though  1  ought  to  have  had  it  ori 
Sunday.  I  would  have  written,  had  I  had  any- 
thing to  answer,  as  my  imagination  is  quite 
barren  :  the  heat  which  overcomes  me,  and  the 
uniformity  of  my  life,  has  rendered  me  more 
dull  than  usual.  To-day  I  was  rather  roused 
from  this  state  of  apathy,  by  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
dame de  St.  Pierre,  who  told  me  you  wished  you 
could  have  come  with  her  ;  I  felt  very  angry 
with  you  for  not  having  gratified  both  yourself 
and  me  by  so  doing  ;  but  when  I  reflected  that 
you  were  not  absolutely  expected,  and  might 
have  your  doubts  respecting  the  reception  you 
might  have  met  with,  why  I  felt  more  inclined 
to  forgive  you.  However,  as  you  are  in  very 
great  favour,  if  you  can  come  with  1'Assay,  do  ; 
I  will  be  answerable  for  your  being  well  re- 
ceived. 

Madame  du  Chatelet  and  Voltaire,  who  were' 
©  2  not' 
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Hot  expected  before  to-day,  and  who  were  al- 
most forgotten,  made  their  appearance  last 
night,  between  eleven  and  twelve  ;  they  looked 
like  two  ghosts,  and  smelt  as  if  they  had  been 
recently  embalmed,  and  had  but  just  risen  from 
their  grave.  We  were  just  rising  from  table, 
but  our  two  apparitions  complained  of  hunger; 
of  course,  we  were  obliged  to  set  some  supper  be- 
fore them,  and  to  prepare  beds  for  them.  The 
concierge,  who  was  in  his  first  sleep,  was  im- 
mediately roused.  Gaya,  who  had  offered  to  give 
up  his  room,  in  the  event  of  the  house  being 
full,  was  required  to  ascend  another  story,  in 
consequence  of  their  arrival ;  and  he  removed 
with  as  much  haste,  and  as  much  against  his  will, 
as  an  officer  does  when  an  army  is  surprised  in 
their  camp,  leaving  part  of  his  baggage  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Voltaire  found  himself  ex- 
tremely well  lodged ;  but  this  by  no  means  re- 
conciled Gaya  to  his  garret.  As  for  the  lady, 
her  bed  was  badly  made,  and  she  did  not  like 
her  apartment  ;  she  has  therefore  removed  into 
another  to-day,  from  whence  she  is  again  'to  re- 
move on  Friday  or  Saturday,  into  the  one  the 
Marshal  de  Maillebois  now  occupies,  who  ar- 
rived here  the  same  day  we  did,  with  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  daughter-in-law ;  the  one  is  pretty, 
the  other  is  plain  and  melancholy.  He  has 
hunted  every  day  since  his  arrival :— and  now  I 

have 
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have  said  all  that  can  be  said  of  this  party.  Our 
new  comers  will  certainly  afford  me  more  ample 
subject ;  they  are  going  to  rehearse  their  play  ; 
Vanture  is  to  perform  the  Count  de  Boursouffle; 
I  cannot  think  he  will  look  the  character,  any 
more  than  Madame  du  Chatelet  will  that  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  la  Cochonniere,  who  ought  to  be 
stout  and  short.  But  I  have  said  enough  of 
them  for  to-day  ;  let  me  return  to  you,  whom 
I  love  so  much  better.  I  highly  approve  of 
your  having  written  to  the  du  Chatels  ;  their  an- 
swer will  enable  you  to  decide  whether  you  shall 
leave  Paris  or  not.  The  president  seems  to  be 
in  perpetual  motion  :  I  would  not  have  him  con- 
sult M.  de  Pourceaugnac's  physician  ;  he  would 
shake  his  head,  and  recommend  a  few  grains  of 
opium  as  a  sedative. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  so  unwell ;  those  frequent 
indigestions  must  necessarily  destroy  the  tone  of 
your  stomach  :  you  should  be  very  careful  of 
yourself,  for  the  sake  of  your  friends.  The  Prin- 
cess was  extremely  pleased  with  your  letter :  I 
think  you  will  have  her  box  during  the  holidays, 
but  she  has  not  yet  commissioned  me  to  tell  you 
so  ;  but  she  particularly  desired  me  to  request 
that  should  you  be  able  to  make  it  convenient 
to  look  in  upon  us,  you  would  give  me  due  no- 
tice when  we  may  expect  you,  that  you  may 
have  a  comfortable  apartment  allotted  you,  as 
o  3  she 
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she  is  both  anxious  to  see  you,  and  to  convince 
you  that  you  will  be  a  welcome  guest. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  respecting  the  broils 
of  the  army,  but,  like  you,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  minister  s  coming  off  with  honour.  A  man 
of  sense  has  always  the  game  in  his  own  hands,, 
when  he  has  to  do  with  fools.  I  dare  say  he  has 
many  enemies;  such  is  the  penalty  annexed  to 
elevated  situations:  his  successor  will  be  equally 
unfortunate  in  that  respect.  I  like  things  should 
go  on  smoothly,  therefore  I  regret  these  mis, 
understandings,  which  must  occasion  many  de- 
lays, if  no  worse  misfortune  :  yet  when  people 
are  not  occupied  in  these  more  serious  disputes, 
they  are  often  quarrelling  at  cards  :  the  cavag- 
iiole  is  a  continual  source  of  discord  here.  Oh  ! 
my  queen,  what  strange  animals  are  men  and 
women  !  I  laugh  at  their  follies  when  I  have 
slept  well  ;  but  when  they  disturb  my  rest,  I  am 
as  well  disposed  to  quarrel  as  the  most  fractious 
among  thein  is,  which  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  I  have  not  degenerated  from  the  race  from 
whence  I  sprang.  Let  us  laugh  at  others,  and 
Izt  others  laugh  at  us — then  we  are  quits. 

/  Wednesday. 

Discord  seemed  to  have  taken  up  her  abode  here 
yesterday  evening,  till  Gaya  took  the  Duchess  up 
pretty  severely,  while  playing  at  cavagnole,  who 

was 
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was  afterwards  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  This  peace 
oFyour  making  will  be  more  lasting  than  J  ex- 
pected ;  therefore,,  as  you  possess  such  wonderful 
talents,  endeavour  at  peace-making,  my  queen, 
to  reconcile  the  belligerent  powers.  As  for  the 
Duchess,  we  have  merely  in  future  to  dread  her 
daily  importunities,  which  you  have  very  exactly 
enumerated.  Her  Highness  laughed  Very  much 
at  that  part  of  your  letter ;  but  the  overnight's 
alteration  rendered  her  very  gloomy  this  morn- 
ing ;  I  made  her  remark  the  serenity  of  the  air  ; 
she  grew  more  composed,  and  is  now  walking  in 
a  burning  sun,  and  as  gay  as  ever. 

Our  ghosts  never  shew  themselves  during  the 
day ;  they  did  not  appear  till  ten  o'clock  last 
night,  and  I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  see  them 
much  sooner  to-day,  as  the  one  is  very  busy  in 
writing  the  lives  of  some  great  heroes,  and  the 
other  is  making  comments  upon  Newton  ;  they 
neither  chuse  to  play,  nor  to  walk  ;  of  course 
they  are  of  no  value  in  a  society  of  people,  who 
feel  very  little  interested  in  their  learned  works  ; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves, last  night,  to  declaim  most  violently 
against  the  liberty  which  they  saw  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  choice  of  cards  at  cavagnole  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  spoke  in  a  tone  to  which  zve  are  by  no 
means  accustomed;  and  the  politeness  with  which 
they  were  thus  listened  to  was  still  more  surprising. 
o  4  I  display 
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I  display  much  less,  in  thus  tiring  you  with  my 
ghost  stories  :  but  remember,  I  do  not  weary 
you  with  metaphysics.  To 'answer  you  fully  re- 
specting that  article,  I  must  be  able  more  clearly 
to  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  nature  of 
things — and  by  demonstration  :  what  serves  as  a 
principle  or  a  rule  for  our  conduct,  cannot  be 
ranked  among  those  things  which  can  be  proved 
or  demonstrated  :  but  I  foresee  I  shall  lose  my- 
self and  tire  you,  if  I  follow  vp  this  argument — 
so  adieu,  my  cjueen;  this  is  much  too  long  a 
letter. 


LETTER 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  20th  August,  1747. 

You  are  not  well,  and  you  lead  a  very  melan- 
choly life.  I  am  grieved  upon  both  accounts,  my 
queen.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Montmorency; 
though  you  might  not  be  very  gay  there,  it 
would  change  the  scene.  We  are  continually 
doing  so  here  ;  as  no  sooner  is  one  party  gone, 
than  another  arrives.  The  Maiileboises  and  the 
Villeneuves  are  gone ;  and  Madame  du  Four  is  ar-^ 
rived  expressly  to  act  the  part  of  Madame  Barbe, 
governess  to  Mademoiselle  Cochonniere,  and  at 
the  same  time,  I  believe,  maid-of-all-work  to  the 
Baron  de  la  Cochonniere :  that  is  the  name 
which  you  could  not  read :  I  believe  you  are 
sometimes  puzzled  to  decypher  my  scrawl.  To- 
morrow we  expect  the  d'Estillacs,  four  in  all 
since  Madame  Vaugue  and  M.  de  Menou  are  of 
their  party.  Madame  de  Valbelle  is  already  ar- 
rived: the  Malause  has  promised  to  be  here 
to-morrow :  the  cousin  Soquence,  who  is  as 
great  a    hunter   as  Nimrod,    i*  not  yet  come; 

therefore 
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therefore  we  hunt  to  very  little  purpose.  The 
Duchess  talks  of  going  into  Navarre,  but  dreads 
the  length  of  the  journey  :  the  Duke  de  Bouil- 
lon presses  her  to  come,  she  says  ;  but  if  she 
goes,  she  shall  not  be  much  there.  She  is  posi- 
tively a  prodigy,  with  respect  to  gentleness  and 
complaisance;  she  is  of  all  our  walks,  let  it  hark- 
ram,  or  shine.  ,  Poor  Saint  Pierre,  though  suffer- 
ing martyrdom  from  the  gout,  drags  herself  after 
her  as  well  as  she  can  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  not 
very  fond  of  travelling  by  land,  either  on  foot 
or  in  a  carriage ;  and  I  always  seem  as  if  I  was 
under  the  inriuence  of  the  hydrophobia,  when  I 
am  rpon  the  water. 

Yesterday  Madame  du  Chatelet  moved  again 
for  the  third  time:  she  could  no  longer  put  up 
with  the  apartment  she  had  chosen ;  it  was 
noisy  ;  and  there  was  a  smoke,  though  there  was 
no  fire  (no  bad  emblem  of  herself,  I  thought). 
The  noise  does  not  incommode  her  in  the  night, 
it  should  seem  ;  but  in  the  day,  when  she  is  up  to 
her  ears  in  calculations,  it  then  deranges  her 
ideas.  She  is  now  passing  in  review  her  prin- 
ciples ;  this  is  a  task  she  performs  every  year, 
else  they  might  perhaps  make  their  escape,  and 
run  to  such  a  distance,  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  recover  one  of  them,  as  I  really  think 
that  they  are  in  durance  vile,  while  in  her  pos- 
session,   as  they  were  certainly    not  born    with 

her; 
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her;  of  course,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  keep 
a  strict  watch  over  them  ;  and  she  prefers  this 
occupation  to  every  amusement,  and  persists  in 
never  appearing  till  supper-time.  Voltaire  has 
written  some  very  gallant  verses,  which  have 
rather  made  us  amends  for  their  very  strange  be- 
haviour. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  more  and 
more  pleased  with  your  apartment ;  and  I  wish 
you  had  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
health.  1  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
been  uneasy  respecting  mine;  but  you  may  rest 
assured  that  a  good  shepherd's  dog  is  much 
more  liable  to  die — nought  is  never  in  clanger. 

As  you  have  forbidden  her  Serene  Highness  to 
write  to  you  herself,  she  desired  me  to  say  a 
thousand  handsome  things  to  you,  and  to  tell 
you  that  she  is  very  anxious  to  see  you.  How 
impatient  I  am  to  hear  that  La  Guiche  has  lain 
in,  as  L'Assay  can  then  bring  you  here,  and  we 
may  enjoy  your  company  for  a  few  days. 

I  have  partly  distributed  your  compliments, 
and  mean  to  compleat  my  task  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  they  were  gracefully  and  gratefully  re- 
ceived. If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  all  your 
friends,  my  queen,  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
may  be  proud  of  others.  As  for  those  who  can 
only  be  caught  flying,  we  do  well  to  console 
ourselves  when  we  miss  our  aim. 

I  preserve 
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.  I  preserve  your  letters,  my  queen,  not  for  the* 
sake  of  disputing  with  you  respecting  facts  and 
dates,  but  as  a  source  of  amusement  when  I  feel 
dull ;  since,  believe  me,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  you  perfectly  understand  what  you  wish  to 
understand;  and  if  you  play  at  chess  as  with 
dice,  it  is  because  you  do  not  like  the  game. 
Adieu,  my  queen.  Get  well  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
amuse  yourself  as  much  as  you  can ;  think  of 
me  as  often  as  you  can  ;  as  I  assure  you  I  return 
you  the  compliment  a  hundred  fold. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  LV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  24th  August,  1747. 

I  hoped  to  have  received  a  few  lines  from  you 
to-day,  my  queen  ;  but  I  have  been  disappointed. 
I  suppose  you  are  at  Montmorency:  I  have  very 
little  time  to  devote  to  you,  and  not  much  to 
say.  But  you  must  know,  our  two  shades,  drawn 
off  by  M.  de  Richelieu,-:  disappear  to-morrow; 
he  cannot  set  out  for  Genoa  without  first  holding 
a  consultation  with  their  profiles  ;  of  course,  they 
cannot  resolve  to  disoblige  so  great  a  friend. 
The  play,  which  was  not  to  have  been  acted  till 
to-morrow,  is  to  be  performed  to-day,  not  to 
retard  their  departure.  I  will  let  you  know  how 
it  succeeds,  and  how  they  behave,  during  the 
short  time  they  have  to  remain  amongst  us;  but 
pray  do  not  leave  my  letters  about,  as  I  do  not 
write  for  the  amusement  of  all  your  friends. 
The  Duchess  du  Maine  has  written  in  very 
pressing  terms  to  L'Assay,  to  engage  him  to 
bring  you  hither  as  soon  as  possible — no  matter 
how  soon,  for  we  are  all  impatient  to  see  you. 

3  LETTER 
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LETTER  LVI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Sunday,  27th  August,  174ft 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
2Sd,  my  queen.  I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  you 
have  had  a  return  of  your  tormenting  complaint  ; 
I  had  hoped  it  had  entirely  left  you,  but  I  grieve 
to  find  I  was  mistaken  ;  though  I  am  happy 
your  sufferings  were  not  so  great  as  usual. 

I  was  called  down  stairs,  to  answer  some  unim- 
portant question,  which  has  rather  deranged  my 
ideas;  but  I  recollect  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  returned  your  thanks  to  her  Serene 
Highness  for  her  box  :  she  has  shewn  me  a  letter 
from  the  president,  with  which  she  has  been 
much  pleased ;  though  very  sorry,  at  the  same 
time,  to  learn  you  have  been  ill :  she  thinks 
change  of  air  may  be  of  service  to  you,  therefore 
thinks  you  ought  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  try 
that  of  Anet :  but  then  you  have  to  wait  for 
1'Assay;  not  to  mention  that  Madame  de  la 
Guiche  has  not  yet  lain-in.  Positively  we  might 
as  well  expect  to  hear  you  had  drank  the  sea  at  a 

draught, 
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draught,  as  to  see  you  here !  except  you  could 
engage  the  president,  who  is  by  no  means  averse 
to  travelling,  to  bring  you  hither:  that  would  be 
delightful,  as  you  are  very  much  wished  for  by 
us  all. 

I  wrote  you,  on  Thursday  that  the  Du  Chatels 
were  to  leave  us  the  next  day,  and  that  the  play 
was  to  be  acted  in  the  evening  :  I  was  a  true 
prophet.  I  can  give  you  but  a  very  poor  ac- 
count of  "  Le  Petit  Boursault,"  or  Boursouffle. 
Mademoiselle'  de  Cochonniere  so  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  absurdity  of  her  part,  that  I  was 
really  very  much  diverted  by  her  excellent  act- 
ing. But  Vanture  was  merely  as  great  a  puppy 
as  he  always  is  in  the  Boursouffle,  which  required 
something  more  ;  he  was  natural  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  absurd,  as  the  piece  may  be  termed  a 
broad  farce.  Paris  appeared  an  honest  man  in  the 
character  of  Maraudin,  whose  very  name  informs 
the  audience  that  he  is  a  rogue  ;  'Motel  was  very 
ood  in  the  Baron  de  la  Cochonniere  ;  D'Estillac 
was  a  knight ;  and  Duplessis  a  valet.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  went  off  very  well,  and  was  not  abso- 
lutely badly  acted.  The  author  honoured  it  with 
a  prologue,  which  he  spoke  himself,  and  was  very 
well  assisted  by  our  Dufour,  who  would  else 
never  have  been  able  to  digest  her  part  of  Ma- 
dame Barbe,  whom  she  by  no  means  dressed 
with  the  simplicity  requisite  for  such  a  character; 

nor 
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nor  did  the  principal  actress  display  more  Wis- 
dom  in  that  respect,  since  not  chusing  to  con- 
form to  the  costume  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Co- 
chonniere,  which  would  certainly  have  been 
very  unbecoming,  she  appeared  all  but  dressed 
for  Versailles:  she  had  many  quarrels  with  Vol- 
taire upon  the  subject ;  but  she  is  his  sovereign, 
and  he  is  her  slave.  I  am  very  sorry  they  are 
gone,  though  I  was  tired  to  death  with  her  ca- 
prices; but  she  often  amused  me  by  her  folly; 
and  as  I  was  her  only  confidant,  I  enjoyed  her 
being  here,  more  than  any  one  else  did,  or  could. 

And  as  I  find  you,  and  some  of  your  best 
friends,  were  equally  amused  by  my  recitals, 
I  would  even  put  up  with  her  caprices,  in  favour 
of  her  freaks;  but  the  curtain  has  dropped,  and 
the  ghosts  have  vanished,  though  they  have  left 
a  few  absurdities  behind  them,  which  I  may  col- 
lect for  you,  when  I  am  more  at  leisure  ;  to- 
day I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  nursery  tales. 

Adieu,  my  queen.  Pray  get  well  as  fast  as 
you  can,  and  let  me  know  exactly  how  you 
come  on. 


LETTEK 
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LETTER  LVIi. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Wednesday,  30th  August,  1747; 

i  expected  to  have  heard  from  you  yesterday, 
my  queen  ;  if  I  do  not  do  so  to-morrow,  I  shall 
be  uneasy  about  you.  Our  princess  has  written! 
to  the  president,  to  invite  him  here,  and  to  re- 
quest he  will  bring  you  with  him :  you  are 
already  acquainted  with  her  having  done  so,  I 
presume.  I  did  what  I  could  to  prevent  her  from 
being  so  over  polite,  as  I  know  that  she  wilt 
not  relish  a  disappointment :  therefore  should 
you  be  in  sufficient  good  health,  and  should  the 
president  make  no  very  serious  objection,  why, 
I  think,  you  had  better  accept  the  invitation: 
at  all  events,  an  excellent  apartment  is  reserved 
for  you — the  one  that  Madame  du  Chatelet 
fixed  upon,  after  having  minutely  examined 
every  other.  It  will  not  be  quite  so  full  of  fur- 
niture as  she  left  it,  as  she  brought  something 
away  with  her,  from  every  other  one  which  she 
had  before  occupied. 

Six  or  seven  additional  tables  had  accumulated 
tot,.  i,  v  there,, 
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there,  as  she  required  some  of  all  sorts  and  sizes; 
a  very  large  one,  upon  which  she  disposed  of 
her  papers  to  the  best  advantage  ;  a  very  solid 
one,  to  support  her  travelling  writing-desk ; 
some  of  a  lighter  make,  for  her  pompoons, 
jewels,  &c.  &c. ;  and  yet,  all  these  wise  arrange- 
ments did  not  preserve  her  from  a  misfortune 
similar  to  the  one  which  befel  Philip  the  Second, 
who,  after  he  had  devoted  the  whole  night  to  his 
pen,  had  a  bottle  of  ink  thrown  over  his  dis- 
patches by  some  awkward  secretary.  But  she 
did  not,  like  that  prince,  afford  us  any  reason  to 
admire  her  forbearance  upon  so  trying  an  occa- 
sion; possibly  as  what  he  had  written  was  merely 
respecting  affairs  of  state,  he  might  not  think 
the  loss  irreparable;  but  the  poor  lady  was 
much  more  to  be  pitied,  since  hers  were  sheets 
of  algebra,,  and  she  had  all  her  profound  calcu- 
lations to  begin  again.  A  saint  would  have  been 
provoked,  had  they  been  equally  unfortunate. 

But  enough  upon  a  subject  which  I  have 
almost  exhausted,  though  I  cannot  consign  their 
gJwstsJu'ps  to  oblivion,  till  I  have  told  you,  that 
the  r.'ay  after  their  departure,  I  received  a  letter 
of  four  pages  from  the  one,  in  which  was  en- 
closed a  note  from  the  other;  bv  which  I  learned 
the  dreadful  disaster  which  had  befallen  them. 
M.  de  Voltaire  had  mislaid  the  manuscript  copy 
of  his  play,  had  forgotten  to  withdraw  the  sepa- 
rate 
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rate  parts  from  the  different  actors;  rind,  to  com- 
plete the  climax  of  his  misfortunes,,  had  lost  the 
prologue.  I  was  requested,  nay  entreated,  to 
seek  for  the  play  and  the  prologue,  and  to  with- 
draw the  parts,  and  then  to  send  the  prologue 
with  ail  expedition,  but  not  by  the  post,  since  it 
^could  in  iliat  case  indubitably  be  copied;  to  keep 
the  separate  parts,  and  the  play,  admitting  I 
found  it;  but,  for  fear  of  accidents,  1  was  en- 
joined fo  secure  the  whole  under  three  good  locks : 
I  should  have  thought  a  latch  might  have  suf- 
ficed, since  I  dare  say  no  one  would  have  been 
tempted  to  steal  th^se  treasures:  however,  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  collect  every  thing 
that  was  lost,  mislaid,  or  lei't  behind,  and  I 
have  secured  the  whole  in  the  Princess's-  strong- 
closet. 

Your  Mondav's  letter  is  just  come  to  hand, 
my  queen.  You  are  very  much  in  the  wrong  to 
suppose  that  I  am  angry  with  you,  and  have,  in 
consequence,  discontinued  writing.  I  have 
written  to  you  by  every  post;  but  remember 
that  our  letters  only  go  twice  a-week  to  Dreux. 
I  am  positively  quite  hurt  to  hear  you  are  in  so 
low  a  way;  try  to  rouse  your  spirits;  but  do 
not  endeavour  to  deceive  me  into  a  belief  that 
you  have  succeeded,  if  you  are  not  so  fortunate  ; 
as  I  like  always  to  know  exactly  how  you  do., 
and  how  you  feci.  I  have  just  read  your  letter 
p  c2  to 
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to  her  Serene  Highness,  who  has  been,  like  my- 
self, very  much  diverted  by  your  recital,  and 
who  appeared  very  much  pleased  at  your  having 
mentioned  her  in  such  kind  and  friendly  terms. 
She  desired  me  to  assure  you  that  you  will 
always  rank  amongst  her  greatest  favourites ; 
and  that  she  is  more  impatient  than  ever  to  tell 
you  so  ;  therefore  if  you  cannot  join  us  here, 
as  she  particularly  wishes,  she  shall  be  very  happy 
to  find  you  at  Seaux.  You  will  therefore  let 
me  know  in  time,  whether  you  had  rather  have 
an  apartment  in  the  castle,  or  the  lodge,  that 
1  may  mention  your  wishes  in  consequence. 

The  Duchess  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you  ;  she  displayed  no  small  degree  of  forti- 
tude,, when  she  learned  the  accident  which  has 
befallen  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  and  persists 
invariably  in  refusing  to  visit  Navarre.  You 
perceive  that  all  you  undertake  succeeds.  Adieu. 
I  love  you  better  than  I  do  any  other  living 
creature,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Thursday  Morn,  6th  September,  1747. 

So,  my  queen,  you  are  resolved  not  to  write  mc 
any  news  ?  I  have  as  little  to  send  you  ;  though 
I  am  not  actuated  by  spite,  but  positively  I  hear 
of  none:  we  continue  to  do  and  say  the  same 
things :  we  walk,  make  very  wise  observations 
upon  the  weather,  then  comes  le  cavagnole,  which 
leads  to  endless  dissertations  respecting  the  good 
fortune  of  some,  and  the  bad  luck  of  others.  The 
most  exact  measures  continue  to  be  taken  for 
keeping  all    the  doors    closed,  no  matter  how 
warm  the  weather  is,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
such   naturally   warm   people   as  I  am :  now  as 
you  are  the  exact  reverse,  you  would  be  a  much 
more  agreeable  companion.     We  have  a  conti- 
nual succession    of  company,   but  they  are  not 
worth  writing  about.    Are  we  never  to  have  you 
here  ?  You  will  not  of  course  go  to  Montmo- 
rency,  since  the   husband  is  not  there,  and    the 
wife  is  upon   the  point   of  returning  to  Paris ; 
her  situation  must  be  very  unpleasant.   However, 
p  3  I  am 
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I  am  very  glad  that  Du  Chafel  is  resolved  not  to 
bury  himself  alive  ;  he  would  have  been  tempted 
to  have  adopted  the  English  fashion  of  putting  a 
pistol  to  their  heads,  when  they  had  quarrelled 
with  the  world,  had  he  continued  much  longer 
estranged  from  his  friends.  But  pray  for  what 
fine  works  are  we  indebted  to  him  ?  I  am  happy 
to  hear  M.  de  Cereste  continues  in  good  health  ; 
I  hope  he  also  remembers  me.  Do  von  mean 
to  go  into  the  country  ?  perhaps,  you  are  already 
there:  I  am  quite  in  the  dark,  respecting  your 
movements  ;  but  no  matter,  so  long  as  you  dp 
hut  enjoy  your  health. 

The  Duchess  d'Estrees  had  a  very  heavy  fall 
yesterday:  I  agree  she  could  not  have  fallen 
very  lightly.  She  says  that  her  head  absolutely 
resounded,  it  came  with  such  force  against  one 
of  the  stairs,  after  she  had  slipped  down  several 
others:  she  was  blooded  immediately,  but  played 
at  cavagfiole  as  usual,  and.  supped  below:  I  pre- 
sume she  supped,  as  she  usually  does,  very 
heartily;  and  that  no  disagreeable  or  dangerous 
consequences  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  acci- 
dent. Last  week,  several  of  our  old  plays  were 
acted;  we  are  promised  some  new  ones;  of 
which  I  will  write  you  an  account,  should  they 
be  worth  the  trouble'. 

1  have  at  last  received  your  letter  of  Sunday, 
by  which  I  find  you  have  not  yet  got  the  better 

of 
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of  your  last  attack.  I  must  acknowledge  to  yon 
in  confidence,  that  I  was  not  displeased  with  the 
prologue,  though  I  considered  the  compliment 
he  paid  me  as  mere  irony.  You  have  exactly 
hit  off  their  characters  ;  I  only  wish  they  could 
profit  by  your  hints,  as  they  made  themselves 
detested  here,  owing  to  their  absolute  want  of 
politeness  and  attention,  even  to  the  Princess. 

I  never  expected  the  president  would  accept 
the  invitation  ;  but  if  he  does  not  answer  her 
Serene  Highness 's  letter,  and  make  some  plausible 
excuse  for  declining  it,  he  will  be  very  unpolite. 
I  highly  approve  of  what  you  mean  to  write  me, 
•respecting  your  apartment  at  Seaux.  I  am  per- 
suaded you  may  make  your  own  terms  with  us, 
if  you  do  but  shew  yourself  rather  more  during 
the  day ;  we  are  not  partial  to  ghosts.  I  am  very 
sorry  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
here.  Adieu.  Let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon; 
and  you  shall  find  me  very  grateful. 
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LETTER  L1X. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Aviet.,  \Ot\i  September,  17-47, 

Why  does  not  this  woman  get  to  bed,  since  you 
feel  disposed  to  join  us  here,  my  queen  ?  but 
should  she  keep  up  even  some  time  longer,  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  prevent  your  coming. 
Your  tiresome  complaint  is  not  more  tiresome 
than  usual ;  and  should  you  have  a  return  of  it 
here,  you  would  not  be  worse  off  than  elsewhere, 
as  you  never  call  in  a  physician;  and  you  would 
certainly  want  for  nothing  else;  since  we  may 
fast  any  where,  and  you  seldom  have  recourse  to 
any  other  remedy;  and  you  might  live  as  retired 
as  you  please.  I  repeated  to  her  Serene  High- 
ness what  you  say  respecting  her  return  to 
Seaux  ;  she,  in  return,  desired  me  to  tell  you 
that  she  is  still  here  ;  that  she  wishes  to  see  you; 
and  that  it  does  not  become  us  mortals  to  form 
too  many  plans  for  the  future;  since,  amidst 
our  daily  vicissitudes,  no  one  can  be  answerable 
for  what  they  shall  do  to-morrow  ;  nevertheless, 
if  nothing  very  particular  occurs  to  prevent  her, 

she 
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she  expects  to  be  at  Seaux  about  the  time  you 
mention ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  she*  will  be 
there  before  the  loth  of  October  :  she  will  set 
out  from  hence  rather  sooner  ;  but,  most  likely, 
she  will  spend  two  or  three  days  at  Steuil ;  and 
that  will  lead  us  on  to  the  15th:  and  I  fear  that 
you  will  then  feel  more  inclined  to  remain  at 
St.  Joseph,  than  to  join  us  at  Seaux,  and  will  put 
us  off  till  the  spring. 

You  have  at  last  discovered  the  true  secret, 
how  to  remain  friends  with  every  one  ;  which 
solely  consists  in  being  blind  to  their  faults,  and 
in  having  no  pretensions  either  to  greater  wis- 
dom, greater  knowledge,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
Yet  reasonable  as  your  philosophy  appears,  if 
you  do  not  give  your  friends  the  preference, 
even  with  respect  to  self,  you  will  still  remain 
just  where  you  were  when  you  set  out. 

To  be  very  happy  and  very  tranquil,  we  must 
care  no  more  for  ourselves  than  we  do.  for 
others;  this  is  by  no  means  impossible;  and 
you  are  more  likely  than  many  others  to  accom- 
plish so  desirable  a  task. 

Do  you  know,  my  queen,  that  I  was  so  stupid, 
I  did  not  understand  the  allusion  to  Francis  the 
Second,  in  the  celebrated  .prologue,  which  the 
author  was  so  afraid  should  be  copied;  but  has 
not  there  been  some  additions  made  to  this  chef 
d'cEuyre,  since  I  heard  it  spoken  ?  as  the  Du- 
chess 
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chess  du  Maine  is  as  much  in  the  dark  respect. -,g 
Francis,  as  I  am. 

I  thought  Madame  du  Ch-^el  was  retire!  to 
Paris.  How  have  you  contrived  to  get  cold  in 
such  warm  vvea.'her? 
'  Take  care  of  your  health,  I  desire;  and  only 
love  me  half  as  much  as  I  do  you.  I  a  ^  delighted 
to  hear  that  you  do  not  mean  to  include  me  in 
your  philosophical  indifference  ;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  that  you  have  long  been  exempted  from 
Kline.  Adieu. 
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LETTER  LX. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Wednesday,  13th  September,  1747. 

The  Duchess  du  Maine  has  read  your  letter,  my 
queen  ;  and  has  desired  me  to  tell  you,  that  if, 
on  account  of  the  season,  you  had  rather  have 
an  apartment  in  the  castle  than  in  the  lodge, 
you  shall  have  it,  in  preference  to  any  of  her 
other  guests,  the  one  you  wish  to  occupy,  ex- 
cept Madame  S***,  for  whom  it  has  always  been 
reserved,  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  spend 
some  time  at  Seaux.  So  much  for  what  the 
Duchess  has  commissioned  me  to  say;  but  suffer 
me  to  hint  to  you,  that  should  you  often  take  it 
into  your  head  to  visit  Paris,  and  to  remain  any 
time  there,  she  will  not  like  your  remaining  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  best  apartments,  which 
may,  by  this  means,  be  often  empty ;  and  she, 
as  you  well  know,  can  only  exist  in  a  croud. 
Our  return  is  not  yet  absolutely  fixed ;  but  I  was 
desired  to  assure  you,  that  zve  expected  to  be  at 
Seaux  by  the  15th  of  next  month  at  latest;  and 
this  I  had  written  you  already. 

If 
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If  Madame  de  la  Guiche  was  reasonable  enough 
to  get  over  her  lying-in,  and  if  you  were  in 
good  health,  it  would  be  still  more  gratifying  to 
see  vou  at  Anet.  Her  Serene  Highness  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  president,  which  she 
agrees  is  verv  well  written,  but  by  no  means 
satisfactory  ;  however,  she  cannot  complain,  as 
he  positively  declares,  that  he  cannot  absent 
himself  from  Paris  for  more  than  three  days  at  a 
time:  you  know  best  whether  he  speaks  the 
truth;  but  he  could  not  have  found  a  better 
excuse.  You  have  made  a  curious  discovery  : 
you  may  depend  upon  my  secrecy  ;  though  I 
think  they  might  have  found  a  more  honourable 
enipluyman 

I  repeated  to  the  Duchess  d'Estrees  all  the 
©Miging  things  vou  addressed  to  her  ;  she  sends 
jou  an  equal  number  in  return:  but  though  I 
shall  allow  your  imagination  full  scope  upon  the 
occasion,  I  must  assure  you,  that  she  is  as  anxious 
as  ire  are  to  see  you  here.  I  never  saw  her  more 
satisfied,  nor  more  complaisant;  her  competitors 
for  uur  favour  grew  extremely  jealous,  since  the 
pesce  which  you  so  happily  brought  about,  has 
never  yet  been  broken. 

Madame  de  Saint  Pierre  leaves  us  on  Tuesday  : 
she  is  a  pleasant  sociable  woman  ;  and  a  much 
more  desirable  companion  than  are  any  of  those 
she  will  leave  behind  her,     But  I  did  not  make 

the 
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the  most  of  her  ;  perhaps  it  is  as  well  I  did  not, 
as  we  may  part  the  better  friends.  I  have  taken 
so  Ion?  a  walk,  I  am  quite  tired;  therefore  I  bid 
you  adieu,  having  nothing  better  to  say. 
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LETTER  LXL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Sunday,  17th  September,  1747. 

Believe  me,  my  queen,  that  no  one  can  be 
more  grateful  for  your  reiterated  proofs  of 
friendship  than  I  am  ;  but  I  am  positively  fear- 
ful you  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  me, 
take  me  all  in  all,  as  your  praise  makes  me  fear 
that  I  am  deceitful;  since,  if  you  do  not  dis- 
cover my  faults,  I  must  conceal  them,  and  that 
is  much  worse  than  having  and  acknowledging 
them. 

I  read  your  letter  to  her  Serene  Highness; 
since  she  has  ceased  to  expect  she  shall  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  she  does  not  love 
you  half  so  well,  at  least,  if  she  is  to  be  believed. 
I  do  not  agree  with  you  respecting  the  allusion 
in  Voltaire's  prologue  :  I  have  re-read  it,  and  1 
think  it  merely  refers  to  Venice  Preserved.  In- 
different as  he  is  with  (  respect  to  the  general 
opinion,  I  think  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
have  amused  you  at  the  expence  of  your 
friends.     I  placed   your  visit    to  Passy    to   the 

score 
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score  of  conscience  ;  hoping  we  should  have 
been  greatly  edified  by  your  certainly  not  un- 
reasonable scruples  ;  but  ive  are  not  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  very  charitably  inclined  towards 
you  ;  perhaps  the  rain  which  fell  yesterday,  and 
the  lowness  of  the  barometer,,  has  had  some 
influence  upon  us  :  at  all  events,  u'eare  in  a  very 
bad  humour. 

M.  d'Assay  has  written,  that  he  shall  come  in 
spite  of  the  bad  weather,  and  even  if  he  comes 
alone.  Thqj  wish  you  should  accompany  him ; 
since,  though  you  may  appear  less  amiable,  they 
are  still  verv  anxious  to  see  you.  The  wish  to 
be  continually  surrounded  by  a  croud  appears 
daily  to  encrease ;  and  I  foresee,  that  if  an 
apartment  is  reserved  for  vo.u,  and  that  you  do 
not  constantly  occur  v  it,  lliey  will  feel  very 
angry  with  you,  a.s  it  may  prevent  some  fool 
from  taking  up  his  abode  with  us.  Great  people 
are  so  fond  of  extending  themselves,  (that  is, 
their  patronage)  that  at  last  they  become  so  thin, 
we  can  see  through  them.  To  contemplate 
them  under  every  different  aspect,  as  I  do,  is  by 
no  means  an  useless  study  ;  nothing  can  render 
people  greater  philosophers;  yet,  like  you,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  my  comforts; 
but  some  people  make  themselves  miserable,  by 
the  efforts  they  make  to  avoid  encountering  the 
necessary  inconveniencics  of  this   life.     Now  I 

am 
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am  well  convinced  that  the  better  we  are  ofi> 
the  more  reason  we  find  to  complain  ;  in  short, 
we  often  mar  our  happiness,  by  endeavouring  to 
encrease  it.  Let  us  take  the  times,  the  people", 
and  every  thing  else,  as  we  find  them,  and  we 
shall  do  wisely.  Since  I  no  longer  form  any 
wishes,  I  feel  much  happier  than  I  ever  should 
have  been,  had  all  my  absurd  and  nonsensical 
wishes  been  fully  gratified  ;  whether  I  shall  have 
the  good  sense  to  continue  in  this  state  of  nega- 
tive felicity,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  at  all 
events,  I  shall  not  wilfully  render  myself  mise- 
rable, by  attempting  to  dive  into  the  future. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  a  pretty  good  dose 
of  morality  ;  so,  to  revert  to  a  gayer  subject,  I 
saw  "  La  Mode"  acted  yesterday,  really  very 
well ;  and  afterwards  a  farce  of  Senneterre's, 
which  was  truly  comic.  Duplessis,  very  well 
dressed  for  an  old  woman,  was  very  great  in  the 
Baroness  de  Goulai.  Do  you  know  her  ?  Her 
figure  is  by  no  means  bad  ;  and  her  dress,  ill 
addition  to  her  singing  and  her  dancing,  ren- 
dered her  truly  diverting :  farces  much  oftener 
succeed  than  tragedies;  but  every  body  cannot 
recite  even  those :  I  should  find  it  quite  as  im- 
possible to  write  the  one  as  the  other. 

I  must  conclude,    though  I  could  gossip  for 

another  hour.     Adieu.    Let  us  see  you  at  Seaux, 

if  you  are  resolved  not  to  come  here,   though  I 

3  bad 


had  much  rather  join  you  at  St.  Joseph;  and 
so  I  might,  if  I  were  but  wise  enough  to  re- 
nounce the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  worlds 
but  I  am  fearful  I  should  repent,  were  I  to  take 
the  veil ;  and  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  board  in 
a  convent,  upon  any  other  terms; 
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LETTER  LXII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Thursdty ,  21st  September,  1747. 

You  are  merely  in  momentary  disgrace,  my 
queen,  because  you  did  not  contrive  to  join  us 
here.  You  could  not  come,  that  is  the  truth  ; 
but  perhaps  some  folks  think  you  were  not  much 
inclined  to  do  so  ;  and  this  they  feel  very  much 
inclined  to  resent.  I  suspect  too  that  they  hardly 
dare  let  you  have  one  of  the  best  apartments  at 
Seaux,  for  fear  you  should  not  be  always  there, 
which  might  deprive  them  of  another  guest,  as 
our  reigning  passion  prevents  us  from  existing, 
except  in  a  croud  :  possibly  we  grow  the  more 
partial  to  the  society  of  the  multitude,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  own  resources  decrease.  But  I 
have  been  told  that  you  have  written  a  very 
feeling  letter :  I  have  not  yet  been  favoured  with 
a  sight  of  it ;  but  I  rather  expect  I  shall  see  it  to- 
night. Mine  must,  however,  go  to  the  post  before 
then,  since  I  wish  you  to  write  me  a  few  lines, 
which  I  may  also  shew,  respecting  the  box  at  the 
opera ;  since  I  catinot  mention  your  request,  in 

consequence 
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consequence  of  what  you  have  written  me  to« 
day,  as  they  would  require  to  see  the  letter,  ar>d 
that  must  not  be.  I  shall  go  without  my  dinger 
I  am  in  such  haste  to  answer  you  ;  but  as  I  am 
not  hungry,  that  is  of  very  little  consequence; 
and  I  had  at  any  time  rather  enjoy  a  few  mi- 
nutes conversation  With  you,  than  sit  down  tti 
the  best  dinner  that  the  Princess's  cook  ever 
dressed ;  and  I  took  so  long  a  walk  this  morning, 
I  am  very  much  pressed  for  time. 

I  am  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  Bergen-op- 
zoom  is  taken,  as  this  gives  me  some  hopes  of  a 
peace ;  for  which  I  feel  everi  more  anxious  thari 
you  do. 

You  have  no  reason  to  fear  you  should  be 
coolly  received  ;  every  thing  will  be  forgotten 
the  moment  you  meet:  would  to  Heaven  it 
might  be  to-morrow !  else  I  do  not  care  how 
long  we  remain  here,  as  I  have  never  had  reason 
to  complain  of  having  been  sensible  of  ennui 
since  here  we  have  been  ;  a  good  reason  why : 
We  must  enjoy  some  intervals  of  happiness,  to 
ever  become  a  prey  to  that  sensation,  since  it 
becomes  so  habitual  to  us,  when  we  merely  drag 
On  a  kind  of  negative  existence,  that  we  cease 
either  to  dread  or  to  f -el  it.  You  are  a  living 
proof  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  If  you 
approved  of  my  comparison  respecting  the 
great,  I  find  much  more  to  approve  in  your 
o.  2  answer/ 
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answer.  Let  us  concentrate  our  ideas,  and 
suffer  them  to  fall  back  upon  ourselves.  You 
will  only  add  to  the  strength  of  your  wit,,  by 
giving  it  less  field-room.  What  you  say  respect- 
ing lively,  petulant  people,  is  exquisite ;  in 
short,  I  could  run  on  for  an  hour,  in  praise  of 
your  last  letter.  Why  has  Formont  suffered  his 
faculties  to  be  so  strangely  benumbed  ?  he  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  roused  by  your  agree- 
able raillery.     When  does  he  return  to  Paris  ? 

Adieu ;  as  I  am  in  haste,  and  can  only  say,  I 
do,  and  ever  shall  love  you  most  sincerely.  I 
cannot  believe  that  you  have  any  secret  enemies; 
you  understand  me. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  LXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  22d  September,  V747. 

Her  Serene  Highness,  who  has  a  very  bad  cold  ig 
her  eyes,  has  ordered  me,  my  queen,  as  she  is  at 
present  unable  to  address  you  herself,  to  assure 
you,  that  she  is  fully  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  your  regard  for  her :  she  is  no  less  attached 
to  you,  and  is  more  impatient  than  ever  to  see 
you :  she  is  very  angry  with  Madame  de  la 
Guiche,  for  having  detained  you  prisoner  for 
such  an  unmerciful  length  of  time;  nor  is  she 
less  so  with  the  President  Henault,  who  was  very 
much  to  blame  for  not  having  brought  you 
hither,  in  spite  of  all  the  Madame  de  la  Guiches 
in  the  world  ;  as  he  could  have  left  you  here, 
and  then  have  gone  to  Versailles,  or  elsewhere, 
and  have  come  again  to  have  taken  you  back  to 
Paris:  nay,  had  this  been  impossible,  many  other 
people  would  have  been  proud  of  the  office, 
The  Duchess  can  therefore  hardly  console  her- 
self for  not  having  enjoyed  your  company  here; 
however,  she  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate,  when 
ft  3  we 
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we  return  to  Seaux,  and  so  do  I.  You  did 
not  tell  me  whether  you  were  in  health,  when 
you  wrote  last:  I  can  only  hope  you  feel  more 
satisfied  with  yourself,  and  all  those  around  you: 
do  not  neglect  to  answer  my  letter  of  yesterday  ; 
as  I  have  only  written  to-day,  in  obedience  to 
the  Duchess's  orders,  and  you  shall  have  neither 
more  nor  less :  so,  adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  LXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Sunday,  24th  September,  1747. 

Your  letter  of  the  22d  has  quite  made  your 
peace,  my  queen  ;  I  have  just  been  reading  it  to 
her  Serene  Highness,  who  desired  me  to  assure 
you,  that  she  by  no  means  considered  you  to 
blame,  because  the  president  had  refused  her 
invitation  ;  nor  was  she  so  very  selfish  as  to  wish 
you  should  have  undertaken  the  journey  at  your 
own  expence.  But  as  Madame  de  la  Guiche  is 
at  last  happily  delivered  of  her  burthen,  if  she 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well,  and  you  are  in 
good  health,  could  not  you  make,  it  convenient 
to  accompany  1'Assay  hither,  who  talks  of 
coming  the  1st  of  October,  and  of  spending  a 
week  with  us  ?  See  what  you  can  do  to  oblige  us, 
if  you  do  not  think  the  journey  likely  to  prove 
prejudicial  to  your  health.  But  whether  you 
come  or  not,  the  Duchess  du  Maine  desires  I 
would  assure  you,  that  she  loves  you  as  much  as 
ever,  and  will  have  the  apartment  you  seem  to 
prefer,  prepared  for  your  reception  at  Seaux. 
q  4  I  have 
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I  have  now  fulfilled  my  commission  to  its  utmost 
extent;  therefore  suffer  me  to  add,  that  notwith- 
standing all  I  have  written  by  command,  if  you 
do  not  join  all  the  parties  at  the  castle,  when  we 
are  at  Seaux,  and  if  you  go  often  to  Paris,  you 
will  not  be  a  welt  ome  guest,  were  it  only  be- 
cause it  would  be  setting  a  very  bad  example, 
for  any  guest  to  dare  to  have  a  will  of  their  own 
in  a  palace;  therefore  I  would  advise  you  to 
put  up  with  a  less  convenient  apartment  at  the 
lodge,  except  you  feel  perfectly  resigned  to 
enact  the  automaton  for  some  hours  every  day. 

The  enclosed  note  to  Mademoiselle  d'Av- 
ranche  is  respecting  the  box  :  you  will  see  by 
that,  how  much  you  are  again  in  favour.  Adieu. 
J  have  not  time  to  add  another  word:  so  for 
once  you  may  feel  obliged  to  this  enemy  of  the 
human  race. 


LETTEH 
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LETTER  LXV. 


The  same  to  the  same, 

Anet,  Sunday,  1st  October,  1747. 

Well,  my  queen,  notwithstanding  your  presence 
was  really  so  much  required,  you  did  not  come. 
I  am  happy  therefore  to  inform  you,  that  her 
Serene  Highness  is  fortunately  convinced  that 
you  were  really  unable  to  undertake  the  journey. 
What  1'Assay  said,  and  your  letter,  perfectly  ex- 
onerated you  from  any  want  of  inclination  ;  and 
princesses  cannot  cure  people  with  a  word  or  a 
look,  or  they  would  be  very  fully  employed. 
Positively  I  should  be  very  uneasy  respecting 
your  situation,  if  I  did  not  flatter  myself  that  you 
did  not  send  us  quite  so  favourable  an  account 
as  you  might,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have 
done  respecting  your  complaints  ;  though  I  fully 
agree  that  you  might  have  greatly  increased  them 
by  travelling  in  such  bad  weather;  therefore  I  am 
not  very  sorry  you  did  not  come,  either  to  con- 
dole with  us,  or  to  console  us,  as  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  a  very  short  time  will  remove  all  traces 
of  our  present  grief.  The  Duchess  d'Estrees  is  to 

be 
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be  buried  this  afternoon  ,'  that  once  done,  the 
curtain  will  have  fallen,  and  we  shall,  having  first 
consigned  her  to  her  mother  earth,  soon  con- 
sign her  to  oblivion.  Paris  *  was  very  ill  when 
her  dreadful  seizure  took  place,  and  was  not  in- 
formed of  her  demise  till  yesterday.  I  am  fear- 
ful the  new  reign  will  make  us  greatly  regret  the 
preceding  one  :.  those  who  wish  to  succeed  the  de- 
ceased are  in  great  haste  to  decorate  themselves 
in  her  spoils  ;  I  am  not  personally  concerned  in 
their  manoeuvres,  still  I  find  much  already  to 
dislike  in  their  proceedings. 

Let  me  know  how  you  go  on,  my  queen,  as  I 
am  positively  very  anxious  about  you  ;  though 
I  try  to  persuade  myself  you  are  by  no  means  so 
ill  as  it  is  necessary  some  people  should  believe 
you  to  be. 

The  day  of  our  departure  is  not  yet  fixed,  nor 
will  it  be  before  the  arrival  of  the  Count  d'Eu. 
You  shall  know  when  we  propose  being  at  Seaux* 
as  soon  as  I  do. 

*  The  deceased  Duchess's  secretary. 
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LETTER  LXVI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  2d  October,  1747. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
29th,  my  queen,  by  which  I  find,  that  you  learnt 
our  deplorable  adventure  the  very  day  it  occur- 
red, and  you  appear  to  be  much  more  shocked  by 
the  catastrophe  than  we  were  ourselves  :  I  think 
as  you  do,  that  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune  for 
this  house ;  and  you  have  perfectly  expressed  my 
sentiments,  when  you  add — that  the  loss  is  much 
greater  than  was  the  value  of  what  we  have  lost; 
but,  as  yet,  terror,  more  than  grief,  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  sensations  which  this  sudden 
death  has  occasioned  ;  possibly  all  our  better 
feelings  are,  as  yet,  absorbed  in  the  former ;  but, 
as  we  shall  soon  have  recourse  to  dissipation  to 
dispel  our  chagrin  and  alarm,  they  will  both 
very  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  sent  you  a  very  summary  account  of  this  me, 
lancholy  business  yesterday,  but,  as  you  seem  to 
wish  it,  I  will  enter  into  a  few  more  minute  de- 
tails.    The  Duchess's  late  fall  is  not  supposed  to 

have 
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have  either  hastened  or  occasioned  her  death,  as 
it  has  teen  fully  ascertained  that  one  of  her  arms 
only  received  any  injury  in  consequence  of  that 
misfortune;  and  that  her  head  did  not,  as  she 
had  supposed,  even  touch  the  stairs;  nor  did  any 
dangerous  symptoms  display  themselves  the  fol- 
lowing days,  as  she  neither  complained  of  pain, 
oppression,  nor  of  giddiness;  and  the  attending 
surgeon  persists  in  affirming,  as  I  said  before, 
that  the  fall  by  no  means  occasioned  what  cer- 
tainly very  soon  followed  it.  But,  to  be  more 
particular — on  Saturday  week,  she  was  seized  with 
a  violent  pain  in  the  arm,  which  had  not  been  pre-  .. 
viously  hurt,  which  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  her  screams  were  dreadful  :  I  went  to  pay 
my  respects  to  her  in  the  afternoon,  not  know- 
ing that  she  was  unwell,  but  merely  in  conse- 
'quence  of  my  having  heard  that  she  had  not 
been  out  in  the  morning,  as  usual ;  of  course  I 
was  very  much  shocked  to  find  her  in  such  a  si- 
tuation ;  and,  as  I  thought  her  complaint  seemed 
to  be  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  I  strongly 
advised  her  to  send  immediately  for  the  physi- 
cian from  Dreux,  whom  you  called  in  upon  my 
account  last  year,  and  of  whose  skill  and  know- 
ledge I  really  entertain  a  very  high  opinion.  As 
she  did  not  however  seem  inclined  to  credit  all  I 
said  in  his  praise,  I  mentioned  several  others  of 
great  repute  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  she  ob- 
jected 
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jected  to  them  all,  and  was  equally  averse  to 
sending  to  Paris  :  our  household  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  therefore,  alone  prescribed  for  her; 
and  at  first,  with  some  success,  as  the  pain  in  her 
arm  became  less  violent,  and  she  brought  a  great 
deal  of  bile  off  her  stomach,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  gave  her  ;  but  she  yet  complained  of 
flying  stitches  in  her  breast  and  stomach,  and 
these  seemed  to  increase,  in  proportion  as  her 
arm  became  less  painful  :  she  also  complained  of 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  of  giddiness,  and  of  a 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  still  she'had  no 
fever  :  I  wished  her  to  have  taken  a  very  strong 
aperient  draught,  but  she  contented  herself  with 
taking  some  manna,  and  even  that  she  did  not 
do  before  the  Tuesday,  though  she  had  not  even 
taken  any  broth,  or  any  other  nourishment, 
since  the  Saturday,  nor  had  we  been  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  more  than  wet  her  lips  with 
any  sort  of  diluting  liquid.  The  manna,  how- 
ever, fully  did  its  duty,  and  appeared  to  have  re- 
moved  all  her  pains,  but  not  thesickness  at  her  sto- 
mach, nor  the  palpitation  of  her  heart  ;  and  she, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  complained  of 
being  very  weak ;  she  was  however  able  to  take 
a  little  light  food;  and,  on  the  Thursday  previous 
to  her  death,  she  eat  some  soup  at  dinner,  some 
eggs,  and  some  other  dish,  and  got  up  in  the 
evening,  having  agreed  to  sup  in  her  dressing- 
room, 
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rdom,  with  Madame  de  Fervaquez  ;  she  did  not 
eat  much,  but  more  than  her  stomach  could 
bear ;  it  seems  she  was,  however,  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  Madame  de  Fervaquez,  having  taken 
leave  of  her  at  midnight,  she  rang  for  her  wo* 
men  to  put  her  to  bed.  She  had  appeared  so 
well  in  the  morning,  which  I  spent  in  her  room, 
that  the  Princess,  when  she  paid  her  her  daily 
visit,  protested,  in  a  gay  tone,  that  she  should 
not  be  so  indulged  much  longer,  adding — "  I 
shall  expect  to  see  you  in  the  saloon  to- 
morrow;" and  the  Duchess  fancied  herself  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  accept  the  invitation.  But 
this  is  digressing  from  my  subject — her  women 
having  answered  her  bell,  she  was  preparing  to 
get  into  bed,  when  she  exclaimed  that  her  legs 
failed  Ler;  she  was  unable  to  stand;  they  sup- 
ported her  between  them  to  the  bed,  in  which 
thev  placed  her  as  well  as  they  were  able  ;  it 
might  now  be  about  one  o'clock  :  they  had  not 
however  covered  her  up,  ere  she  was  seized  with 
a  rattling  in  her  throat  ;  they  instantly  rung  the 
bell  most  furiously  ;  I  was  the  first  to  obey  the 
summons,  and  found  her  with  her  head  sunk 
upon  her  chest,  her  mouth  open,  as  were  her 
eyes,  but  without  sense  or  motion.  The  Duchess  du 
Maine,  having  soon  learnt  her  situation,  came 
into  the  room,  followed  by  all  those  who  were 
with  her  in  the  saloon,  where  they  were  still  at 
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cards,  and  they  were;:;;nost  immediately  followed 
by  the  surgeon  and  apothecary,  and  the  curate  of 
the  parish ;  of  course  there  was  a  pretty  croud.  The 
Duchess  remained  in  the  same  situation  ;  ether, 
hartshorn,  and  various  other  spiritous  drops,  were 
in  vain  applied  to  her  temples  and  nostrils,  while 
the  surgeon  bled  her  in  the  foot.  The  blood  flowed 
very  freely,  but  this  did  not  restore  her  to  her 
senses.  An  emetic  was  next  administered,  with 
no  better  success,  though  she  made  some  efforts 
to  vomit,  and  did  bring  a  little  off  her  stomach  ; 
this  induced  us  to  hope  she  might  recover.  It 
became,  however,  necessary  to  administer  the  ex- 
treme unction  :  the  Duchess  du  Maine  chose  to 
remain  in  the  room  during  the  ceremony  ;  we 
then  persuaded  her  to  retire  into  the  dressing- 
room  soon  after,  where  I  remained  with  her  till 
the  Duchess  was  pronounced  no  more,  which  she 
was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  when 
her  Serene  Highness,  who  certainly  appeared 
very  much  shocked,  retired  to  bed,  and  Madame 
de  St.  xMaur  and  I  remained  with  her  till  near 
six. 

1  have  now  entered  into  perhaps  too  circum- 
stantial a  detail,  my  queen,  owing  to  my  wish 
to  oblige  you,  since  such  a  melancholy  recital 
must  inspire  you  with  very  gloomy  ideas,  to 
which  you  are  but  too  prone  to  give  way ;  but 
I  must  insist  you  will  not   be  so  absurd  in  the 

present 
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present  instance,  since  they  can  benefit  no  one, 
and  must  be  very  hurtful  to  yourself. 

I  repeated  your  kind  compliments  of  condo^ 
lence  to  Paris,  who  seemed  very  much  gratified 
by  such  a  mark  of  your  attention  ;  he  continues 
very  ill ;  his  mistress  has  left  him  eight  thou- 
sand a-year  for  life,  and  all  her  equipages  and 
horses,  which  will  place  him  in  an  easy  situation. 
M.  de  Nevers  is  her  sole  heir.  I  sincerely  re- 
gret her,  as  she  always  behaved  very  well  to  me; 
and  the  ascendency  you  had  gained  over  her, 
was  a  sort  of  security  for  the  future  :  in  short,  I 
think  she  exactly  suited  us.  Besides,  her  death 
was  so  sudden,  and  so  tragical,  that  even  her 
enemies  must  have  felt  shocked,  had  they  wit- 
nessed the  melancholy  scene.  Indeed,  our  sen- 
timents perfectly  agree  in  every  thing  respecting 
her. 

Thursday,  5th  October, 

I  am  not  to  blame,  my  queen,  for  not  having 
sooner  sent  you  this  dismal  history  ;  the  post 
alone  is  in  fault.  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy 
about  me,  I  request ;  I  was  merely  deprived  of 
my  usual  rest  during  two  nights  :  the  day  after 
the  funeral,  sorrow  fled  this  abode — -or  rather 
was  banished  from  hence;  of  course  you  were 
not  required  to  console  us  ;  there  are  things 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  answer  your  last  letter,  but  I  have  not, 
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as  this  must  go  to  the  post,  if  I  mean  it  should 
teach  you  at  all. 

What  you  say  respecting  monarchical  and  re- 
publican forms  of  government,  is  excellent,  and 
would  afford  me  ample  subject  for  a  long  dis- 
sertation ;  but  I  am  wanted  below,  while  1  am 
writing  to  you  above,  as  we  are  going  a-hunting, 
in  spite  of  sudden  deaths,  and  of  the  rheumatism, 
which  certainly  comes  more  home  to  our  feel- 
ings. 
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LETTER  LXVII, 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Anef,  Friday,  6th  October  174?. 

At  last,  my  queen,  I  am  able  to  assure  you  that 
we  propose  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow  week — 
that  is,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  :  we  proceed  first 
to  Steuil,  where  we  are  to  remain  till  Tuesday ; 
we  are  to  sleep  that  night  at  Queue ;  and  the 
next  day  (Wednesday  the  18th)  we  expect  to 
reach  Seaux.  We  could  not  drive  off  our  de- 
parture any  longer,  else  you  perceive  that  even 
the  death  of  one  of  our  best  friends  could  not 
drive  us  from  Anet.  Should  1  find  you  at  Seaux, 
as  I  hope  and  expect,  1  shall  feel  quite  consoledy 
as  I  am  still  very  uneasy  about  you,  and  with 
much  more  reason  than  you  have  to  be  uneasy 
about  me.  I  concluded  my  long  letter  of  yes- 
terday in  such  haste,  I  had  no  time  to  desire  you 
would  give  me  a  very  true  and  exact  account  of 
your  present  state  of  health  ;  write  to  me,  atr 
full  length,  upon  the  subject,  as  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  hear  how  you  go  on.  I  am  very  far 
from  being  as  perfect  as  you  are  kindly  pleased 

to 
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to  suppose  me.  I  did  not  look  pleased  when 
summoned  to  attend  the  second  night,  being 
really  completely  worn  down  ;  and  I  was  se- 
verely reproached  for  my  want  of  feeling  the 
next  day,  before  many  witnesses.  This  greatly 
displeased  me  ;  I  therefore  requested  M.  de 
l'Assay,  who  heard  what  past  upon  the  occasion, 
to  prefer  a  very  gentle  and  very  'polite  remon- 
strance in  my  name  ;  he  did  not  seize  the  pro- 
per moment,  and  I  suppose  a  second  never  oc- 
curred ;  therefore  do  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  him  when  you  meet,  as  it  would  do  me 
more  harm  than  good,  were  he  now  to  repair 
his  negligence  :  besides,  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  result  of  this  pleasant  scene, 
since  I  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  peace 
ever  since  ;  therefore  perhaps  I  ought  to  rejoice 
at  being  rather  in  disgrace,  since  it  has  certainly 
spared  me  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  as  the  rheuma- 
tism, which  pays  no  respect  to  persons,  will  not 
suffer  us  to  sleep  of  nights  ;  and  though  no  one  is 
more  impatient  when  in  pain,  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  avoid 
getting  repeated  colds,  which  certainly  increase 
our  sufferings.  Do  not  answer  this  part  of  my 
letter.  I  was  commanded  to  let  you  know  our 
arrangements,  that  you  may  make  yours,  to  give 
us  the  meeting  at  Seaux  ;  and  as  I  must  in  con^ 
sequence  let  them  see  your  next  letter,  write  in 
*  2  consequence. 
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consequence.  Her  Serene  Highness  has  receiv- 
ed one  very  lately  from  the  President  Henault, 
and  she  desired  me  to  tell  you  to  return  him 
thanks,  in  her  name,  and  to  make  her  excuses  for 
not  writing  them  herself,  which  she  is  prevented 
from  doing  by  the  rheumatism,  which  has  laidclose 
siege  to  her  right  shoulder.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you 
on  Thursday ;  endeavour,  at  least,  to  let  me  hear 
from  you  once  more  before  my  departure.  How 
happy  I  shall  be  to  see  you,  my  queen  !  how 
many  things  we  shall  have  to  say  to  each  other  ! 
I  have  not  yet  read  any  work  upon  the  different 
modes  of  government ;  but,  like  you,  I  think  I 
should  the  most  dislike  the  republican. 

Adieu.   Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER  LXVIII. 

The  same  to  the  same, 

Anet,  Sunday,  8th  October,  1747. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  by  such  repeated  as- 
surances of  your  regard,  my  queen  ;  though  po- 
sitively your  friendship  for  me  has  led  you  into 
an  illusion  which  grieves  me.     It  is  not  me,  with 
all  my  imperfections  on  my  head,  that  you  love, 
but  a  faultless  monster  of  your  own  creating,  who 
bears  very    little  resemblance  to   your  sincere 
friend;  after  a  time  you  will  discover  your  error. 
But  as  you  have  accustomed  yourself  to  love  me 
for  my  imaginary  virtues,  I  trust  you  will  never 
hate  me,  even  when  you  discover  my  real  faults. 
I  wrote  you,   the  other  day,  by  PAssay,  when 
we  set  out,  where  we  were  to  stop,  &c.  &c.  and 
that  we  expect  to  be  at  Seaux  on  Wednesday,  the 
18th.     On  Saturday  we  shall  go  to  Steuil,  where 
I    shall    meet  Lacour,   who  is   now  there,   and 
whom  I  shall  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing; 
I  will  ask  him  when  he  means  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  will  let  you  know  ;  but  I  dare  say  you  will 
not  see  him  before  we  arrive  at  Seaux  :  if  you 
r  3  cannot 
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cannot  make  any  stay  there,  endeavour  to  put 
up  with  the  accommodations  at  the  lodge,  as  you 
may  thus  prevent  many  murmurs  and  complaints, 
■which  will,  I  am  sure,  displease  you  ;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  prevent  any  thing  from  occurring, 
which  is  likely  to  separate  us  more  than  we  are 
already.  Should  you,  however,  determine  to  fol- 
low my  advice,  give  immediate  orders  to  have 
the  rooms  well  aired  and  ventilated.  I  did  not 
suppose  that  the  dissipated  life  we  have  led  since 
the  poor  Duchess's  death,  by  way  of  dissipating 
our  grief  or  our  terror,  would  meet  with  general 
approbation ;  though  certainly  no  plays  have 
been  acted  under  this  roof  since  the  funeral; 
but  I  will  not  promise  that  we  do  not  order  a  re- 
petition of  M.  de  Senneterre's  farce  before  our 
departure.  Happily  for  me,  I  am  truly  nobody  ; 
I  can  only  grieve  and  wonder — more  is  not  in  my 
power;  though  I  agree  we  leave  human  nature 
very  much  in  the  background.  I  anticipate  my 
own  funeral  ;  should  I  be  no  more  regretted,  no 
matter  how  little  money  is  spent  upon  it  ;  since 
of  what  consequence  are  extraneous  ornaments 
when  so  employed  ?  let  us  only  do  our  duty 
here,  and  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  dread  the 
hereafter. 

I  have  not  seen  poor  Paris  again,  who  still  re- 
mains very  ill  in  the  village,  whither  he  was  re- 
moved, to  prevent  his  hearing  of  the  death  of 
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the  Duchess  :  I  wish  she  had  been  more  bounti- 
ful towards  him  ;  perhaps  it  might  have  been  her 
intention,  as  she  expressed  a  wish  to  make  some 
alterations  in  her  will  a  few  days  before  she 
died. 

I  am  very  glad  you  like  Madame  Je  St.  Maur; 
she  is  the  only  reasonable  and  decent  person  we 
have  here  ;  she  will  be  much  flattered  by  your 
kind  remembrance  of  her,  which  I  have  not  as 
yet  had  time  to  mention  to  her,  as  I  am  in  haste 
to  answer  you,  for  fear  of  something  intervening 
to  prevent  me;  and  my  only  pleasure  consists  in 
being  with  you,  in  some  way  or  other. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  receive  any  letters  here 
after  Thursday  :  if  after  that  you  have  any  thing 
particular  to  say  to  me,  or  merely  feel  inclined 
to  write,  direct  to  me  at  the  Count  d'Eu's,  at 
Steuil,  near  Mantes :  the  post  comes  in  there 
every  day  ;  but  we  shall  only  stop  there  till 
Tuesday,  and  the  next  day  I  hope  to  embrace 
you,  my  queen. 
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LETTER  LXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Anet,  Tuesday,  10th  October,  1747, 

We  shall  not  reach  Seaux  so  soon  as  we  had  ex- 
pected, my  queen  ;  because  the  king's  departure 
for  Fontainebleau  will  prevent  our  getting 
horses  at  Versailles,  to  take  our  suite  forward. 
We  go  to  Steuil  on  Saturday  nevertheless ;  but 
you  must  not  expect  us  at  Seaux  before  Thurs- 
day, where  I  fully  expect  to  see  you,  and  I  hope 
in  very  good  health.  I  must  however  tell  you, 
that  ice  are  astonished  you  should  consider  that 
as  a  loss,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  sort  of 
release.  Your  first  letters  upon  this  subject 
were  not  relished;  and  the  last  was  absolutely 
condemned ;  I  therefore  took  up  the  cudgels  in 
your  defence,  by  observing,  that  you  might  very 
naturally  suppose  a  person  for  whom  they  pro- 
fessed so  great  a  regard  would  be  greatly 
regretted ;  they  told  me  in  reply,  what  I  could, 
had  I  chosen,  have  told  them,  and  what  I  thus 
translate — Vanity  renders  us  anxious  to  keep  up 
$n  intimacy  with  many  people  whom  we  really 
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dislike ;  and  they  concluded  by  saying,  that  they 
had  felt  greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  having 
brought  about  the  reconciliation,  which  was  per- 
fectly sincere  on  their  side ;  but  since  the 
Duchess  was  no  more,  it  was  absurd  to  make  her 
the  constant  subject  of  your  letters.  I  am 
grieved  to  be  obliged  to  repeat  all  this  to  you, 
but  I  thought  it  necessary  to  let  you  know  how 
we  were  disposed,  and  that  you  may  regulate 
your  words  and  actions  accordingly,  else  they 
might  give  the  greatest  offence. 

To  my  great  joy,  there  has  been  no  plays, 
merely  a  trifling  interlude,  which  was  performed 
in  the  grove,  and  of  which  I  so  little  approved, 
that  but  for  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Madame 
de  St.  Maur,  I  should  not  have  been  present. 
She  desired  me  to  tell  you,  that  she  should  be 
inclined  to  love  you,  whether  you  would  or  not  ; 
therefore  you  may  judge  how  warmly  she  returns 
your  regard. 

But  T  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  I  have 
made  some  reflections,  which  have  helped  to 
reconcile  me  to  your  having  so  very  high  an 
opinion  of  me,  since  by  way  of  prolonging 
your  error,  I  am  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  de- 
serve your  praises,  though,  if  I  am  merely  actu- 
ated by  vanity  in  wishing  to  do  right,  possibly  it 
would  be  quite  as  meritorious,  were  I,  in  all  due 
humility,  to  $o  wrong. 

Jam 
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I  am  sorry  you  should  be  so  much  plagued  re- 
specting your  apartment;  though  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  not  better  for  us  to  be  provoked 
sometimes;  it  rouses  our  spirits,  and  does  our 
general  health  good;  but  we  must  not  be  so  too 
often,  else  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
Adieu,  my  queen.  I  am  very  impatient  to  see 
you.  I  have  sent  Paris  word  that  you  wish  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  Paris. 
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LETTER  LXX. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Friday,  13th  October,  1747. 

You  cannot  conceive  how  surprised  and  shocked 
we  were,  my  queen,  upon  learning  that  you  had 
been  to  the  Duchess  of  Modena's.  The  most 
jealous  lover  could  not  have  felt  more  hurt  or 
offended,  even  had  he  found  his  most  dreaded 
rival  concealed  in  his  mistress's  dressing-room. 
<c  You  will  devote  yourself  to  her,  and  neglect 
all  your  other  friends  ;  notwithstanding  your 
great  professions  of  regard,  no  one  was  ever  so 
unfortunate  in  their  selection  of  favourites;  you, 
in  particular,  to  treat  her  so  cruelly,  is  beyond 
her  expectations;  but  she  was  born  under  an 
unlucky  planet,  and  is  doomed  to  be  wretched, 
owing  to  the  want  of  stability  in  others/'  I 
said,  and  did,  all  I  could  to  make  her  listen  to 
reason,  but  she  would  not  even  listen  to  me. 
Though  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  surprised 
at  any  thing,  these  reproaches  did  astonish  me. 
Therefore  give  us  the  meeting  at  Seaux,  I  en- 
treat,   my   friend,   and  endeavour  to    dissipate 

these 
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these  imaginary  fears :  above  all,  say  nothing  in 
praise  of  our  rival ;  and  carefully  avoid  mention- 
ing her  affliction,  as  that  would  be  construed 
into  a  reproach.  I  can  easily  suppose  you  will 
feel  tempted  to  withdraw  yourself  from  so  slip- 
pery a  path ;  but  should  you  do  so  just  now,  all 
the  blame  would  fall  upon  me,  who  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  wish  to  place  in  so  unpleasant 
a  situation,  since  I  am  already  half  in  disgrace  ; 
therefore  for  my  sake  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  bring  her  round  again  :  a  few  flattering 
speeches,  and  not  referring  to  this  said  much- 
dreaded  rival,  will  have  the  desired  effect.  If, 
after  a  time,  you  should  wish  to  shake  off,  what, 
instead  of  a  favour,  may  be  deemed  a  slavery, 
(namely  her  acquaintance, )  endeavour  to  slide 
out  of  it,  but  do  not  break  with  her  suddenly  ; 
and  believe  me,  I  shall  rejoice  when  you  are 
freed  from  her  friendly  persecutions,  as  it  is 
quite  enough  for  me  to  be  exposed  to  them  and 
her  caprices ;  indeed,  were  you  to  share  my 
troubles,  they  would  be  doubly  felt. 

\Ve  set  out  to-morrow,  and  shall  arrive  at 
Seaux  on  Thursday,  where  you  must  positively 
give  us  the  meeting,  since  never  was  your  pre- 
sence so  much  required. 
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LETTER  LXXI. 

The  Duchess  du  Maine  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Dcffand. 

Sunday?  7tli  June. 

I  have  but  just  received,  Madame,  the  letter  you 
was  so  obliging  as  to  write  me  on  Friday  ;  it  af- 
forded me  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  still  more  welcome,  if  it  had  not  in- 
formed me  that  you  were  under  the  necessity  of 
postponing  your  return  to  Seaux.  I  hoped  to 
have  seen  you  here  to-day.  I  shall  think  the 
time  long  between  this  and  Wednesday.  I  can 
suppose  that  Madame  de  Luynes  finds  your  con- 
versation sufficiently  agreeable,  to  make  her  wish 
to  detain  you  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  recollect  you  promised  me 
not  to  be  absent  more  than  a  week;  and  I  can 
assure  you  I  grudge  Madame  de  Luynes  these 
two  extra  days:  she  must  not  detain  you  any 
longer.  I  am  happy  to  hear  she  is  so  kind  as  to 
think  of  me  sometimes ;  but,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  such  a  metaphysical  friendship  as  hers  is, 
does  not  suit  us  mortals ;  it  is  merely  fit  for  ce- 
lestials. 
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lestials.  If  she  was  as  partial  to  me  as  you  kindly 
wish  to  make  me  believe,  she  would  not  have 
entirely  given  up  coming  to  Seaux,  since  I  can- 
not suppose  M.  de  Luynes  would  object  to  her 
visiting  me  now  and  then.  She  will  however  give 
me  a  real  proof  of  her  regard,  if  she  suffers  you 
to  return  to  me  immediately,  and  does  not  again 
endeavour  to  entice  you  from  hence,  by  inviting 
you  to  Dampierre. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  M.  de  Charost  men- 
tioned me  in  s\ich  friendly  terms;  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  having  said  so  much  in  my 
praise  to  him. 

I  desire  you  will  address  me  with  more  fami- 
liarity for  the  future,  since  ceremony  is  the  de- 
cided enemy  to  friendship.  I  positively  long 
for  your  return,  and  shall  feel  seriously  disap- 
pointed if  I  do  not  see  you  on  Wednesday.  Pre- 
sent my  compliments  to  Madame  de  Luynes,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXII. 

Monsieur  d'Akmbert  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffand. 

Paris,  4th  December,  1752. 

I  am  very  sorry,  Madame,  you  thought  I  had  for- 
gotten you,  but  positively,  much  as  I  wish  to 
keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  you, 
1  have  not  been  able  to  indulge  the  inclination  I 
always  feel  to  write  to  you,  during  the  last  two 
months.  I  have  been  very  busily  employed  in 
preparing  various  works  for  the  press  :  first  and 
foremost,  I  have  just  finished  a  very  elaborate 
geometrical  demonstration  respecting  the  system 
of  the  world,  to  which  there  only  wants  a  pre- 
face ;  next,  I  have  written  some  very  long  and 
perhaps  tedious  articles  upon  mathematics,  for 
the  Encyclopaedia;  then  I  have  written  an  answer 
to  a  man  who  had  attacked  me  respecting  my 
Elements  of  Music  ;  this  is  in  the  press,  but  it 
would  merely  tire  you  were  you  to  read  it: 
what  may  perhaps  prove  rather  more  amusing, 
is  a  small  work,  which  I  must  request  you  would 
not  at  present  mention  to  anybody  ;  it  consists 
3  of 
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of  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  selections  and 
ideas,  upon  literature,,  history,  and  philosophy  ; 
this  is  also  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  by 
the  end  of  the  month  :  let  me  know  by  what 
mode  of  conveyance  they  will  reach  you  the 
most  speedily.  At  the  head  of  this  collection  is 
a  very  philosophical  address  to  my  readers  ; 
then  follows  the  preface  to  the  Encyclopaedia  ;  a 
short  discourse  in  praise  of  the  Abbe  Terrasson, 
followed  by  that  I  wrote  in  praise  of  Bernouilly, 
to  which  I  have  added  many  details,  which  may 
render  it  more  interesting  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  The  second  volume  is  all  new ;  it  con- 
tains reflections,  and  some  anecdotes  respecting 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  an  essay  upon  men 
of  letters,  great  men,  and  those  who  affect  to 
imitate  Mecoznes,  a  translation  of  some  of  the 
most  admired  parts  of  Tacitus,  which  is  so  good, 
that  I  shall  translate  the  whole,  should  this  be  ap- 
proved of;  I  have  just  sent  the  last  sheets  to  the 
printer,  and  I  shall  think  no  more  about  it.  I 
must  request  you  will  strictly  preserve  my  secret 
respecting  this  work,  as  I  would  not  have  it  as 
yet  mentioned  in  Paris  for  any  consideration  ; 
very  few  people  are  in  my  confidence,  and  I 
hasten  the  printer  as  much  as  possible. 

But  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  myself.  I 
perceive  by  your  last  letter  that  the  solitude  of 
Chamron  does  not  seem  to  have  effected  your 

cure. 
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cure,  since  you  appear  to  me  to  be  devoured  by 
the  spleen  ;  and  for  why,  Madame  ? — why  are 
you  afraid  of  returning  to  Paris  ?  with  your 
talents  for  conversation,  and  your  revenue,  Ma- 
dame, you  can  never  be  in  want  of  acquaintance? 
I  do  not  promise  you  quite  as  many  friends,  as 
they  are  a  rare  commodity  ;  I  am  speaking  of 
agreeable  comers  and  goers  ;  if  you  do  but  give 
good  suppers,  you  will  never  want  for  them  ;  and 
if  you  find  occasion,  you  may  laugh  at  them 
when  they  are  gone.  I  could  almost  say  of  your 
melancholy  what  Maupertius  said  respecting  the 
gaiety  of  La  Ferte  Imbault,  that  it  was  founded 
upon  nothing.  Apropos,  we  are  not  to  expect 
Maupertius  this  winter;  he  is  in  very  bad  health, 
and  tormented  to  death  by  the  pamphlets  which 
are  written  against  him  inHolland,respectingacer- 
tain  Kcenig,  with  whom  he  has  very  absurdly  quar- 
relled, though  it  would  have  been  much  more  to 
the  interest  of  both  to  have  remained  friends.  I 
would  write  you  a  long  detail  respecting  this 
business,  if  I  was  not  convinced  it  would  rather 
increase  your  ennui  to  read  it,  and  would  give 
me  a  touch  of  your  complaint  to  write  it. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  fully  occupied  in  look- 
ing out  for  a  person  to  succeed  him  in  his  place 
of  president,  in  consequence  of  which,  I  have 
another  secret  to  confide  to  you,  which  I  should 
not  tell  you,  were  I  not  now  at  liberty  to  men- 
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tion  the  circumstance  to  my  most  particular 
friends.  About  three  months  ago,  the  King  of 
Prussia  wrote  to  me,  in  very  gracious  terms, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Marquis  d'Argens, 
to  offer  me  this  place :  I  returned  my  thanks,  in, 
I  hope,  very  appropriate  terms,  but  begged 
leave  to  decline  accepting  the  place.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  what  I  wrote,  as  it  made  such  an 
agreeable  impression  on  the  King,  that  it  in- 
creased the  wish  he  felt  to  have  me  near  him. 
The  Marquis  d'Argens  addressed  me  a  second 
time,  and  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
overrule  my  objections  :  I  wrote  a  second  an- 
swer, in  which  I  again  declined  availing  myself 
of  the  King's  generous  offer.  Voltaire  has  since 
written  upon  the  subject  to  Madame  Denis  :  but 
my  resolution  is  not  to  be  shaken  ;  not  that  I 
have  any  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  minis- 
ters here,  and  less  than  ever  with  the  friend,  or 
perhaps  the  supposed  friend,  of  the  president, 
who  is,  I  know,  very  much  inclined  to  do  me  all 
the  harm  in  his  power,  for  what  reason  I  cannot 
inform  you,  nor  do  I  trouble  my  head  about 
him.  I  chuse  to  remain  at  Paris,  where  I  may 
live  upon  bread  and  walnuts,  and  die  very  poor; 
no  matter,  since  I  shall  remain  independant.  I 
live  more  retired «than  ever;  I  generally  dine  and 
sup  at  home  ;  I  go  to  see  my  Abbe  at  (he  opera, 
and  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  I  work  with  plea- 
sure, 
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sure,  though  without  the  hope  of  ever  making  a 
fortune  by  my  diligence. 

But  let  me  intreat  you  would  not  mention  the 
propositions  I  have  received,  neither  to  the  pre- 
sident, nor  to  any  other  person,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Marquis  d'Argens  gave  me  fully  to  un- 
derstand that  they  would  soon  be  very  generally 
known ;  but  I  feel  too  grateful  towards  the  King 
of  Prussia,  to  make  a  boast  of  his  having  thus 
kindly  noticed  me. 

Those  who  said  so  much  to  you  in  praise  of 
the  Abbe  de  Prade's  apology,  did  him  no  more 
than  justice  ;  nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  find  it  very  amusing ;  his  answer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Auxerre  would  please  you  the  most, 
the  conclusion  of  which  is  extremely  well 
written. 

I  have  added  to  the  preface  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia a  few  words  more  in  praise  of  the  Pre- 
sident de  Montesquieu,  because  no  man  is  more 
deserving  of  applause,  and  because  he  has 
been  greatly  and  unjustly  persecuted.  I  have 
lately  read  a  short  apology,  which  Voltaire  has 
written  in  behalf  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  an- 
swer to  some  pamphlet-monger ;  it  is  very  spi- 
rited, and  very  well  written,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  words,  which  do  not  often  occur.  I 
will  ask  Madame  Denis  whether  she  has  sent  you 
your  letter :  this  poor  woman  has  at  last  with- 
s  2  drawn 
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drawn  her  play  from  the  hands  of  the  come- 
dians, who  have  kindly  kept  her  in  suspense  re- 
specting its  fate  during  more  than  three  months: 
she  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  had  she  never 
submitted  it  to  their  inspection. 

What  can  I  say  to  you  respecting  the  follie*s 
of  Des  Chaulnes  ?  though,  certainly,  nothing  she 
can  do  can  ever  surprise  anybody.  I  understand 
the  States  have  been  very  deficient  in. point  of 
respect  to  her  High  Mightiness,  since  they  have 
taxed  her  one  thousand  five  hundred  livres  ;  she 
exclaims  against  them,  in  her  accustomed  gross 
language.  Duclos  is  somehow  implicated  in  the 
business,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  he  is  a  very 
well-meaning,  harmless  creature  :  perhaps  I 
think  the  better  of  him,  for  having  always  shewn 
himself  my  friend ;  but  he  ought  to  know,  that 
people  cannot  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
good  courtiers  and  wise  philosophers ;  the  two 
trades  cannot  be  blended.  During  the  last  three 
months,  we  have  been  greatly  amused  by  some 
Italian  interludes,  the  music  of  which  is  charm- 
ing ;  it  really  speaks  to  us  in  a  language  of  which 
we  never  before  had  any  idea  ;  but  it  is  a  most 
expressive  language,  which  comes  more  home 
to  the  feelings  than  our  French  music  does:  it 
has,  however,  almost  created  as  great  a  schism  at 
the  Opera,  as  the  confessional  billets  have  in 
the  Church. 

Adieu, 
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Adieu,  my  dear  Madame  :  believe  me  when  I 
assure  you,  that  neither  time  nor  absence  will 
ever  weaken  the  sentiments  of  attachment  with 
which  I  subscribe  mvself  yours,  &c.  &c, 
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LETTER  LXXIII. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  22d  December,  1752. 

This  immense  packet,  Madame,  will  hardly  be 
worth  the  money  it  will  cost  you  in  postage ; 
but  as  y;ou  expressed  a  very  great  wish  to  see  the 
letters  which  have  passed  between  the  Marquis 
d'Argens  and  me  respecting  the  King  of  Prussia's 
proposition  to  me,  I  have  inclosed  them  to  you; 
you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  return  them  to  me 
when  you  have  read  them.  It  begins  to  be  nois- 
ed about  here  that  I  have  refused  this  said  presi- 
dency :  a  person,  with  whom  I  am  very  slightly 
acquainted,  told  me  yesterday,  that  they  had 
heard  so  from  a  friend  at  Berlin  :  I  replied — ■ 
"  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  to  what  she  al- 
luded :"  though,  after  all,  what  need  I  care  should 
what  has  passed  upon  the  occasion  be  generally 
known  ?  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  explanations 
upon  the  subject ;  and  my  letters,  should  they 
become  public,  will  certainly  not  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  praise  of  the  French  ministers, 
from  whom  I  have  certainly  no  more  reason  to 

expect 
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expect  favours,  than  from  those  of  the  King  of 
Congo.     I  shall  feel  perfectly  satisfied  to  have 
the  following  epitaph  inscribed  upon  my  grave- 
stone— "  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  many  lionest 
men,  and  lie  died  poor,  because  he  would  not  render 
Ms  independance  subservient  to  the  will  of  a  very 
powerful  monarch  :•"  and  such  is  truly  my  man- 
ner of  thinking — I  neither  wish  to  brave  nor  to 
flatter  mine   enemies,  nor  even   those  who  are 
very  much  inclined   to  do   me  all  the  harm  in 
their  power ;  but  I  will   endeavour  so  to  con- 
duct myself,  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  necessity 
of  merely  not  doing  me  any  good.     In   my  last 
work,  I  think  you  will  find  many  things,   which 
will  appear  bold  truths ;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  absolutely  forced  into  the  service.     I  have 
particularly  endeavoured  not  to  give  offence  to 
any  one ;  though  I  have  delineated  our  ridicules 
and  manners,  especially  those  of  our  Mecsenases, 
with  the  sincerity  of  a  soldier  who  is  incapable  of 
disguising  the  truth.     You  will  probably  receive 
my  little  volumes  about  the  15th  of  next  month, 
as  I  shall  forward  them  to  you  the  moment  they 
are  published. 

Your  letter  afforded  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, as  it  has  led  me  to  hope  you  are  in  better 
health,  as  I  think  you  must  have  been  very  un- 
well, not  to  have  been  sooner  weary  of  the  life 
you  have  led  during  the  last^  nine  months;  I 
s  4  therefore 
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therefore  presume  you  are  getting  better,  as  you 
begin  to  complain  of  ennui;  and  you  revert  to 
these  said  nine  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
your  departure,  with  a  degree   of  terror,  which 
induces  me  (o  hope  you  have  had  quite  enough 
of  solitary  meditation.     I  give  you  great  credit 
for  not  having  boasted  of  your  self-denial,  since 
positively    you    merely    acted    with  your   usual 
wisdom.     You  were  tired  of  Paris;  you  thought 
you  should  be  more  agreeably  situated  at  Cham- 
ron,  and  thither,  in  consequence,  you  bent  your 
steps.     You  soon,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
grew  tired  of  Chamron,  and  removed  to  Macon, 
where  you  do  not  find  yourself  much  better  off, 
and  you  are  all   impatience  to   return   to  Paris, 
which  is  very  natural,  (such  is   the  confession  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Clermont;)  and  I  cannot  see 
why,  even  admitting  that  you  give   dinners  in- 
stead  of  suppers,  you  should  not  lead  a   very 
agreeable  life  at  Paris.     I  will  see  you  as  often 
as  I  can  ;  though  I  shall  only  dine    with    you 
when  you  feel  inclined  to  indulge  me   with   a 
tete-d-tete,  as  I  am  much   more  partial  to  soli- 
tude, and  to  a  retired  life,  than  I  was  when  you 
left  Paris.   I  dine  and  sup  at  home  much  oftener 
than  I  go  out;  and  I  never  enjoyed  my  existence 
more  :  I  will  therefore  dine  with  you  when  you 
have  no  other  company  ;  and  I  shall  endeavour 
always  to  look  in  upon  you  when  you  are  alone, 

as 
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as  I  have  no  wish  to  meet  your  president,  whose 
presence  would  embarrass  me,  because  he  thinks 
I  deserve  his  reproaches,  and  I  am  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  do  not  wish    to   disoblige 
him  still  more,  by  entering  upon  my  justification. 
What  you  require  me  to  do  for  him  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  ;  this  you  must  believe,  since  I 
refuse  to  accede  to  a  request  of  yours.      In  the 
first  place,  the  preface,  or  preliminary  discourse, 
has  been  printed  these  six  weeks;    therefore  I 
cannot  introduce  his  name  into  it  now,  even  if  I 
was  so   inclined.     In  the   next  place,  my  dear 
Madame,  (remember  I  appeal  to  your  justice) 
ought  I,  in  a  work  which  is  merely  intended  to 
celebrate   the   first  writers  of  this  nation,    and 
those  works  which  have  really   contributed   to. 
advance  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  scien- 
ces,  to  mention   the  president's   "  Chronology 
Abridged?"     It  is  a  very  useful  work,  1  agree, 
and  very  convenient ;  but,    positively,   I   have 
nothing  more  to  say  in  its  praise :   I  have  ex- 
actly expressed  the    thoughts  of  every  man  of 
letters,  when  I  have  said  this,  and  exactly  what 
will  be  said  respecting  it,  when  the  president  is 
no  more  :  and  I  own  I  should  not  like  it  to  be 
said  of  me,  after  I  am  no  more,  that  I  was  either 
very  lavish  in  my  praises,  or  very  much  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  anybody.  If  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read    this  said  preliminary  discourse 

once 
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once  more,  you  will  remark  that  I  have  merely 
praised  Fontenelle  for  the  method,  the  clearness, 
and  the  precision,  with  which  he  has  treated  the 
most  difficult  subjects;  and  surely  no  one  can 
refuse  him  this  merit.     With  respect  to  Buffon, 
I  have  admired  the  excellence  and  the  elevation 
of  his  style,  so  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
philosophical   truths  which    he    has    advanced : 
no  one  can  say  I  have  been  guilty  of  exaggera- 
tion,    Of  Maupertius,  I  have  merely  said  that  he 
had    the  advantage    of  being   the  first    French 
disciple  of  Newton's  :  no  one  can  object  to  the 
truth   of  this  remark.     Voltaire  I  have   merely 
praised  for  the  superior  elegance  of  his  style  : 
his  greatest  enemies  must  agree  with  me  upon 
this  point.     The  President  de  Montesquieu,  if 
merely  for  being  the  author  of  the   "  Spirit  of 
the   Laws/'  which  has  already   been    translated 
into  every  living  language,  deserved  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  :  to  this  you  must  agree.     Ra- 
meau  has  also  rendered  himself  very  celebrated, 
both  by  his  symphonies  and  his  other  works;   it 
became   therefore  my  duty  to  mention  him   in 
the  terms  he  deserved.     But  to  conclude,   I  can 
assure  you  that  I  looked  forward  merely  to   fu- 
turity while  writing  this   preface ;    therefore   I 
endeavoured  to  say  just  as  much,  but  no  more, 
in  praise  of  all  these  great  men,  than   a  future 
generation  will  feel  inclined  to  say  in  their  fa- 
vour, 
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vour,  as  I  wish  all  my  judgments  to  be  ratified  by 
posterity. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  article  Chro- 
nology for  the  Encyclopaedia,,  may  say  just  what 
they  please  respecting  the  president;  that  can- 
not concern  me  ;  I  can  merely  assure  you  that  I 
will  decline  the  task,  should  it  be  allotted  me, 
because  all  I  could  say  in  favour  of  his  book  is, 
that  it  is  useful,  convenient,  and  has  had  a  great 
sale  ;  and  I  dare  say  he  would  not  feel  satisfied 
with  having  no  more  said  in  its  favour.  I  have 
besides  felt  myself  extremely  offended,  at  his 
having  so  greatly  resented  my  not  having  be- 
come his  panegyrist,  when  the  opportunity  was 
certainly  afforded  me.  I  sent  him  my  late  work 
upon  Fluids,  for  which  he  did  not  even  deign  to 
return  me  thanks  ;  and  I  am  much  more  obliged 
to  you  than  to  him  for  having  free  access  to  the 
Opera-House,  as,  the  favour  was  granted  me  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  and  has  certainly  been  totally 
cancelled  by  his  recent  conduct  towards  me. 

There  is  nothing  of  mine  in  the  Abbe  de 
Prade's  apology  ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  it, 
in  my  opinion,  from  being  very  well  written ; 
yet,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
amuse  you.  The  conclusion  of  the  answer  to 
the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  several  other  parts,  are 
chef  d'oeuvres  with  respect  to  eloquence,  and 
very  reasonable.  The  propositions  are  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  well  justified  in  the  second  part  ;  the 
first  is  a  mere,  but  very   true,  detail  of  all    the 
persecutions  he  has  met  with  :  But  do  not  take  it 
up  with  a  hope  of  deriving   much  amusement 
from  it.     You   may  read  the  preface,  the   con- 
clusion of  the  letter,  and  the  perorations  of  the 
first  and  second  part.      There  is  also  a  very  fine 
passage  out  of  Cicero,  which  you  must  have  ex- 
plained to  you,  should  there  be  anybody  at  Ma- 
con who  understands  Latin.     My   opinion  per- 
fectly coincides  with  yours  respecting   the  first 
letters    of    Bolingbroke — the  second  volume  is 
the  best ;   but  even  that  is  too  long.     Voltaire 
has  just  written   a    very    amusing   apology  re- 
specting religion  ;  you  will  get  it   at  Julien's. 
He  hasulso  written   "  The  Grave  of  Fortune/' 
which  is  the  history  of  the  Abbe  de  Sades  :   nei- 
ther are  so  good  as  his  Apology  for  Bolingbroke; 
hut  still  they  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit. 
Madame  Denis  told    me  that  she   had   not  an- 
swered you,  because  she  did  not  know  your  di- 
rection ;  but  your  letter  was  forwarded  to  Chain- 
ron,  where  she  then  supposed  you  to  be,  as  soon 
as  she  received  it.     I  will  ask  her  for  an  Essay 
upon  the  Age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  send  you  with  my  little  books, 
though  it  may  not  prove  a  very  desirable  neigh- 
bour to   them.      You  are  very    right   with  re- 
spect to  the  Abb6  de  Bernis ;  I  have  tried  to  read 
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his  verses;  but  the  book  positively  fell  out  of  my 
hand  :  his  gallantry  was  so  cold,  it  actually  made 
me  shiver;  notwithstanding  he  called  to  his  aid  the 
Zephyrs,  the  Loves  and  Graces,  Cytheria,  and 
Paphos  !  since  they  have  all  been  long  since 
worn  out  in  the  service.  I  would  have  you 
continue  to  read  Rollin,  respecting  whom  you 
.have  formed  a  very  just  opinion.  His  last  vo- 
lumes are  very  much  like  his  first ;  besides,  the 
subject  renders  them  very  agreeable — they  con- 
tain the  Macedonian  and  the  Grecian  history. 
I  desire  you  would  take  great  care  of  your  eyes  ; 
it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  them  ;  though  it  would  be  rather  a  fortunate 
circumstance  if  we  could  avoid  seeing  many 
people  :  indeed,  I  should  rejoice,  if  I  could  nei- 
ther see  nor  hear  of  the  follies  which  are  acting 
here,  as  I  am  tired  to  death  of  hearing  of  billets 
of  confession,  and  of  the  quarrels  they  occasion 
between  the  archbishop  and  parliament !  Dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight,  everybody  has  been  full  of 
a  sister  Perpetue,  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Agatha,  whom  the  parliament  wished  should 
receive  the  sacrament,  and  to  whom  the  arch- 
bishop chose  to  refuse  it. 

The  archbishop  was  cited  before  this  supreme 
court,  to  answer  for  his  contempt  of  their 
orders  ;  the  King  however  acted  as  mediator, 
and  the  business  ended  in  a  sort  of  compromise, 
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in  consequence  of  which,  both  parties  claim  the 
victory.  Sister  Perpetue  is  much  better,  and 
has  returned  her  thanks  publicly  to  the  parlia- 
ment, for  having  interested  themselves  so  kindly 
in  her  spiritual  concerns.  We  are  also  threa- 
tened with  a  schism  in  music  ;  I  am  supposed  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  faction ;  but  I  am 
positively  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their 
music,  since  I  shall  always  approve  of  some  of 
our  old  French  songs  ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing we  are  a  hundred  years  behind  our  neigh- 
bours, on  the  other  side  the  Alps,  in  this  respect. 
The  parliament  seem  resolved  to  return  them 
their  constitution  ;  let  us  take  their  music  in  ex- 
change. 

Adieu,  Madame.  I  think  this  long  letter  will 
put  your  patience  to  the  trial.  Take  care  of  your 
health  and  of  your  eyes  ;  and  suffer  me  to  assure 
you  that  I  am,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  17th  January,  1753. 

Since  you  are  so  pleased  with  my  letters,  Ma- 
dame, you  have  my  free  permission  to  keep 
them,  and  to  shew  them  to  Formont ;  but  do  not 
let  any  one  else  into  the  secret. 

I  presume  you  have  ere  this  received  my 
book ;  I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  approve  of 
it  as  much  as  you  do  of  these  letters:  eight 
hundred  have  been  already  sold.  Some  men  of 
letters  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm  ;  others  fancy  I 
have  held  them  and  their  foibles  up  to  public 
view,  though  positively  I  never  did  them  the 
honour  to  think  of  them  at  all. 

Everything  that  you  have  heard  respecting 
Voltaire  is  very  true ;  he  is  at  daggers  drawn 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of 
having  written  a  most  malicious  libel  against 
Maupertius,  which  was  publicly  burnt  by  the 
common  executioner  ;  no  one  was  ever  so  dis- 
graced before  at  Berlin.  He  denied  being  the 
author,  and  merely  acknowledged  himself  to  be 

so, 
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so,  upon  being  threatened  by  the  King  to  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  would  have  re- 
duced him  to  beggary. 

"  I  shall  not  absolutely  drive  you  from 
hence,"  said  the  King,  <e  because  I  invited  you 
hither;  nor  shall  I  deprive  you  of  your  pension, 
because  I  granted  it  you  ;  but  I  forbid  your  ever 
again  appearing  before  me."  He  is  therefore,  as 
you  may  suppose,  one  of  the  most  miserable 
men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  had  no  hand 
in  the  pamphlet  styled  "  A  Prophecy,"  nor  had 
Diderot,  though  it  was  attributed  to  him  ;  but, 
like  you,  I  thought  it  very  amusing.  French 
music  has  again  taken  the  upper  hand  of 
Italian,  as  the  new  opera  of  Mondonville,  though, 
in  my  opinion,  a  poor  composition,  has  had  the 
greatest  success.  Next  week  people  will  perhaps 
be  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they  seldom  con- 
tinue in  the  same  long. 

I  perceive  I  did  not  perfectly  understand  your 
last  letter,  since  you  were  not,  it  seems,  either 
terrified  upon  looking  back,  or  in  dread  of  the 
future;  so  much  the  better.  I  saw  Pont  de  Veyle 
at  the  opera  yesterday  ;  we  talked  a  great  deal 
about  yon  :  I  told  him  that  you  had  never  com- 
plained of  being  miserable  till  you  were  in 
very  easy  circumstances,  which  made  me  dread 
becoming  rich,  I  agree  that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of 

such 
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such  a  misfortune  befalling  me,  since  my  con- 
duct, my  letters,  and  my  works,  will  always  be 
my  preservatives.  Adieu — lei;  me  know  what  you 
think  of  m  v  work. 


vol.  i.  T  LETTER 
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LETTER  LXXV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  27th  January,  1753. 

I  am  extremely  gratified,  Madame,  by  your  un- 
qualified approbation  of  my  work,  since  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  your  judgment;  and  this 
I  think  I  have  told  you  long  since,  else  you 
might  suppose  that  you  were  merely  indebted  to 
my  vanity,  or  my  egotism,  for  the  compliment. 

You  do  me  justice,  in  declaring  that  you 
acquit  me  of  any  malicious  intention  ;  and  that 
my  satire  is  too  general  to  offend  any  particular 
individual ;  though  most  people  here  are  of 
a  very  different  opinion.  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  Bissy  Brancases,  &c.  Sic.  &c.  &c.  are 
even  clamorous  against  me.  They  would  do 
me  more  honour,  if  they  thought  as  little  of  me 
as  I  have  ever  done  of  them  ;  but  what  are  these 
clamours  to  me,  since  my  own  conscience 
acquits  me  of  having  deserved  them  ? 

I  hardly  know   whether  I    should   have  done 
well  to  have   divided  my  Essay  upon    Men   of 
Letters  into  characters  and  maxims,  notwithstand- 
ing 
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ing  you  seem  to  wish  I  had  adopted  that  method. 
In   the  first  place,   we  have   already  many  books 
of  that   sort ;  at    the   head    of  which    stand   La 
Bruyere  and  La  Rochefoucault  ;  and  in   the  next 
place,  I    should   have  appeared   still    more  per- 
sonal  in  my  applications  ;  besides,   that  style  or 
form  of  writing  would  not  have  suited  the  tone 
of  my  work,  and  would  have  besides  destroyed 
the  connection   which  I   wished   to  give  to  the 
ideas  ;  and  it  appears  to   me,   at  leasl  if  I  may 
believe  many  of  my  friends,   that  the  tone  and 
the  connection  to  which  I  allude,  adds  greatly  to 
its  merit.     Some  pedants  find  much  to  condemn 
in  my  translation  of  Tacitus;  but  their  criticisms 
do  not  alarm  me  ;  I  only  wish  they  would  under- 
take to  improve  upon  it,  since  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  perfectly  rendered  the  sense  of  the 
original ;  at  all  events,  the  French  dress  I  have 
given  it,  has  not  been   unfavourable  to  its  beau- 
ties.      My     opinion    of   Tacitus    1    have    fully 
given  in   my  preface,  which  I  request  you   will 
read,  if  you  have  not  done  so  already.     What  a 
man    this    Tacitus   was  !     if    you    do    not    feel 
inclined  to  believe  my  assertions  with  respect  to 
him,  appeal  to  Formont.     By  the  way,  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  he  thinks  of  my  works.   Should 
you  read  the  first  volume  again,  I  think  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  additions  I  have  made  to  my 
panegyric  upon  Bernouilly. 

tS  I  have 
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I  have  now  free  admission  to  the  French 
Theatre,  thanks  to  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  who 
procured  me  this  advantage,  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  my  book  afforded  her;  as  I  was  by  no 
means  upon  intimate  terms  with  her,  never  having 
spoken  to  her  but  once  before,  one  evening,  in 
her  private  box.  La  Tour  has  insisted  upon 
taking  my  likeness,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  saloon  of  the  Louvre,  with  a  portrait  of 
La  Chaussee,  also  by  him,  and  a  very  good  like- 
ness of  Carlin,  the  celebrated  Harlequin  ;  there- 
fore I  shall  be  between  the  tragic  and  the  comic 
mi.se. 

I  have  already  written  you  that  you  may  keep 
my  letters,  and  shew  them  to  Formont,  but  to 
him  only;  very  few  people  have  seen  them,  and 
you  alone  have  copies  of  them. 

I  saw  M.  de  la  Croix  at  the  opera  the  other 
day,  who  mentioned  you  in  very  polite  terms, 
and  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversation  respec- 
ting your  health,  mode  of  living,  &c.  He  tells 
me  Vou  go  to  bed  very  late.  This  will  not 
induce  you  to  prefer  an  early  dinner  to  a  supper 
party,  when  you  return  to  Paris  ;  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  you  would  enjoy  a  much  better  state 
of  health,  if  you  eat  less;,  for  you  know  Vernage 
says — It  is  taking  slow  poison  to  eat  too  much. 

Apropos  !  What  compliment,  either  of  condo- 
lence or  the  reverse,  do   you  expect  me  to  pay 

you, 
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you,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
du  Maine  ?  Madame  de  Staal  may  surely  now 
publish  her  Memoirs.  Adieu,  Madame ;  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  your  very  sincere,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXVI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,.  16th  February,  1753. 

I  am  impatiently  expecting  the  remarks  you  pro- 
mised me,  Madame ;  I  dare  say  I  shall  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  them  ;  at  all 
events,  I  will  read  them  with  great  attention. 
The  multitude  continues  to  inveigh  most  bitterly 
against  me  and  my  work  :  its  having  met  your 
approbation  would  however  suffice  to  console 
me,  if  I  had  not  more  than  sufficient  philosophy 
to  bear  very  patiently,  and  to  listen  with  the 
greatest  indifference  to  the  abuse  which  is  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  it :  but  what  will  sur- 
prise you,  I  am  not  so  much  condemned  for 
having  been  wanting  in  respect  towards  our 
great  folks,  as  for  having  writtten  in  praise  of 
Italian  music :  this  has  brought  a  cloud  of 
locusts  about  my  ears  I  had  supposed  that  I 
might  even  have  praised  a  puppet-show,  without 
rendering  any  one  my  enemy  by  my  want  of 
taste;  but  I  was  mistaken:  a  powerful  and  tre- 
mendous  faction,    at    the    head    of    which    are 

M.  Gelliotte 
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M.  Gelliotte  and  the  President  Renault,  go  from 
house  to  house,  purposely  to  excite  a  clamour 
against  poor  me.  Think  how  much  Imust  have 
been  hurt,  and  how  necessary  it  would  have  been 
for  me  to  have  had  recourse  to  all  my  stoicism,  if  I 
had  not  thought  it  more  prudent  to  reserve  it 
for  some  more  important  occasion.  M.  de  For- 
calquier  has  also,  I  am  told,  been  furious  against 
me,  though  I  really  cannot  tell  why  ;  he,  poor 
man,  is  dead,  therefore  I  have  one  enemy  the 
less;  but  what  rejoices  me  still  more,  I  shall  not 
hear  so  many  people  continually  enquiring, 
"  How  is  M.  de  Forcalquier?"  as  if  he  had  been 
a  Turenne,  or  a  Newton  !  As  for  the  Bissys  and 
company,  I  fancy  they  consider  themselves 
attacked  among  the  great  men,  and  those  patrons 
of  literature  whom  I  have  justly  held  up  to 
ridicule;  now,  as  I  never  considered  them  as 
great  men,  or  as  judges,  much  less  patrons  of 
literature,  they  might  as  well  have  held  their 
tongue.  I  am  told  that  the  Count  de  Bi3sy  has 
appropriated  to  himself  the  beginning  of  page 
157,  in  the  second  volume.  Positively  he  never 
once  occurred  to  my  recollection,  while  I  was 
thus,  as  he  says,  holding  him  up  to  public  ridi- 
cule; however,  if  the  cap  fits,  let  him  wear 
it:  but  how  differently  do  different  people 
judge  of  the  work  !  you  congratulate  me  upon 
not  having  satirized  any  particular  person,  as 
t  4  satire 
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sat.rre  "should  never  be  pointed  at  individuals'; 
and  here  every  individual  fancies  I  had  them  in 
view,  and  pronounces  me,  in  consequence,  to  be 
the  most  satirical  of  all  writers.  Upon  my 
honour,  I  had  no  intentions  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  body  ;  and,  after  all,  I  live  so  retired, 
and  mix  so  little  With  the  world,  that  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  to  me  what  is  either 
said  or  thought  of  me.  My  work  has  become 
the  general  topic  of  conversation  ;  it  has  sold 
very  well,  and  has  already  more  than  paid  for 
the  expence  of  printing,  therefore  I  can  be  no 
loser  by  it ;  so  I  give  every  body  leave  to  praise 
or  criticise  it,  as  fhey  feel  inclined.  I  have 
made  a  very  foolish  bargain  with  my  bookseller; 
he  is  to  be  at  all  the  expence,  and  we  are  to 
divide  the  profits;  as  yet,  I  have  not  received  a 
farthing.  I  will  tell  you  if  I  am  likely  to  be  a 
gainer  in  the  end,  which  I  do  not  much  expect : 
however,  I  shall  make  a  very  different  arrange- 
ment, should  I  ever  publish  again  :  but  I  mean 
to  devote  myself  in  future  wholly  to  geometry 
and  to  Tacitus.  The  public  seems  to  wish  I 
would  hold  my  tongue,  and  I  feel  very  much  in- 
clined to  oblige  them.  If  my  slender  income 
will  not  suffice  to  provide  for  my  wants  in  Paris, 
I  will  retire  to  some  cheaper  place,  where  I  may 
end  my  days  in  peace,  and  be  buried  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy.     Adieu,   Madame;    follow 

my 
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my  example,  and  estimate  men  according  to 
their  worth ;  then  you  cannot  fail  of  being 
happy.  Voltaire  is  again  received  into  favour 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  reported,  and  Mau- 
pertius  is  in  disgrace.  Upon  my  honour,  men 
are  all   mad;  even  those   who  are  deemed  the 
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LETTER  LXXVII. 


The  same  to  the  same, 

Paris,  14th  April,  1753, 

Though  I  believe  you  to  be  at  Lyons,,  Madame,  I 
shall  direct  this  letter  to  you  at  Macon,  because 
it  will  of  course  be  sent  after  you,  and  may  not, 
by  this  means,  be  much  longer  upon  its  journey. 

The  Abb6  de  Canaye  does  not  think  you  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  registrar  of  Vaugirard  ; 
he  is  delighted  with  your  letters,  and  with  your 
general  way  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing 
yourself;  and  if  he  were  not,  he  must  be  very 
difficult  to  please. 

You  ask  me  for  a  receipt  against  ennui  ;  I 
would  have  you  write  letters  when  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do  ;  you  cannot  be  sensible 
of  ennui,  while  making  such  good  use  of  your 
pen. 

Neither  you  nor  Formont  approve  of  my 
devoting  myself  entirely  to  geometry  ;  yet  I 
feel  very  much  tempted  to  do  so  :  you  do  not 
know  what  an  agreeable  pastime  geometry  is  for 
a  lazy  man  ;  besides,  should  you  make  any  new 

discoveries 
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discoveries  in  it,  and  publish  them  to  the  world, 
fools  would  not  read  them  ;  you  would  therefore 
not  be  exposed  to  the  equal  mortification  of 
being  either  praised  or  blamed  by  them  ;  and 
would  not  that  be  a  great  advantage  ?  at  all 
events,  I  shall  study  this  science  during  a  year  : 
you  don't  know  what  fine  things  it  induces  me 
to  write,  which  no  one  but  myself  shall  ever 
read. 

I  am  certainly  sometimes  tempted  to  resume 
my  literary  pursuits,  which  might  prove  more 
amusing,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  yielded  to  the 
temptation.  Geometry  is  become  my  ruling 
passion,  and  I  wish  to  prove  myself  a  very  con- 
stant lover. 

I  shall  not  make  much  money  by  my  book  ; 
that  gives  me  very  little  concern.  I  did  expect 
to  have  been  about  two  thousand  crowns  in 
pocket,  which  I  should  not  have  known  what  to 
do  with,  admitting  I  had  been  so  fortunate ; 
however,  as  yet  I  have  only  received  five  hun- 
dred livres,  and  that  is  more  than  I  shall  spend 
for  some  time.  It  is  very  absurd  to  give  our- 
selves so  much  trouble,  to  procure  what  certainly 
does  not  greatly  contribute  to  our  happiness: 
it  is  much  easier  to  say, — Could  not  I  do  with- 
out that?  this  has  long  been  my  method;  and  I 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  pursuing  it. 

I  am  in  impatient  expectation  of  the  month 

of 


of  June,  as  I  then  hope  to  see  you  in  Paris.  *  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Abbe,  but  I  am  fearful  Theresa  the  philosopher 
will  not  ajrree  to  his  visiting  you.  I  told  him 
the  other  day,  that  I  had  been  to  recommend 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  father  of  the  order  of 
Mercy,  who  redeem  captives,  as  there  are  many 
at  Morocco  and  Tunis  who  are  not  such  slaves  as 
he  is :  but  he  seems  perfectly  satisfied,  laughs  at 
every  thing,  though  he  is  truly  deserving  of  a 
place  aux  petiles  maisons*  for  his  folly,  since  he 
is  near  sixty,  and  yet  suffers  himself  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  rod  of  iron.  I  chould  be  miserable, 
were  I  obliged  to  spend  one  day  as  he  does 
every  year.  Adieu,  my  dear  Madame :  no  one 
will  rejoice  more  than  I  shall  when  you  return. 

*  The  receptacle-  for  lunatics  in  Paris. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Wednesday. 

I  learnt,  Madame,  from  M.  Duche,  part  of  your 
conversation  with  M.  de  Panlmy.  I  am  by  no 
means  surprised  to  hear  that  his  cousin  is  solicit- 
ing votes  for  the  Abbe  de  Condillac,  since,  were 
he  in  need  of  it,  I  would  take  the  task  upon  my- 
self; but  the  good  lady  has  nevertheless  no 
right  to  take  upon  herself  to  say,  that  I  am 
young  enough  to  wait,  as  I  mean  to  convince 
her  that  I  do  not  think  myself  young  enough  to 
wait  much  longer. 

You  did  not  tell  me  that  you  had  slept  four- 
teen hours  after  your  arrival  at  Nanteau;  yet  I 
think  that  was  very  good  news  ;  since,  if  you 
can  but  contrive  to  sleep  eight  hours  more  du- 
ring the  day,  as  you  have  often  wished  to  do,  I 
think  you  will  never  again  complain  of  ennui. 
I  shall  not  complain,  if  you  do  but  avATer  me  to 
spend  the  other  two  hours  in  your  company.  I 
like  your  having  written  the  Bishop  of  Macon, 
that  you  was  very  well  satisfied  with   what  you 

had 
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had  seen,  though  you  had  as  yet  seen  nothing 
possibly  ;  though  it  may  be  no  bad  plan  to  look 
at  any  thing,  to  induce  us  to  declare  we  are  very 
well  pleased  with  it. 

We  have  been  at  Blanc  Menil,  Duche  and  me, 
since  yesterday,  and  we  mean  to  return  to  Paris 
to-night. 

The  Encyclopaedia  was  published  yesterday ; 
therefore  you  may  now  read  the  preface  to  whom 
you  please.  Pray  for  all  those  concerned  in 
this  work,  since  I  dare  say  they  will  be  finely 
criticised,  if  not  wholly  condemned;  however,  we 
are  prepared  to  oppose  the  greatest  indifference 
to  all  their  clamours. 

I  read  to  Duche  the  article  concerning  him  in 
your  letter:  he  is  in  consequence  your  acknow- 
ledged lover,  and  who  can  blame  him  ?  The  Che- 
valier de  Laurency  has  been  to  see  me  ;  I  must 
present  him  to  you  this  winter;  he  is  so  very 
anxious  to  be  ranked  among  your  acquaintance; 
and  I  dare  say  you  would  be  equally  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  him,  if  you  knew  how 
sincerely  he  already  esteems  you. 

The  queen  has  requested,  i.  e,  ordered  Hardion 
to  vote  for  Bougainville;  and  she  has  also 
obliged  him  to  write  to  the  Abbe  Sallier. 
Duche  and  I  suspect  that  a  person  of  your  ac- 
quaintance is  meddled  in  the  plot  ;  may  be  so, 
since  he  cannot  bear  me ;  and  of  what  conse- 
5  quence 
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quence  is  that  to  me,  since  his  dislike  neither 
prevents  me  from  sleeping,  nor  digesting  well  ? 
I  sent  him  my  preface:  had  you  been  at  Paris, 
he  should  only  have  received  it  from  your 
hands.  I  must  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  have 
mentioned  his  name  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  not 
under  the  article  of  Chronology,  that  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  Newton,  Petau,  and  Scaliger;  but 
after  the  word  Chronological ;  when  I  say  that 
there  is  in  French  several  very  good  chronologi- 
cal abridgements — the  one  he  wrote;  a  second, 
that  is  quite  as  good  ;  and  a  third,  which  is  the 
best  of  all.  I  have  said  these  truths  rather 
more  politely,  so  do  not  be  angry  :  he  will  not 
be  pleased,  I  well  know,  since  he  will  think  me 
very  impertinent  for  having  mentioned  those 
other  works;  but  neither  God,  nor  you,  nor  you 
alone,  should  induce  me  to  say  either  more  or 
less  in  his  praise. 

We  shall  certainly  go  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
as  certainly  to  Boulai.  Pray  present  my  best 
respects  to  Madame  d'Hericourt,  and  assure  her, 
that  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  her  again  at  Paris, 
I  may,  perhaps,  see  Quesnay  at  Fontainebleau ; 
if  I  do,  you  may  depend  upon  my  mentioning 
your  business  to  him.  Should  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour wish  to  see  me,  I  shall  send  her  word, 
"  that  I  am  fearful  I  might  again  importune  her 
respecting  the  Abbe  de  Sigorgne,"  for  whom  she 

is 
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is  resolved  not  to  interest  herself,  though  she 
certainly  promised  me  to  do  so  ;  therefore  she 
will  have  no  right  to  complain  of  my  behaviour. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  academy,  but  I  may 
chuse  to  be  a  Quaker,  and  to  wear  my  hat  in 
spite  of  the  academy,  and  of  all  those  who  be- 
long to  it.  Let  me  hear  from  you  very  speedily. 
I  do  not  think  wc  shall  set  out  for  Fontainebleau 
much  before  the  holidays,  that  is  to  say,  not 
before  the  2fd  or  23d;  not  that  the  shews  will 
draw  us  thither,  since  very  probably  xc^  shall  not 
see  them  ;  but  we  feel  tempted  to  brave  this 
French  music  even  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
admitting  we  do  not  chuse  to  listen  to  it. 
Apropos,  write  what  you  think  of  father  Mate, 
and  of  his  brother,  who  ought  to  be  called 
father  Check.  I  am  going  to  write  to  Mauper- 
tius :  I  left  a  little  space  for  Duche,  that  he  may 
speak  for  himself. 

M.  Dnche  in  continuation. 

Your  absence,  Madame,  has,  you  perceive,  in- 
duced our  mutual  friend  to  turn  Quaker ; 
though,  believe  me,  he  is  as  much  attached  to 
you  as  ever.  Since  he  is  no  longer  enamoured 
with  a  certain  silly  woman,  he  has  loved  us  all  a 
great  deal  more.  Friendship  often  sleeps  for  a 
time,  during    a  violent  love-fit ;  but  when  we 

again 
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again  recover  our  senses,  we  are  more  sensible 
than  before  of  the  charm  it  imparts  to  our  exist- 
ence. Mine  for  you,  Madame,  has  never  slept, 
nor  never  will  ;  this  I  must  request  you  will  be- 
lieve, and  that  I  am,  &c.  &e. 
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LETTER  LXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  19th  October,  1753. 

Your  letter,  Madame,  could  not  have  arrived 
more  apropos,  as  I  was  positively  very  uneasy 
about  you,  and  should  have  written  to  you,  if  I 
had  not  been  in  hourly  expectation  of  hearing 
from  you.  You  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Macon,  I  understand,  more  gloomy 
than  Tartarus,  and  more  melancholy  than  the 
Elysian  fields.  I  presume  the  Secretary  Wiart  is 
better,  as  you  do  not  mention  his  name.  Do 
not  alarm  yourself  too  much  respecting  the  ar- 
ticle of  Chronology.  I  have  already  told  you 
that  I  do  not  expect  to  receive  any  thanks  from 
the  president,  though  he  really  ought  to  feel 
himself  greatly  indebted  to  me,  as  I  have  said 
that  we  have  several  very  good  works  upon  this 
subject ;  his,  for  I  put  him  first,  to  oblige  you  ; 
another  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Macquer  ( which  is  much  superior,  but  this  I  did 
not  tell  the  public)  ;  and  a  third,  the  production 
of  two  Benedictine  friars  (which  is  the  best  of 
6  all; 
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all ;  but  I  did  not  suffer  the  words  to  escape  my 
pen),  as  I  have  merely  mentioned  them  in  com- 
mon with  your  friend,  and  leave  it  to  the  public 
to  decide  upon  their  respective  merits.  The 
president  will  act  respecting  the  academy  just  as 
he  pleases :  my  conduct  towards  him  must  con- 
vince him  that  I  expect  neither  favour  nor 
affection  at  his  hands ;  and  I  believe  you  know 
that  I  might  be  enrolled  among  its  members,  in 
spite  of  his  opposition,  were  I  so  inclined ;  but 
I  prefer  the  being  at  liberty  to  speak  the  truth, 
respecting  every  body  and  every  thing,  to  the 
honour  of  being  a  member  of  all  the  academies 
in  the  world,  from  our  celebrated  French  one  to 
that  of  Dugast  inclusive.  He  has  written  me  a 
very  stiff  complimentary  letter,  in  return  for  my 
preface,  but  has  not  mentioned  a  word  respect- 
ing what  he  told  you  he  should  write  me.  The 
business  of  the  Journal  cles  Savans  is  perfectly 
understood  by  every  man  of  letters,  therefore 
no  more  need  be  said  upon  the  subject;  if  I 
dwelled  rather  too  long  upon  the  criticisms 
which  have  already  found  their  way  into  their 
learned  world,  it  was  because  they  particularly 
concerned  this  very  important  work,  upon 
which  all  Europe  has  its  eyes  ;  and  certainly . 
were  by  no  means  personal  with  respect  to  my- 
self; had  they  particularly  fallen  upon  my 
shoulders,  I  should  have  been  rery  brief,  had  I 
u  2  noticed 
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noticed  them  at  all.  I  am  however  very  much 
flattered  by  your  approbation.  People  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  such  as  Con.dillac  and 
Grimm,  find  great  fault  with  it ;  I  have  been  told, 
and  I  can  guess  their  reasons ;  yet  they  are 
neither  of  them  made  to  be  the  mere  echo  of  a 
goose.  But  I  freely  forgive  them,  if  they  have 
been  more  fortunate,  or  greater  fools  than  me, 
though  I  neither  envy  them  their  happiness,  nor 
their  docility.  We  shall  certainly  go  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  next  week,  where  we  do  not  propose 
to  make  any  stay  :  I  will  make  a  point  of  seeing 
Quesnay,  and  I  will  renew  my  solicitations  .in 
favour  of  the  Abbe  Sigorgne.  I  now  enjoy  a 
degree  of  tranquillity,  which  greatly  contri- 
butes to  my  happiness;  I  live  very  retired, 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  my  health ;  and 
were  you  at  Paris,  I  should  not  have  a  wish 
ungratified :  never  mind  my  having  turned 
Quaker;  that  will  have  no  influence  upon  my 
regard  for  you  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  we 
act  the  Quaker  with  those  whom  we  despise, 
the  more  anxiously  do  we  seek  to  cultivate  and 
preserve  the  friendship  of  tho^e  whom  we  love 
and  esteem.  Duche  desires  to  be  respectfully 
remembered  to  you  :  as  for  me,  my  regard  for 
you  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  encrease. 
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LETTER  LXXX. 
The  same  to  the  same, 

Paris,  21st  October,  1753. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you,  Madame,  that  you  were 
very  much  in  the  wrong  to  be  angry  with  me, 
when  I  was  really  not  to  blame.  I  was  merely  mis- 
informed respecting  the  departure  of  the  post,  as 
I  had  been  assured  that  the  Nemours  post-boy  left 
Paris  at  midnight ;  in  consequence  I  wrote  to  you 
on  Friday  morning.  We  meant  to  have  set  out  on 
that  day,  but  Duche  is  detained  in  Paris,,  by  some 
business,  which  he  cannot  neglect ;  we  there- 
fore propose  setting  off  on  Thursday,  and  being 
at  Boulai  on  Sunday,  or  Monday  at  latest,  where 
we  shall  stay  a  week. 

I  have  made  such  an  arrangement  with  my 
printer,  as  will  enable  him  to  do  without  me  for 
a  week  ;  and  the  four  holidays  will  allow  me  to 
devote  just  so  many  days  more  to  pleasure.  I 
must  be  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  see  you,  to  induce 
me  to  leave  my  hermitage,  in  which  I  feel  so 
happy  to  go  in  search  of  you. 

When   either  the  soul   or  the  body  are  in  a 
u  3  progressive 
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progressive  state  of  convalescence  we  are  more 
thankful  than  when  both  are  in  perfect  health. 
I  don't  know  how  the  cats  feel  in  similar  circum-* 
stances,  (you  know  you  say  I  am  of  that  spe- 
cies) ;  but  I  think  they  ar£  greatly  to  be  pitied,  if 
they  suffer  as  much  as  I  have  done.  I  must 
seize  this  opportunity  to  tell  you,  that  whenever 
you  call  me  a  moral  cat,  you  tempt  me  to  return 
to  Mademoiselle  Rousseau,  to  whom  you  have 
taken  such  an  invincible  dislike  :  but  the  fact  is, 
that  I  am  too  tenderly  attached  to  you  to  break 
my  chains,  were  I  so  inclined  :  ask  Duche, 
whether  I  do  not  speak  the  truth  :  I  am  really 
all  impatience  to  see  you ;  and  I  do  not  mean 
this  winter  to  visit  any  body  except  you  and  the 
Abbe  de  Canaye,  I  wish  your  St.  Joseph  was 
rather  nearer  my  lodgings;  however,  I  must  do 
as  well  as  I  can  :  I  hope  I  shall  see  Quesnay  at 
Fontainebleau,  I  will  let  you  know  what  passes 
between  us. 

\So,  pray  let  me  know  why  you  have  written 
to  the  president  upon  my  account?  Was  it  re- 
specting the  academy  ?  if  so,  let  me  entreat  you 
would' suffer  matters  to  take  their  course;  if  I 
should  be  elected  member,  it  is  all  very  well, 
but  I  shall  give  myself  no  further  trouble  about 
it  ;  though  I  agree,  that  as  1  am  a  member  of  one 
academy,  I  should  not  dislike  to  be  enrolled  among 
those  ol  ours :  but,   had   I  my  experience,  and 

was 
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Was  I  fifteen  years  younger,  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  would  not  covet  the  honour.  Adieu.  I 
shall  not  tire  you  with  repetitions,  as  you  must 
be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  my 
attachment. 

I  will  write  to  you  from  Fontainebleau,  to  let 
you  know  when  you  may  expect  us  at  Boulai. 


S 4  LETTER 
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LETTER  LXXXI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Blanc  Meoil. 

I  could  not  do  myself  the  pleasure,  Madame,  of 
waiting  upon  you  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the 
wish  I  had  to  see  you  ;  as  I  set  out  on  Wednes- 
day morning  for  Blanc  Menil,  where  I  still  re- 
main. I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all 
the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  fgr  all  you  have 
said  in  my  favour  to  M.  d'Arg***  ;  but  I  must 
request  you  would  give  up  all  idea  of  ever  see- 
ing me  secretary  to  the  academy;  since  admitting 
that  it  was  as  easy  to  obtain  this  situation  as  it  is 
the  exact  reverse,  I  should  not  feel  at  all  in- 
clined to  take  any  steps  likely  to  ensure  my  being 
promoted  to  it,  as  I  am  by  no  means  calculated 
for  such  a  situation,  as  I  do  not  like  to  be  entirely 
subjected  to  the  will  of  others,  and  was  never 
renowned  for  either  my  diligence  or  my  punctu- 
ality :  it  besides  requires  the  person  who  holds 
it  to  be  very  well  versed  in  chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  botany  ;  and  I  am  a  mere  novice  with  respect 
to  all  those  sciences,  and  feel  no  wish  to  acquire 

them 
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them  :  he  is  also  frequently  required  to  praise 
very  insignificant  people,  and  still  more  insignifi- 
cant works  :  and  how  can  an  honest  man  thus  belie 
his  conscience  ?  and  how  does  he  succeed,  ad- 
mitting he  overcomes  his  scruples  ?  I  should  find 
the  task  much  too  difficult.  M.  de  Fontenelle 
has  besides  accustomed  the  public  to  see  this 
dirty  work  done  in  a  manner,  which  I  should  find 
it  very,  difficult  to  adopt ;  and  I  might  risk  my 
reputation,  were  I  to  deviate  from  the  usual 
mode,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  therefore  I  request, 
as  I  said  before,  you  would  give  up  the  idea, 
which  originated  in  M.  de  Saint  Marc  ;  more's 
the  pity.  Admitting  that  I  am  a  tolerable  writer, 
(my  vanity  will  not  suffer  me  to  contradict  you) 
I  can  certainly  display  my  talents  without  being 
secretary  to  the  academy ;  besides,  I  must  in  that 
case  give  up  my  favourite  geometry,  and  that  I 
should  consider  as  a  real  misfortune,  as  it  is  a 
sure  resource  against  ennui.  I  am  of  very  little 
consequence  at  present,  and  1  do  not  wish  to 
make  myself  of  more ;  if  we  wish  to  be  happy, 
we  must  not  put  ourselves  in  other  people's 
way.  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  for  your  very 
kind  intentions  in  my  favour  ;  but  M.  Maui:*** 
and  Madame  de  Tenc***  have  taught  me  to  do 
without  either  places,  fortune,  or  popularity.  I 
expect  to  return  to  Paris  on  the  J 2th;  should 
you  be  there,  I  shall  pay  you  an  early  visit. 

LETTER 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

I  went  and  subscribed  for  you  orT  Monday,  Ma- 
dame. You  will  have  your  volume  next  Mon- 
day, or  Wednesday  at  latest.  I  should  have 
written  you  this  much  sooner,  had  I  been  allowed 
a  moment  even  to  breathe.  The  preface  seems 
to  succeed ;  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  more  particu- 
larly on  account  of  the  work,  in  which  I  feel 
greatly  interested,  owing  to  the  persecutions  of 
the  Jesuits  :  we  shall  now  see  what  they  will  say 
of  it ;  I  have  heard  that  they  have  already 
changed  their  tone.  We  ( to  address  you  in  my 
true  language,  that  of  a  cat)  have  merely  shewn 
them  our  velvet  paw  in  the  first  volume  ;  should 
they  prove  ungrateful,  and  oblige  us  to  have 
recourse  to.  our  talons,  we  have  for  the  other 
volumes  six  or  seven  hundred  articles,  very  much 
at  their  service;  Chinese,  Confucius,  Ballet,  Rhe- 
toric, *&c.  &.  &c.  &c.  I  was  to  blame  not  to 
send  you  the  dedication  ;  here  it  is. 

MoNSEIGNEUR, 

The  authority  with  which  a  minister 

is 
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is  always  invested,  is  alone  sufficient  to  insure 
Jiim  the  blind  and  suspicious  homage  of  all 
courtiers,  but  it  can  have  but  little  influence 
upon  the  public  in  general,  or  upon  foreigners 
and  still  less  upon  posterity.  But  it  is  to  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  men 
of  letters,  and  to  the  more  learned,  but  not  less 
disinterested  body  of  men,  who  style  themselves 
philosophers,  that  you  are  indebted,  Sir,  for  that 
degree  of  general  esteem,  which  is  so  flattering 
to  a  man  who  thinks  as  you  do,  because  it  is  the 
voluntary  tribute  paid  you  by  men  of  sense ; 
and  they  are  the  only  people  w7ho  can,  with 
real  sincerity,  express  their  admiration  and 
their  gratitude  for  the  encouragement  you  have 
always  given  to  men  of  science  and  of  talents, 
which  is  so  much  the  more  flattering  to  their 
feelings,  as  you  are  so  far  from  being  actuated 
by  vanity  in  so  doing,  that  you  openly  acknow- 
ledge they  are  solely  indebted  to  their  own. 
merit  for  your  notice.  May  this  stupendous 
work,  Sir,  to  the  completion  of  which,  many 
learned  men,  and  many  skilful  artists,  mean  to 
devote  their  talents,  be  a  lasting  monument  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  French  nation  towards  you, 
the  patron  of  arts,  of  sciences,  and  of  talents  of 
every  description  !  Future  ages,  should  our  En- 
cyclopaedia deserve  to  be  noticed  by  posterity, 
will  join  in  praise  of  you,   who  first  granted  it 

your 
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your  protection :  may  it  prove  deserving  of 
your  favour, 'is  the  sincere  hope  of,  Sir,  your 
very  respectful,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  LXXXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Saturday, 

Yesterday,  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris,  Madame,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Abb6  Canaye,  in  which 
he  informed  me  of  the  mischief  M.  de  Saint 
Marc  has  perhaps  unintentionally  done  me,  and  of 
his  having  written  to  you  upon  the  subject,  as 
he  felt  very  anxious  to  prevent  our  coming  to 
an  open  rupture,  in  consequence  of  a  mere 
misunderstanding,  as  he  merely  stated  facts.  I 
flatter  myself  you  are  thus  fully  undeceived: 
indeed,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  has 
left  me  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject;  I  can 
therefore  only  add,  that  I  am  less  disposed  than 
ever  to  ask  any  favour  of  any  body  ;  that  I 
neither  now,  nor  ever  either  hoped,  expected, 
or  wished,  to  be  nominated  secretary  to  the 
academy  ;  indeed,  I  should  be  very  sorry,  even 
were  it  in  my  power  to  succeed  him,  to  dispos- 
sess the  person  who  now  holds  the  situation, 
since  I  dare  say  he  is  even  more  competent  to 
do  the  duties  annexed  to  it,  than  I  am,  or  ever 
shall  be :  nor  do  I  at  all  wish  to  interfere  with 
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Mbntigni,  who,  I  believe,  aspires  to  the  place,  in 
case  it  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  M,  d'Argen- 
son,  to  whom  he  looks  up  as  to  his  Maker.  Had 
I  ever  wished  to  fill  this  enviable  situation,  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  should  have  told  you  so  myself, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  third  person,  par- 
ticularly M.  de  St.  Marc,  who  never  ranked 
among  my  favourites.  I  agree  I  wrote  the  pre- 
face to  the  Encyclopaedia,  because  I  feel  greatly 
interested  in  the  success  of  that  work;  and  as 
for  what  I  wrote  in  praise  of  some  other  literary 
men,  it  was  merely  to  oblige  the  author  of  the  Mer- 
cure,  and  without  any  interested  view,  or  any 
hope  of  encrcasing  my  fortune  :  I  merely  wished 
to  convince  the  world,  that  notwithstanding  my 
predilection  in  favour  of  geometry,  I  was  not 
absolutely  deficient  in  point  of  common  sense. 
Are  you  satisfied  now,  Madame  ?  or  do  you  still 
feel  inclined  to  condemn  me,  in  consequence  of 
M.  de  St.  Marc's  officiousness  ?  since  I  find, 
from  what  the  Abbe  de  Canaye  has  written  me, 
that  you  were  very  angry  ;  I  do  not  absolutely 
resent  his  interference,  because  1  believe  he 
meant  to  do  me  a  favour;  and  I  do  not  resent 
your  having  believed  his  statement ;  but  I  shall 
feel  as  angry  as  you  have  been,  if  you  do  not 
now  believe  mine  :  had  I  had  a  moment  to  spare, 
I  would  have  called  upon  you,  that  we  might 
have  fought  it  out;  but  I  shaH  leave  Paris  again 
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this  evening ;  besides,  it  is  perhaps  better  that 
we  should  not  meet,  till,  as  I  now  hope,  I  have 
thoroughly  exculpated  myself  in  your  eyes. 
When  I  return  to  Paris,  I  shall  venture  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you ;  till  when,  believe  me  now 
and  ever  sincerely  yours. 

The  Abbe  de  Canaye  requests  you  would  not 
mention  his  having  written  to  you  to  M.  de 
Saint  Marc. 
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LETTER  LXXXIV, 


M.  d' Member  t  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens. 

Paris,  16th  September,  1752. 

No  one,  Sir,  can  be  more  grateful  than  I  feel 
towards  ttie  King,  for  having  honoured  me  by 
his  notice.  I  did  not  require  this  fresh  proof  of 
his  kindness,  to  induce  me  to  continue  both  sin- 
cerely and  inviolably  attached  to  him.  My 
heart  would  not  feel  satisfied,  were  I  merely  to 
declare  that  I  highly  respected,  and  greatly 
admired  him,  since  I  should  then  merely  express 
myself  in  common  with  all  Europe:  but  a 
monarch  like  him  must  inspire  those  he  suffers 
to  style  themselves  his  friends  with  still  more 
tender  sentiments;  and  I  may  with  truth  say,  that 
I  love  him  as  much  as  I  admire  him  :  you  may 
therefore  suppose,  Sir,  how  joyfully  I  should 
accede  to  his  wishes,  were  I  so  circumstanced  as 
to  feel  myself  at  absolute  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  inclination;  unfortunately  I  am 
so  situated  that  I  can  only  regret  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  avail  myself  of  his  very  kind  offer;  but 
the  mare  I  regret  the  circumstance,  the  more 
grate  fill  I  feel  towards  his  majesty. 

Suffer 
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Suffer  me,  Sir,  to  enter  into  a  few  details  re- 
specting my  situation;  in  short,  to  open  my  heart 
to  you  as  to  a  friend;  whom  I  know  to  be  worthy 
both  of  my  confidence  and  of  my  esteem,  you 
have  rendered  me  thus  bold,  by  assuming  to 
yourself  this  title,  in  your  very  kind  letter;  not 
to  mention  the  generosity  of  your  proceedings 
towards  the  Abbe  de  Prades,  in  whose  concerns 
I  have  always  felt  greatly  interested,  and  who  is 
always  eloquent  in  your  praise  when  he  writes  to 
me  ;  which,  added  to  the  reputation  for  benevo- 
lence which  you  so  justly  enjoy,  and  which,  I 
dare  say,  is  more  grateful  to  your  feelings  than 
the  renown  which  you  have  acquired  by  your 
profound  learning,  very  superior  talents,  the 
elevation  of  your  sentiments,  and  by  your  strict 
probity,  a  quality  the  more  praise-worthy,  from 
its  being  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  in  men  situ- 
ated as  you  are,  renders  me  not  only  anxious  to 
rank,  but  to  retain  you  among  my  friends. 

My  own  situation  might  afford  many  men  an 
excuse  for  abandoning  their  native  country  ;  my 
fortune  is  below  mediocrity,  since  I  am  merely  in 
possession  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  livres 
a-year;  and  I  am  besides  entirely  independent  of 
every  bodv,  and  perfectly  master  of  my  own 
time;  nor  have  I  any  family  or  relatives  to  op- 
pose my  departure:  I  may  also  declare  myself  to 
be    quite    forgotten    by     the    government    of 
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France,  as  compleatly  so  .as  many  people  com- 
plain of  being  by  Providence ;  though  I  am 
certainly  persecuted  as  mnch  as  a  person  can  be,  . 
who  does  not  afford  men  in  place  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  their  authority  at  his  expence. 
Many  men  of  letters  have  been  not  only  noticed 
by  the  court,  but  have  even  received  very  solid 
proofs  of  the  royal  favour,  which  is  perhaps 
more  inclined  to  grant  pensions,  than  to  discri- 
minate between  the  real  and  the  pretended 
learned  men  who  so  eagerly  solicit  them  :  pos- 
sibly when  I  am  very  old,  very  infirm,  and  per- 
haps blind,  I  may  be  placed  just  above  absolute 
want;  this  is  as  much  as  I  have  any  reason 
either  to  hope  or  to  expect,  and  I  may  be  disap- 
pointed at  last;  if,  as  I  am  told,  the  court  of 
France  is  as  unfavourably  inclined  towards  me, 
as  that  of  Prussia  is  the  reverse.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  am  suffered  to  live  so  quietly, 
and  to  enjoy  myself  so  perfectly  in  my  own 
way,  that  I  cannot  resolve  to  leave  France. 

1  have  always  risen  superior  to  what  may  be 
deemed  my  bad  fortune,  since  the  greater  have 
been  my  trials,  the  more  my  fortitude  has  en- 
creased  ;  I  am  nosv  therefore  accustomed  to 
indigence,  and  to  be  unfortunate  in  my  under- 
takings; therefore  I  no  longer  feel  for  myself, 
but  for  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  re- 
semble me  ;  mv  wants  are  so  verv  circumscribed, 
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that  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  can  but  procure 
necessaries;    and   my  necessities    have   rendered 
me  so  economical,  that  I  have  always  a  trifle  to 
spare  for  those  who  are  poorer  than  myself.     I 
began  my  career  as  most  men  do,  by  wishing  to 
enjoy  a  good  place,  and  to  be  raised  to  a  state 
of  comparative   affluence ;  but  I   have   had   the 
good  sense  of  late  to  banish  all  such  chimerical 
hopes  from  my  mind,  and  I  have  ever  since  felt 
the  advantage  of  having  done  so.     The  retired 
and  quiet  life  which  I  lead  is  perfectly  in  unison 
with  my  disposition,  and  my  wish  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  only  possession  which  I  value  my- 
self upon,  namely,   my   independence.    I   must 
also  acknowledge,  that  many  events  of  my  life 
have  induced  me  rather  to  shrink  from  the  soci- 
ety of  men.     The  sort  of  retreat  in  which  I  live, 
and    the  regimen  to  which  my  slender  finances 
obliges  me  constantly  to  adhere,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  my  health  :    can  a   philoso- 
pher wish  for  more  ?  But  to  add  to  my  comforts, 
I  can  boast  of  having  a  few  friends,  with  whom 
I  live  in  habits  of  the  greatest  confidence ;  and 
to  them  I  am  indebted  for  the  happiest  moments 
of  my  life.  I  leave  you,  Sir,  therefore,  to  decide, 
whether  I  should  not  forfeit  all  pretensions  to 
my   title    of  philosopher,    were  I   to  exchange 
what  I  consider  as  a  state  of  not  absolute  nega- 
tive felicity,  for  a  far  more  brilliant  situation,  I 
x  2  agree, 
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agree,  but  which  might  not  so  well  accord  with 
my  inclinations.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain any  doubts  respecting  the  continuance  of 
his  Majesty's  favour,  since  I  am  even  convinced 
that  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  reconcile  me  to  my  new  situation  ;  but 
unfortunately,  even  he  could  not  ensure  my 
health,  nor  my  happiness  ;  if  he  could,  I  would 
set  out  to-morrow,  at  every  risk.  But  the  illness 
of  M.  de  Maupertius  alarms  me,  and  with  justice, 
since  I  should  have  quite  as  much  reason  to  dread 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  at  Berlin,  or  at  Potz- 
dam,  as  my  constitution  is  naturally  very  weak, 
and  requires  all  my  caution  to  keep  it  in  good 
humour.  Should  my  health  fail  me,  which  is 
but  too  probable,  what  must  then  become  of 
me  ?  as  I  should  by  this  means  become  wholly 
useless  to  the  King,  I  should  be  obliged  to  return 
to  France,  where  I  should  no  longer  find  myself 
either  happily  or  comfortably  situated  ;  possibly 
the  friends  I  now  boast  of,  and  who  would  sin- 
cerely lament  my  loss,  might  be  no  more  ;  and, 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  occasioning  them  the  slightest  affliction.  The 
King  is  too  sensible  a  man,  and  too  great  a  phi- 
losopher, not  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  a 
sincere  friend,  for  he  can  boast  of  many  ;  there- 
fore he  must  know,  that  even  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine   of  his    favour,    could    hardly    make    me 
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amends  for  the  sacrifices  I  should  make,  were  I 
to  accept  his  flattering  proposal. 

To  this  I  might  add,  that  though  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  indebted  to  the  French  government, 
from  which  I  have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope,  I 
ow.e  something  to  the  French  nation,  of  whom  I 
never  had  reason  to  complain,  and  who  has 
rewarded  my  feeble  efforts  with  her  esteem ;  to 
abandon  my  country,  would  therefore  be  the 
height  of  ingratitude.  But,  feelings  apart,  you 
know  I  am,  conjointly  with  M.  Diderot,  the  edi- 
tor of  a  very  stupendous  work,  to  compleat 
which  we  stand  pledged  to  the  public  ;  of  course^ 
I  must  remain  in  France  while  it  is  publishing, 
since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
conjointly  correct  the  press;  we  are  besides  fre- 
quentlv  required  to  work  together,  and  to 
devote  all  our  time  and  thoughts,  to  this  great 
undertaking.  You  must  be  too  well  aware  of 
the  justice  of  this  statement,  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  I  should  say  any  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  so  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  climax  of  my 
objections,  I  request  you  would  believe  I  do  not 
seek  for  compliments,  when  I  declare,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  possess  the  necessary  requisites  to  do 
honour  to  his  Majesty's  choice,  nor  justice  to  the  v 
situation  he  wishes  me  to  fill.  From  my  child- 
hood, my  whole  time  has  been  devoted  to  stuSy; 
I  am  therefore  merely  acquainted  with  men  and 
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the  world,  from   what  I  hare  read   concerning 
them  in  books ;   and   how  very  different  is  such 
theory,  from   a  real  and  practical  knowledge  of 
both,  which  is  so  requisite  to  enable  me  to  hold 
su  b  a    dace,  with  satisfaction  to  myself  and  to 
Others  !    The  tranquillity,  or  perhaps  I  might  say 
the  idleness    of  my    past   life,   which    has   been 
chiefly  spent  in  my  study,  has  rendered  me  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  all  those  minute  details  with 
which  I  ought,  to  do  justice  to  such  a  situation, 
to   be  thoroughly  acquainted.     Besides,  among 
the  various  objects  which  are  naturally  discussed, 
during  the  sittings  of   the  academy,   there  are 
many   with    which    I  am    wholly   unacquainted, 
such    as   chemistry,   natural    history,   and   many 
others ;  of  course,  I  could  neither  afford  others 
any  assistance,  nor  even   thoroughly  understand 
many  of  their  discussions  myself,  which  would 
with  justice  subject  me  to  the  contempt  of  many 
of  the  members  :  besides,  the  situation  of  presi- 
dent of  a  royal  academy  would  necessarily  oblige 
me  to  live  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  rank  I  should 
be  considered    to   hold    in  society,    and  nature 
never  intended  me  for  a   great   man :  I  should 
also  of  necessity  have  many  duties  to  fulfil,  and 
devoirs  to  pay  ;  and  those  very  duties  and  devoirs 
would  seem  to  me  like  fetters  placed  upon  my 
imagination  and  my  inclination.    I  do  not  allude 
to  the  devoirs  I  should  be  required  to  pay  the 
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King;  those  would  not  appear  a  mere  duty,  since 
they  would  constitute  my  greatest  pleasure,  as  I 
have  long  envied  those  who  could  freely  enjoy 
his  company  and  conversation.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  I  am  merely  calculated  to  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  my  own  study,  or  in  the  company  of  a 
few  very  intimate  friends,  in  whose  society  I  can 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  great  or  lesser  degree  of  vexation, 
which  must  naturally  fall  to  the  share  of  those 
who  have  men,  and  particularly  men  of  letters, 
placed  under  their  controul.  J  should  certainly 
enjoy  the  being  able  to  contribute,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  their  felicity  ;  but  this  seems  very  pro- 
blematical, though  I  dare  say  I  should  render 
many  very  discontented,  and,  of  course,  have  to 
complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  many  others. 
Thus,  far  from  diminishing  the  number  of  my 
enemies  in  France,  who  might  even  be  encreased 
by  my  departure,  I  should  seem  to  have  gone  in 
search  of  others  at  Berlin,  as  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  some,  even  upon  my  arrival ;  for  example, 
those  who  might  have  aspired  to  the  situation, 
of  president;  and,  of  course,  all  their  friends 
and  partisans  would  side  with  them  against  me, 
and  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  them 
to  my  elevation  :  their  complaints  I  might  put 
up  with  ;  but  they  might  not  content  themselves 
with  merely  complaining,  they  might  endeavour 
x4  to 
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t©  render  me  as  miserable  as  they  might  feel ; 
since,  of  what  avail  would  encreasing  affluence, 
or  the  King's  favour  be,  when  opposed  to 
the  petty  cabals,  and  base  intrigues,  to  which  I 
should  be  continually  exposed  ?  To  these  very 
solid  objections,  I  presume  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  to  my  feelings 
the  accepting  of  this  place  during  M.  de  Mau.- 
pertius's  lifetime,  nor  even  to  be  appointed  his 
successor,  since  he  must  suppose  I  should  feel 
impatient  to  take  possession.  I  cannot  believe, 
though  I  have  been  told  so,  that  he  should  have 
endeavoured,  in  spite  of  my  recommendation,  to 
injure  the  Abbe  de  Prades :  but  even  admitting 
he  was  so  unkind,  the  deplorable  situation  in 
which  he  is,  has  induced  me  to  forgive  him;  and 
I  cannot  avail  myself  of  the  King's  kind  regard,  to 
his  injury,  as  he  may  yet  drag  on  a  miserable 
existence  for  years:  though  I  agree  it  maybe 
nccessarv  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  do  his  duty, 
still,  while  he  lives,  he  must  remain  The  Presi- 
dent ;  therefore,  at  present  admitting  I  had  no 
other  reasons,  I  should  not  chuse  to  leave 
France. 

You  are  now,  Sir,  fully  acquainted  with  my 
reasons  for  declining  the  very  considerate,  and 
very  flattering  offers  of  his  Majesty  :  I  hope  they 
will  meet  his  approbation.  Indeed,  I  am  vain 
enough  to  fancy  that  my  real   philosophy,  and 
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perhaps  rude  sincerity,  so  far  from  lowering  me, 
will  rather  raise  me  in  his  esteem.  With  the 
fullest  confidence,  therefore,  in  his  goodness,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  virtue,  which  are  much  more 
precious  in  my  eyes  than  his  crown,  I  cast  myself 
upon  his  mercy,  and  request  that  he  will  believe 
that  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  the  necessity  I 
am  under,  of  declining  to  accept  of  such  a  proof 
of  the  regard  of  a  prince,  so  worthy  of  that 
rank,  since  he  appears  to  have  been  born  to 
command,  and  to  enlighten  his  fellow-creatures. 
I  am  affected,  almost  to  tears,  by  his  kindness 
towards  me.  I  must  entreat  you  would  assure 
him,  that  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  sincere, 
as  well  as  most  respectful,  attachment  for  his 
person  ;  and  that  henceforward  I  shall  always,  at 
least  in  my  heart,  be  his  subject,  since  I  cannot 
be  so  any  otherwise  :  and  should  either  perse- 
cutions or  misfortunes  ever  oblige  me  to  become 
an  exile  from  my  country  and  my  friends,  I  will 
seek  an  asylum  in  Prussia,  where  I  shall  merely 
request  to  be  suffered  to  live  in  freedom,  and  to 
die  poor. 

It  may,  before  I  conclude,  be  necessary  to 
inform  you,  Sir,  that  many  months  ago  there 
was  a  report  in  circulation  here,  that  the  King 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  nominate  me  as 
successor  to  M.  de  Maupertius;  I  told  those  who 
applied  to  me  in  consequence,  that  they  were 
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wiser  than  I  was,  and  that  the  public  seemed 
inclined  to  do  me  much  more  honour  than  I 
deserved  :  I  shall  continue  to  give  all  those  who 
may  now  feel  inclined  to  repeat  their  enquiries, 
the  same  answer,  as,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, I  see  no  reason  why  their  curiosity 
should  be  gratified  ;  therefore  you  may  assure 
his  Majesty.,  that  his  intended  kindness  shall 
never,  through  ray  means,  transpire,  since  I  re- 
spect his  secrets  as  much  as  I  do  his  person  ;  and 
I  should  wish  my  friends  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  I  have  made, 
more  out  of  regard  to  their  feelings  than  to  my 
own.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXXV. 
The  Marquis  d'Argens  to  M.  d'Alembert. 

Potzdam,  20th  October,  1752. 

'Sir,  I  immediately  read  to  the  King  the  letter 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  in  answer 
to  mine  :  it  has,  as  you  very  justly  expected,  en- 
creased  the  regard  his  Majesty  has  always  felt  for 
you;  and,  of  course,  rendered  him  still  more 
anxious  to  have  you  near  his  person.  By  his 
orders,,  therefore,  I  again  address  you,  as  he 
wishes  me,  if  possible,  to  convince  you,  that 
many  of  the  obstacles,  which  appear  to  you  in- 
surmountable, are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  you 
seem  to  suppose. 

M.  de  Maupertius,  notwithstanding  what  may 
have  been  reported  at  Paris,  grows  daily  worse  ; 
he  wishes  to  revisit  France,  but  dares  not  set  out 
upon  his  journey,  as  he  is  fearful,  and  with 
justice,  that  he  might  expire  upon  the  road. 
However,  let  us  suppose  that  a  miracle  may  be 
worked  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  may  recover; 
you  would  nevertheless  be  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  King,  who  proposes  to  grant 
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you  a  pension  out  of  his  privy  purse,  of  one 
Thousand  two  hundred  livres  a-year;  you  would 
be  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Potzdam;  and  if  not 
absolutely  nominated  to  succeed  M.  de  Mauper- 
tius,  it  would  be.  generally  understood  that  you 
had  every  reason  to  expect  to  be  so :  surely 
your  coming  to  Berlin  upon  these  terms  could 
not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  present  president, 
who  must  know  you  too  well,  even  to  fancy  you 
would  look  forward  with  exultation  to  his  de- 
mise ;  therefore,  with  respect  to  him,  I  must 
think  you  carry  your  delicacy  rather  too  far  : 
besides,  the  King  desires  me  to  assure  you,  that 
M.  de  Maupertius  will  even  rejoice,  when  he 
learns  that  you  are  nominated  his  successor. 

As  for  the  enemies  you  seem  to  dread  meet- 
ing with  here,  believe  me,  that  you  will  only 
rind  admirers  among  the  honest  men  about  the 
court;  and  all  the  others  will  have  sense  enough 
to  conceal  their  dislike  of  you,  and  to  seek  to 
cultivate  your  friendship.  The  King  is  too 
favourably  inclined  towards  you,  to  admit  of 
your  having  any  thing  to  dread  with  respect  to 
©abals  and  intrigues,  which  are,  besides,  by  no 
.means  either  encouraged  or  in  vogue  here.     ■ 

Were  you  to  fix  your  abode  in  London,  or  in 
Vienna,  you  might  be  accused  of  having  re- 
nounced your  country;  but  you  are  requested 
to  take  up  your  abode  under  the  protection  of 
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one  of  the  best  friends  of  France,  and  at  whose 
court  you  would  meet  with  many  of  your  friends 
and  countrymen.  You  are  partial  to  a  quiet, 
retired  life ;  here  you  might  fully  indulge  your 
taste  in  that  respect,  as  you  will  not  be  required 
to  maintain  any  establishment,  nor  subjected  to 
any  tiresome  ceremonials  of  etiquette ;  you 
will  always  meet  the  Kfng  upon  equal  terms  as  a 
philosopher,  and  you  are  already  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  regard  and  esteem. 

The  climate  here  is  not  colder  than  that  of 
Brittany ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  it  is  much 
more  healthy  than  that  of  Paris ;  it  is  so  much 
more  serene. 

As^for  the  Encyclopaedia,  you  can  work  at 
your  part  of  it  as  well  here  as  at  Paris,  and  leave 
the  direction  of  it  wholly  to  M.  Diderot ;  and  if, 
when  he  has  brought  it  out,  he  should  wish  to 
join  you  at  Berlin,  I  will  be  answerable  for  his 
being  a  welcome  guest,  as  the  King  wilLbe  de- 
lighted to  acquire  another  friend,  in  a  man  of  his 
merit;  and  every  sensible  thinking  man  here 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

If  unfortunately  neither  my  reasoning  nor  my 
persuasions  should  prove  of  any  avail,  you 
must  at  least  be  convinced,  that  no  one  can 
rank  higher  in  my  esteem  lhan  you  do,  Sir,  and 
that  I  have  exhausted  all  my  eloquence,  to 
induce  you  to  do  us  the  favour  to  become  the 
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president  of  our  academy.  As  it  is  very  generally 
known  that  the  King  is  very  anxious  to  have  you 
here,  I  think  it  is  useless  to  make  any  secret  of 
the  matter.     I  am,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  LXXXVI. 


M.  d'Alembert  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens. 

Paris,  20th  November,  1752. 

If  I  have  delayed  answering  your  second  letter. 
Sir,  I  must  entreat  you  would  not  impute  it  to 
either  my  indifference  or  my  negligence  ;  since 
either  would  be  inexcusable  in  me,  honoured  as 
I  feel  by  such  repeated  marks  of  kingly  favour ; 
and  it  is  because  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with 
a  thorough  sense  of  the  King's  goodness  towards 
me,  that  I  have  taken  time  for  consideration  : 
since  I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to 
devote  a  short  time  to  reflection,  before  I  came 
to  a  final  decision  respecting  his  Majesty's  very 
flattering  offers  :  I  have  therefore  reasoned  with, 
myself  very  seriously  ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  whether  I  am  actuated  by  reason,  or  urged 
on  by  fate,  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
France,  at  least  till  I  am  banished  from  thence. 
You  have  certainly  endeavoured  to  remove 
every  obstacle  to  my  so  doing;  but  the  most 
powerful  one,  and  which  you  have  passed  over 
in  silence,  namely,  my  attachment  to  my  friends, 
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remains  in  full  force;  nor  can  T  hope  to  enjoy 
that  plenitude  of  tranquillity,  so  necessary  to  a 
philosopher,  in  any  other  country.     I  am  besides 
assured  that  M.  de  Maupertius  is  better,  and  that 
there  are  great  hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  therefore, 
it  would  be  more  than  ever  grating  to  his  feel- 
ings, to  see  me  arrive  at  Berlin,  in  the  full  expec- 
tation   of   succeeding    to   his   place,   and  would 
very  ill  accord  with  mine ;  therefore  I  must  en- 
treat his  Majesty  would  no  longer  think  of  me,  to 
fill  a  situation,  which  I  think  much  superior  to 
either   mv   strength   of  mind   or   body,   and  to 
which  my  learning  and  knowledge  are  still  more 
inadequate;  since  I  am  unable  even  to  express 
the  excess  of  my  respect,  of  my  attachment,  and 
of  my  gratitude  towards  him.     Should  I  ever  be 
banished  France  (and  the  chances  seem   in  my 
favour),   I  should  hardly   dare  complain,   if  he 
would  suffer  me  to   find  an   asylum  in   Prussia, 
whither  my  real  regard  for  him  would  induce  me 
to  bend  my  steps,  as  I  trust  I  should  not  be  actu- 
ated by  any  interested  motives,  since  I   should 
merely  come  to  see,  and  to  hear,  and  to  admire 
fyjim,  and  then  say  to  all  Prussia : 

Yidertint  oculi  mci  salutare  tuum. 
My  eves  have  seen  your  Saviour. 

If  I  had  the  honour  of  being  perfectly  known 
to   you,  Sir,  you  would  be  fully  convinced  that 
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• 

I  have  endeavoured,  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
to  fully  explain  my  way  of  thinking.  I  am  ac- 
customed to  live  upon  a  very  small  income,  and 
to  require  merely  the  society  of  my  friends;  but 
I  am  nevertheless  fully  aware  that  such  Princes 
as  yours  are  very  seldom"  to  be  met  with  on 
earth  ;  and  that  his  society  and  favour  would 
console  me  for  every  thing  but  the  loss  of  my 
friends.  Though  it  may  be  known  at  Berlin, 
that  the  King  wished  me  to  succeed  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  academy,  as  yet  it  has  merely  been 
whispered  in  Paris ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the 
fact  should  be  confirmed;  but  that  must  rest  en- 
tirely with  his  Majesty.  I  can  only  congratulate 
myself  upon  having  thus  been  led  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  person  whom  I  esteem  and 
regard  as  much  as  I  do  you,  Sir ;  you  will  there- 
fore do  me  the  honour  to  believe  me  to  be,, 
&c.  &c. 


vol.  i.  Y  LETTER 
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LETTER  LXXXYIL 


The  Marquis  d' Argcns  to  Monsieur  d'Alembert. 

Potzdam,  20th  Npvember,  1753. 

Sir,  I  have  shewn  the  King  the  letter  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  respecting 
M.  Toussaint,  which  produced  the  exact  effect 
which  might  have  been  naturally  expected ;  as 
after  having  read  it,  his  Majesty  said,  that  he 
would  send  for  M.  Toussaint  early  in  the  spring; 
and  I  have  written  in  consequence  to  M.  Beau- 
sobre  ;  of  course,  I  consider  the  business  as 
concluded  ;  still  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance,  till  the  departure  of  M. 
Toussaint  draws  near.  You  are  well  aware  of 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  and  it  is  always  wise  to 
avoid  affording  fuel  for  them,  as  they  some- 
times overturn  the  best  arranged  plans. 

The  King  has  also  given  me  another  com- 
mission, in  which  I  hope  to  be  equally  success- 
ful ;  he  desired  me  to  invite  you  to  spend  a  few 
months  at  Berlin,  as  you  are  so  averse  to  fixing 
your  abode  there  :  you  might  set  out  early 
in  the  summer,  and  spend  that  and  the  autumn 
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in  Prussia.  Though  his  Majesty  admires  your 
spirit  of  independence,  yet  he  feels  convinced 
that  you  will  not  wound  his  feelings,  by  object- 
ing to  his  defraying  the  expences  of  your  jour-? 
ney  :  you  will  therefore  let  me  know  when  we 
may  expect  you,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  act  in 
conformity  to  his  instructions.  What  is  become 
of  Voltaire  ?  some  people  say  he  resides  in  a 
village  in  Alsace,  where  he  means  to  write  the 
history  of  Germany;  it  will  of  course  be  ne- 
cessarily in  the  same  style  as  the  Age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  as  he  will  be  more  at  a  loss  for 
materials  for  this  work  than  he  was  for  the  other: 
he  may  compile  from,  and  abridge  the  works  of 
other  historians,  whom  he  will  afterwards  abuse, 
to  conceal  his  having  pillaged  their  productions; 
he  will  then  boldly  insert  some  few  anecdotes., 
with  which  he  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
to  which  he  will  add  a  few  epigrams  and  some 
stolen  bon-mots,  and  then  he  will  entitle  his 
work  <(  The  History  of  Germany ." 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  author  of  the 
Henriade  to  be  also  that  of  the  Temple  of  Taste? 
and  why  need  the  writer  of  Alzira  and  of  Zara 
also  boast  of  having  written  the  Elements  of 
Newton,  and  not  contented  with  his  reputation 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  must  also  attempt  the 
historical  line,  and  cram  the  dry  and  uninter- 
esting Age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  down  the 
y  2  throats 
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throats  of  his  admirers  ?  What  ^  great  man 
would  Voltaire  have  been,  had  he  contented 
himself  with  being  a  poet  !  He  has  made  several 
attempts  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded,  though  the  mediators 
employed  wrere  the  Margrave  of  Bareuth  and 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

Maupertius  writes  us  that  he  is  quite  recover- 
ed ;  I  wish  he  may  also  have  recovered  his  tran- 
quillity ;  but  his  general  character  does  not  lead 
me  to  expect  he  has  been  so  fortunate ;  since  I 
fear  he  will  always  be  the  victim  of  his  self-love. 
Had  he  been  rather  more  gentle  and  polite,  he 
might  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  dictator  to  the 
men  of  letters  here;  whereas  he  remained  a  tri- 
bune; and,  as  he  was  very  fond  of  cabals,  he  be- 
came atlast  the  dupe  of  thoseof  others.  If  you  can- 
not resolve  to  visit  Berlin  this  summer,!  am  fearful 
I  shall  never  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  as 
my  health  declines  daily,  and  I  expect  very  soon 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  our 
General  Father  ;  but  while  I  do  crawl  upon  the 
surface  of  this  earth,  I  shall  continue  one  of  the 
jnost  zealous  of  your  admirers. 
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LETTER  LXXXVin. 


Monsieur  d'Alembert  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens. 

Paris,  1753, 

I  am,  Sir,  affected,  past  all  expression,  by  the 
repeated  marks  of  favour  which  his  Majesty  so 
kindly  and  so  continually  displays  towards  me  ; 
the  tender  and  respectful  attachment  which  he 
has  inspired  me  with,  can  only  be  equalled  by  my 
gratitude ;  and  I  feel  shocked  and  hurt  at  being 
reduced  to  words,  when  I  should  wish  my  actions 
should  proclaim  the  real  sense  I  have  of  his 
goodness.  It  would  greatly  add  to  my  happiness, 
could  I  immediately  proceed  to  Berlin,  since  my 
real  regard  for  him  is  far  superior  to  the  admi- 
ration with  which  I  must,  in  common  with  every 
individual  of  every  nation,  consider  his  talents, 
his  courage,  and  his  virtues;  indeed,  I  should 
greatly  rejoice,  could  I,  by  either  my  professions, 
sentiments,  nay,  or  ray  conduct,  induce  him 
to  believe  that  there  are  some  French  men  of 
letters  worthy  of  his  friendship  :  but,  admitting 
my  feelings  were  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
as  a  man,  I  must  feel  impatient  to  see  and  con- 
y  3  verse 
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verse  with  the  great  Frederick,  who  is  so  justly 
celebrated,  and  so  truly  extolled  :  indeed,  as  a 
philosopher,  1  could  not  have  a  better  motive 
for  undertaking  such  a  journey  :  I  positively 
only  hope  my  life  may  be  spared,  that  I  may,  at 
some  future  period,  be  able  to  boast  of  having 
been  in  company  with  such  a  prince.  Were  I 
rich,  I  think  I  should  frequently  visit  Berlin, 
merely  to  enjoy  this  advantage  ;  you  will  there- 
fore believe  that  I  sincerely  regret  I  cannot  im- 
mediately accept  his  Majesty's  kind  and  gracious 
invitation  ;  but  I  am  detained  in  France,  by  what 
I  am  now  inclined  to  term  very  heavy  chains, 
since  they  prevent  me  from,  as  yet,  undertaking 
so  agreeable  a  journey.  By  these  chains,  Sir,  I 
allude  to  my  engagements  with  the  public,  re- 
specting the  Encyclopaedia,  which  I  can  neither 
break,  nor  even,  at  present,  lighten.  This  work 
seems  more  and  more  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  even  all  Europe,  and  is  there- 
fore the  more  deserving  of  ours.  Various  cir- 
cumstances, but,  above  all,  our  wish  to  render 
this  dictionary  as  perfect  as  possible,  have  obli- 
ged us  to  retard  the  publication  of  each  volume  ; 
it  is  therefore  become  our  duty,  as  a  small  re- 
turn for  the  anxiety  and  the  approbation  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  for  the  great  expence  to 
which  .the  publishers  have  put  themselves,  not 
to  add  to  the  obstacles,  which  must  of  necessity 

occur 
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occur  in  the  progress  of  so  voluminous  an  un- 
dertaking. 

Need  I  therefore  add,  that  my  proposed  jour- 
ney to  Berlin,  and  the  stay  I  might  make  there, 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  work,  which  is  of  so  com- 
pendious, and  yet  so  abstracted  a  nature,  that  the 
presence  of  the  editors  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
while  it  remains  in  hand  :  in  fact,  it  renders  us 
such  prisoners,  that  neither  M.  Diderot  nor  I 
ever  leave  Paris,  for  more  than  a  couple  of  days, 
and  never  together.  Were  it  possible,  or  rather, 
were  I  so  fortunate  as  to  have  some  circumstance 
intervene,  which  might  set  me  at  liberty  for  a 
few  months,  how  eagerly  should  I  seize  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  my  respects,  in  person,  to  the 
King  !  but  as  I  do  not  foresee  that  any  such  is  at 
present  likely  to  occur,  all  that  I  can  do  is,  to 
accelerate,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia; and,  above  all,  not  to  enter  into  any  new 
engagements,  which  might  prevent  me  from  per- 
forming what  I  now  consider  as  a  sacred  duty, 
that  of  doing  myself  the  pleasure  to  declare  myself 
wholly  at  the  King's  orders,  who  has  alone  the 
power  to  draw  me  from  the  privacy  which  I  so 
much  enjoy,  as  I  find  myself  more  quiet  and 
more  happy,  the  more  I  withdraw  myself  from 
the  vortex  of  the  great  world,  as  I  feel  perfectly 
y  4  reconciled 
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reconciled  to  remaining  an  obscure  individual, 
since  my  works  have  induced  so  great  a  mo- 
narch to  honour  me  with  his  notice.  I  merely 
wish  to  emerge  from  my  solitude  upon  his  ac- 
count, that  I  may  say,  when  I  return  thither — 

(i  Lord,  now  Iettcst  thou  thy  servant  depart  In  pea.ee." 

I  have  now  exactly  expressed  the  present 
disposition  of  my  mind,  which  I  flatter  my- 
self will  convince  his  Majesty  that  I  am  not 
absolutely  undeserving  of  the  honour  of  his 
notice:  since  I  am  only  anxious  to  profit  by  his 
goodness,  or,  at  all  events,  to  render  myself 
worthy  of  his  regard.  As  I  .fear  he  has  con- 
ceived much  too  favourable  an  opinion  of 
my  talents,  I  can  only  boast  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  attachment  for  his  august  person  ;  and 
I  am  very  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  unde- 
ceiving him,  with  respect  to  my  understand- 
ing, if  it  does  but  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  convincing  him  that  he  has  long  reigned 
master  of  my  heart :  indeed,  upon  that  score, 
I  am  almost  deserving  of  his  esteem,  which 
I  shall  ever  prize  much  higher  than  I  should 
his    richest    gifts.      I    have,    Sir,    the    honour 

to  be,   &c,  &c. 

■ 

P.  S.  I  mean   to   answer  the   other   parts   of 

your  letter  very  shortly,  but  I  could  not  delay 

(3  transmitting 
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transmitting  my  grateful  thanks  to  his  Majesty, 
for  the  most  flattering  mark  of  his  regard  that 
he  has  ever  conferred  upon  his  most  respectful, 
but  humble  admirer,  d'Alembert, 


LETTER 
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LETTER  LXXXIX. 

The  Prince  de  Beauveau  to  the  Marchioness  da 
Deffand. 

Commerci,  29th  July,  1754. 

Madame,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than 
your  letters,  since  you  are  amongst  the  few  who 
write  exactly  as  you  talk  ;  therefore  I  was  de- 
lighted with  yours  of  the  22d,  and  I  wished  to 
have  answered  it  much  sooner;  but  I  am  con- 
demned to  spend  several  more  days  here, 
though  I  am  really  anxious,  upon  many  ac- 
counts, to  hasten  my  return  to  Paris.  I  have 
desired  Madame  de  Mirepoix,  who  is  my  agent 
at  court,  to  throw  me  at  the  head  of  all  those 
who  can  send  anybody  to  my  relief;  yet,  as  the 
Marechal  de  Belleisle  is  expected  here  very 
shortly,  I  must  wait  his  arrival,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  him  in  person.  That  duty  fulfilled, 
and  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  detain  me 
here,  therefore  I  hope  to  set  out  on  the  sixth, 
admitting  everything  succeeds  to  my  wish. 

However  large    the  sucking    pigs   mav  be,  I 
shall  never  meet  with  any  so  good ;  you   are 
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too  good  a  judge,  to  admit  of  my  entertaining' 
any  doubts  of  their  being  exquisite,  though  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  an  epicure,  to  dislike 
most  of  the  dishes  at  Madame  de  Mirepoix's 
table :  she  is  very  fortunate,  Madame,  since,  in 
favour  of  her  personal  attractions,  you  are  in- 
clined to  excuse  her  levity  :  however,  she  is  not 
so  much  to  blame  just  now,  since  her  presence 
must  be  required  at  court.  I  presume  the 
courtiers  are  all  in  a  fine  state  of  fermentation, 
which  may  even  have  been  felt  at  Paris.  I  have 
felt  very  much  flattered  by  your  implied  appre- 
hension for  my  safety,  in  the  event  of  a  war.  I 
have  sensibly  felt,  during  this  journey,  how 
much  I  lose  by  being  separated  from  you  ;  the 
result  of  my  reflections  has  in  consequence 
been,  that  for  my  own  sake,  I  must  endeavour  to 
remain  as  near  you  as  possible. 

I  did  not  desire  you  to  make  any  fine  speeches, 
in  my  name,  to  Madame  du  Chatcl  ;  I  agree 
I  might  have  been  to  blame,  if  I  was  not 
really  and  sincerely  attached  to  her  ;  and  then,  I 
never  had  recourse  to  compliments  ;  but  I  have 
long  considered  her  as  a  woman  of  the  greatest 
merits,  and  I  feel  much  obliged  to  her  for  her 
kind  recollection  of  me  :  for  your  sake,  I  am 
glad  she  is  become  your  neighbour,  else  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  hear  she  had  left  so  good  a 
house. 

I  am 
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I  am  very  sorry,  both  upon  your  account  and 
my  own,  that  M.  de  Formont  has  left  Paris,  as 
he  is  a  most  agreeable  companion  to  either  sex : 
this  reminds  me  to  present  my  baisemains  |6 
Mademoiselle  de  l'Espinasse.  I  am,  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XC. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Luneville,  6th  July}  1755. 

I  am  just  arrived  from  the  extremity  of  the 
globe,  or  the  kingdom,  if  you  like  it  better, 
where  I  have  spent  ten  days  with  my  regiment, 
and  where  I  received  the  two  letters  you 
honoured  me  with.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
reproaches  in  the  first,  because  I  no  longer  de- 
served them  when  I  received  it ;  and,  at  all 
events,  they  were  only  due  to  my  circumspec- 
tion, which  made  me  dread  wearying  you  with 
my  letters  ;  but,  since  you  are  so  anxious  to 
hear  what  I  do,  and  what  I  think,  I  promise  you 
I  will  write  to  you  as  often  as  you  can  require  : 
so,  to  begin,  I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  yours :  but  then,  the  reputation  of  Madame 
du  Ma —  frightens  me  ;  as  I  have  no  Crecy  to 
excuse  me,  nor  no  Chevalier  de  Laurenry  to  de- 
fend me ;  and  though  I  agree  her  note  is  well  writ- 
ten, I  blame  her  for  having  suffered  you  to  re- 
main so  long  in  expectation  of  it  :  as   ror  me, 

I  expect 


]  expect  nothing  more  from  her ;  she  treats  me 
with  a  degree  of  contempt,  which  I  may  have 
deserved,  but  which  I  do  not  much  approve  of: 
not  but  that  she  has  written  me  a  very  fine  letter; 
but  then  she  never  wrote  me  another;  therefore., 
as  you  say,  we  cannot  forgive  her  her  sins,  in 
favour  of  her  having  been  much  in  love,  nor 
because  .she  is  very  fond  of  writing. 

As  for  my  return,  Madame,  though  it  will 
not  be  registered  amongst  the  extraordinary  oc- 
currences of  the  year,  still  I  must  prepare  the 
minds  of  some  people  to  approve  of  my  taking 
such  a  step  ;  that  is,  I  must  persuade  the  King  of 
Poland  to  suffer  me  to  depart;  and  I  must  con- 
vince my  mother  that  I  am  not  in  too  great 
haste  to  be  gone  ;  and  I  shall  lose  no  .time  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  over  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  I  cannot  tell  them  in  plain  terms, 
that  there  are  some  beautiful  sucking  pigs  im- 
patiently waiting  my  return  ;  though  I  could 
not  give  them  a  better  reason  for  hastening  my 
departure  ;  but  they  must  be  acquainted  with 
you,  to  relish  it. 

May  I  inquire  whether  M.  d'Alembert  is  re- 
turned from  Wesel,  and  what  he  thinks  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  ?  it  will  be  pleasant  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  so  reasonable  a  man  respecting  so  sin- 
gular a  character.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  letters;  I  shall  feel  them,  if  I  am 

not 
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not  the  better  for  your  praises,  as  long  as  I  live. 
I  do  not  know  how  else  to  answer  the  many 
flattering  speeches  you  are  pleased  to  favour 
me  with ;  I  ought  to  deserve  them,  to  be  worthy 
of  your  regard  :  but,  though  much  below  the 
standard  of  perfection,  I  am  very  sincerely  at- 
tached to  you.  Pray  mention  me  sometimes  to 
the  President  Henault. 
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XETTER  XCI. 

The  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffand. 

Ruffec,  16th  September,  1764. 

I  am  rather  hurt,  Madame,  to  find  that  you  fear 
you  shall  have  reason  to  repent  having  so  kindly 
suffered  me  to  rank  myself  amongst  your  friends; 
since  I  flatter  myself  this  will  never  happen,  as  I 
feel  more  and  more  anxious  to  deserve  and  to 
preserve  your  regard.  But  I  do  not  deserve  all 
the  obliging  things  which  you  are  pleased  to 
say  to  and  of  me  ;  for  as  to  the  easiness  of  ex- 
pressing myself,  which  you  so  politely  attribute 
to  me,  and  which  appears  to  you  such  a  merit, 
it  merely  arises  from  my  having  been,  since  my 
childhood,  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  peo- 
ple of  very  different  characters  :  but  you  seem 
to  think  me  capable  of  civilizing  the  most  fe- 
rocious social  animals.  I  am  not  aware  of  pos- 
sessing this  talent,  as  I  have  met  with  some  who 
might  be  deemed  very  gentle  and  very  con- 
ciliating, but  whom  I  have  been  unable  to  tame. 

But 
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But,  positively,  I  have  said  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  myself;  let  us  talk  of  you,  Madame, 
which  will  be  far  more  agreeable. 

You  seem  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  life  you 
now  lead  ;  this  gives  me  real  pleasure,  as  I  re- 
joice to  find  that  your  excessive  sensibility 
rather  diminishes  :  nevertheless,  I  shall  not 
suffer  you  to  boast  of  your  indifference, 
except  towards  those  to  whom  it  is  even 
doing  them  a  favour  to  consider  them  in  that 
light. 

You  approve  of  my  having  turned  farmer; 
it  was  become  necessary  with  respect  to  my  for- 
tune, and  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  way  of 
spending  my  time  :  indeed,  the  only  way  to  be- 
come really  independent,  is  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  our  estates,  since 
our  land  is  sure  to  repay  us  for  our  trouble.  I 
have  only  to  regret  being  at  such  a  distance 
from  my  friends  ;  but,  as  they  are  seldom  all  in 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  I  could  never, 
even  in  Paris,  enjoy  the  society  of  all  those  I  es- 
teemed and  loved  :  besides,  when  I  do  meet 
them  again,  after  a  long  absence,  I  enjoy  their 
company  so  much  the  more.  I  already  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  I  shall  feel,  when  I  shall  again 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you,  and 
when  1  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  assure  you, 
vol.  i.  z  in 
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in  person,  how  sincerely  and  respectfully  I  am, 
and  shall  ever  remain  attached  to  you. 

Pray  oblige  us  by  receiving,  as  they  are 
meant,  the  thanks  and  kind  wishes  of  Madame 
de  Bros  lie. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XCIi. 

The  Marchioness  du  DcJ/and  to  the  Count  de 

BrogUe. 

Paris,  22d  September,  1764. 

1  hardly  know,  Count,  which  we  ought  to 
cnuse,  admitting  it  to  be  in  our  power,  whether 
to  be  gifted  with  too  much  feeling,  or  to  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  everything  and  everybody, 
It  appears  to  me,  as  if  we  Were  called  upon  to 
decide  between  life  and  death  :  such  a  life  cer- 
tainly exposes  us  to  great  sufferings;  but  such  a 
moral  death  would  not  prevent  us  from  feeling 
all  the  horror  of  such  a  void,  or  blank  in  our  ex- 
istence ;  fortunately  the  choice  is  not  in  our 
power.  We  can  therefore  only  conform  to  the 
i,v.iie  of  the  times  ;  esteem  our  friends  according 
to  their  worth,  and  bear  with  our  own  follies  ;  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  difficult  task  al- 
lotted us,  particularly  when  people  are  as  much 
afraid  of  their  shadow  as  I  am.  As  for  you, 
Count,  who  are  a'  lion,  an  eagle,  nothing  is 
above  your  strength;  nothing  can  be  superior  to 
your  courage,  or  your  genius.  You  are  young 
Z  %  enough 
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enough  to  bear  the  torments  of  this  world  with 
a  proper  degree  of  patience  ;  and  should  you 
ever  meet  any  of  our  mundane  great  wits  upon 
equal  terms,  (and  this  will  occur  sooner  or  later) 
you  would  crush  them  at  once  :  meanwhile  drive 
your  plow,  and  multiply  your  race  :  may  your 
success  as  a  farmer,  and  a  father,  be  the  sure 
prognostic  of  your  future  elevation  !  You  per- 
ceive I  have  all  the  necessary  requisites  to  be- 
come a  true  Sybil  of  old. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  again  :  yet 
there  will  be  a  something  wanting  even  then, 
and  a  very  important  something,  let  me  tell  you, 
since  you  will  not  participate  in  my  feelings.  I 
do  not  mean  this  as  a  reproach  ;  too  great  a 
croud  of  ideas,  and  too  many  passions,  already 
fill  your  head  and  heart  ;  I  do  not  hang  to  you, 
even  by  the  slenderest  thread  ;  all  I  have  to 
draw  me  towards  you  is  my  intrinsic  value,  and 
this  is  so  trifling — so  very  trifling,  that  even  the 
lynx  eyes  of  friendship  can  hardly  discover  it, 
though,  in  some  respects,  they  are  as  good  as  a1 
microscope. 

But  I  have  just  recollected,  that  when  people 
are  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris,  the  most 
trifling  piece  of  news  from  thence,  is  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  finest  moral  truths,  even  when 
embellished  by  my  diction.  I  will  therefore  tell 
you  all  I  know,  and  that  is  very  little.  To  be- 
5  gin 
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gin  with  my  right  hand — Madame  de  Mircpoix 
is,  as  usual,  of  all  the  royal  journies  :  she  re- 
turned on  Thursday  from  Choisi,.  and  supped  at 
Madame  de  Valentinois's,  where  I  met  her.  I 
came  home  early,  as  I  expected  a  visit  from  Ma- 
dame de  Choiseul,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation ;  and  I  seized  a  very  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  you,  with  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect so  much  your  due.  This  led  to  my  en- 
tering into  a  few  more  details  respecting  you, 
which  had  their  due  effect,  and  may  in  time  turn 
to  some  account. 

Madame  de  Mirepoix  went  yesterday  to  ITsle 
d'Adam,  from  whence  she  returns  to-morrow  ;  I 
think  she  will  sup,  as  well  as  myself,  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Beauveau,  at  the  hotel  de 
Luxembourg,  else  with  me,  should  Madame  de 
Luxembourg,  by  some  chance,  remain  at  Ville- 
roy,  where  she  has  been  since  the  twelfth,  and 
where  she  has  stopped  longer  than  she  had  in- 
tended, because  M.  de  Villeroy  has  not  been 
very  well  ;  but  she  has  written  me  that  she  ex- 
pects to  be  in  Paris  to-morcovs\ 

You  have  now  had  every  thing  on  my  right ; 
so  to  turn  to  the  left — The  Spanish  Ambassador 
is  dying,  of  an  inflammation  on  his  Lings  :  he  re- 
ceived all  the  sacraments  yesterday.  Madame 
de  Valentinois  has  had  a  return  of  her  complaint, 
and  is  again  under  the  hands  of  her  surgeon.  I 
z  3  am 
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am  told  that  she  is  patience  and  gentleness  peiv 
'  sonified.  So  much  for  my  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood :  so,  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance — 
The  Sardinian  Ambassador  is  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery, in  consequence  of  having  called  in  the 
quack  doctor  from  Dauphine  :  his  wound, 
which  was  much  larger  than  a  crown-piece,  and 
surrounded  by  proud  flesh,  which  the  surgeons 
could  not  reo'uee,  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
Louis  d'or,  and  the  proud  flesh  has  disappeared. 

Madame  de  Duras  is  still  alive  ;  she  no  longer 
admits  even  her  most  intimate  friends  ;  drinks, 
at  least,  two  bottles  of  wine  a-day,  and  eats  in 
proportion  ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  given  over  by 
her  physicians. 

The  Duchess  de  Grammont  and  Madame  de 
Choiseul  la  Baume  set  out  to-day  for  Chante- 
loup.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  sets  out  to-mor- 
row ;  he  will  only  stop  there  till  Wednesday, 
when  he  proposes  going  to  La  Fieche,  to  in- 
spect the  Military  School,  and  the  Carabiniers; 
and  on  Saturday  he  returns  to  Versailles.  M. 
and  Madame  de  Staremberg  are  to  go  to  Chan- 
teloup;  and  so  are  Messieurs  Stanley,  d'Armen- 
tieres,  du  Chatelet,  &c.  &c.  I  have  heard  that 
Madame  de  Grammont  is  to  proceed  to  Riche- 
lieu ;  but  I  think  that  very  doubtful. 

The  King  goes  on  Monday  to  Choisi  ;  Mes- 
flames  de  Mirepoix,    de    Choiseul,    de   Chateau 

Ren'aukl. 
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Renauld,  and  du  Roure,  are  of  the  party  :  they 
are  to  return  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  The  King 
sets  off  on  Tuesday  for  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
Queen  on  Wednesday  the  third. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  de  Beauveau  return  to 
Paris  on  Sunday.  I  expect,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  to  sup  with  them  :  I  shall  then  learn 
what  they  propose  doing  with  themselves  while 
the  Court  is  at  Fontainebleau,  which,  at  present,, 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

I  have  now  quite  emptied  my  budget,  Count; 
so  I  shall  make  haste  to  bring  my  letter  to  aeon-' 
elusion,  as  it  rather  resembles  the  stories  of  M. 
de  Montaubon,   which   M.   de  Charost  used  to 
style  ricliculo  ridiadoso. 

But,  before  I  conclude,  suffer  me  to  assure 
Madame  de  Broglie,  that  I  both  respect,  love,  and 
regard  her  ;  and  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  I  live.  If  the  Abbe  is  with  you,  men- 
tion me  to  him,  if  my  name  is  not  likely  to  oc- 
casion him  any  ennui. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Starcmberg  do  not 
go  to  Chanteloup,  because  the  Duke. cannot  re- 
main there  to  receive  them. 
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LETTER  XCIII. 


The  Count  de  Sroglie  to  the  Prince  de  Beauveau. 

Ruffec,  7tli  October,  1764. 

Though  I  should  wish  very  much  to  see  you, 
Prince,  before  your  departure  for  Lorraine,  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
so,  as  I  am  up  to  my  ears  in  business  here,  and 
of  a  very  interesting  nature,  with  respect  to  my 
own  affairs;  I  shall  therefore  not  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  before  the  month  of  December; 
but,  as  you  do  not  expect  fo  remain  long  at 
Luneville,  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  during  the 
winter.  Does  the  Princess  accompany  you  into 
Lorraine  ?  Are  these  hasty  journies  likely  to 
agree  with  her  delicate  constitution  ? 

I  am  just  returned  from  a  little  tour,  during 
which  I  have  visited  the  coast  of  Aunis.  I  have 
been  at  Rochefort,  the  Isle  d'Aix,  la  Rochelle,  and 
the  Isle  of  RheV  The  Viscount  de  Chabot  was 
polite  enough  to  bear  me  company  ;  and  he  will 
tell  you  how  many  afflicting  scenes  we  have 
witnessed.  If  I  was  as  intimate  with  M.  de 
Choiseul  as  I  am   with  you,  I  would   write   to 

him 
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him    respecting    the  ruinous  situation,   almost 
amounting  to  annihilation,   of  our  navy  ;  nor 
should  he  remain  untold  of  the  shameful  abuses, 
not  to  say  flagrant  thefts,  which  are  committed, 
suffered,   and   winked  at,   in   the  naval  depart- 
ment.     He  ought  to  know  what  is  said  respect- 
ing a  recent  contract  for  timber,  which  has  been 
purchased  at  a  price    beyond    all    belief ;    nor 
ought  he  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  nation  respecting  Cayenne,  which 
is   very    justly    considered    as    a   gulph   which 
swallows  up  every  thing,  in  point  of  cxpence, 
which  will  never  turn  to  any  account :  in  short, 
all  one  sees  and  al!  one  hears,  is  equally  afflict- 
ing  to  the    feelings    of  a   Frenchman.       At   la 
Rochelle,  which  was  once  a  place  of  great  trade, 
we  heard  nothing  but  complaints.     The  port  is 
filling  insensibly  with  sand,  and  the  population 
is  visibly  decreasing  ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
easily  all  these  misfortunes  might  be  prevented, 
what  can  people  do  but  murmur  with  respect  to 
some,  and  lament  over  .the  others  ?     And  what 
use    are    our    murmurs    or    our  lamentations  ? 
Could  you  believe,  that  at  Rochefort,  the  naval 
accounts  have  never  been  settled  since  the  year 
1756,    except    for  the   year    1760,    by   a    mere 
chance  ?    Could  you  suppose  that  fifteen  months 
pay  is  due  to  the  officers;   and   that  the  sailors 
are   no  better  paid,    who    are   in    consequence 

obliged 
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obliged  to  beg,  or  to  desert  ?  that  the  naval  in- 
tcndant  could  not  even  find  credit  for  ten 
crowns,  to  equip  some  ships  which  are  going  out 
with  M.  T argot  ?  If  all  this  is  known,  why  is 
it  not  remedied  ?  But,  what  is  still  worse,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  poor  Germans  have  been 
treated,  who  have  been  brought  hither  '  to 
populate  Cayenne  ;  and  whom  they  cannot  send 
thither,  because  they  must  be  starved  there,  and 
who  are  therefore  lodged  here  in  stables,  and 
are  dying  of  hunger  and  of  broken  "hearts,  and 
whom  it  is  said  they  are  going,  at  a  great  expence, 
to  send  to  St.  Domingo,  and  to  Martinico^ 
where  they  will  all  give  up  the  ghost  ;  or  where, 
should  they  survive,  they  will  be .  perfectly 
useless.  It  is  reported  that  the  Chevalier  Tur- 
got  has  proposed  to  give  them  to  his  brother, 
who  is  to  em.p!oy  them  in  repairing  the  high 
roads  in  his  province,  which  are  at  present  kept 
in  order  by  subscription  ;  by  this  moans  they 
would  certainly  earn  their  livelihood — might 
enrich  the  country — would  be  rendered  very- 
useful,  and  might  wait  till  the  colony  at  Cayenne, 
where  there  are  no  men  at  present,  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  them  :  as  yet,  this  is  merely  a  re- 
port :  but  I  have,  in  other  respects,  merely 
written  you  facts.  Ask  the  Viscount  whether  J 
have  exaggerated  ;  and  I  give  you  my  honour 
1  asked  no   questions  ;  I  merel     heard  what  was 
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generally  and  loudly  talked  of.  The  contract 
for  the  timber  is  generally  reprobated.  1  heard 
M.  d'Aligre  say,  that  Jeliot  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  that  business.  As  for  me,  as  I  have 
told  you,  I  merely  saw  and  listened,  but  said 
nothing,  as  my  attention  was  solely  fixed  upon 
the  military  department,  that  I  might  learn  whe- 
ther it  would  be  needful  to  have  recourse  to 
the  *  arriere  ban,  in  case  of  an  immediate  war. 
Since  those  are  the  troops  with  whom  I  shall 
march,  if  I  should  be  called  out,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  know  my  ground  ;  for,  joking  apart, 
I  think  it  very  probable  the  English  may  take 
and  destroy  Rochefort,  as  they  might  have  dune 
during  the  last  war,  Yet  this  might  be  prevent- 
ed ;  but  no  one  seems  to  trouble  their  heads 
about  the  matter.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
dismal  sights,  I  have  had  the  consolation  to  see 
both  popularity  and  industry  increasing  in  the 
Isle  of  Rhe,  because  it  is  exempt  from  -the  poll- 
tax,  the  tax  upon  salt,  and  every  other  duty. 
The  inhabitants  are  happy  and  contented,  under 
the  government  of  the  Chevalier  d'Aulan,  who 
is  their  father,  their  judge,  and  almost  their 
king  :  he  is  adored,  feared,  and  implicitly 
obeyed.  How  fortunate  if  this  island  were  to 
become   an  example  for  the  mother   country  ! 

*  This  void  is,  it  should  seem,  the  same  in  French  and 

English. 
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then  would  France  be  as  flourishing  as  it  is  the 
reverse.  I  wish,  my  dear  Prince,  I  could  have 
written  you  a  gayer  letter,  but  such  facts  are 
very  afflicting. 

Adieu.    I  embrace  you  very  tenderly.   Present 
my  respectful  homage  to  the  Princess. 
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LETTER  XC1V. 


The  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffand. 

Ruflfcc,  14th  October,  1764. 

1  have  been  absent  from  home  more  than  a  fort- 
night, Madame  ;  during  which  I  have  visited 
Rochefort,  La  Rochelle,  and  the  Isle  de  Rhe,  and 
have  thus  been  prevented  from  sooner  answer- 
ing your  charming  letter  of  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. I  positively  do  not  deserve  half  the 
obliging  things  you  say  to  me ;  but  I  am  not 
the  less  grateful  for  your  kindness.  Your  letters 
do  not  require  to  be  filled  with  Paris  news,  to 
render  them  very  acceptable  :  nevertheless,  1 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  taken 
pity  on  me  in  that  respect,  since  I  have  learnt 
more,  respecting  my  friends,  from  your  agree- 
able details,  than  I  have  done  from  any  one  else 
since  my  departure.  It  appears  that  all  goes  on 
as  usual  at  Court,  and  at  Paris,  and  that  those 
events  which  amuse  the  spectators,  though  they 
make  the  actors  tremble,  very  seldom  occur. 
We  cannot  say  the  same  with  respect  to  other 

states. 
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states;  The  Empress  of  Russia  continues  to 
amuse  all  Europe  •  with  pageants,  which  one 
should  not  have  expected  from  a  Princess,  who 
had  been  born  in  a  more  polished,  better  re- 
gulated country  than  that  of  Siberia.  She  has 
exterminated  even  the  race  of  the  real  sove- 
reigns of  her  empire.  She  has,  by  force  of  arms, 
placed  a  sovereign  upon  the  throne  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  because  she  seems  to  think 
that  a  crown  cannot  be  better  placed  than  upon 
the  head  of  a  man  who  has  had  the  advantage  of 
ranking  among  her  most  particular  favourites.  If 
she  means  to  be  equally  generous  towards  all 
his  successors,  there  will  not  be  crowns  enough 
in  Europe,  to  decorate  the  brows  of  her  lovers. 
But  what  pleases  me  most,  is  the  apathy  with 
which  reigning  sovereigns  consider  her  con- 
duct, without  reflecting,  that  the  event  to  which 
I  allude,  and  the  infallible  results  of  it,  will 
give  a  new  form  to  all  the  North  of  Europe.  ( 
But  what  business  have  I  to  meddle  with  po- 
litics, now  that  I  have  forsworn  the. trade  ?  but 
I 'hope  you  will  forgive  my  still  thinking  of 
Poland,  because  there  is  a  certain  hut,  which  I 
am  very  loth  to  lose  sight  of.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  may  have  heard  that  the  King  has 
given  my  brother  permission  to  solicit  the  con- 
firmation of  this  gift,  and  that  in  consequence, 
he  has  sent  his  little  ambassador  to  Warsaw.'  We 
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are  as  yet  in  ignorance  respecting  the  result  of 
this  important  negociation  :  we  have  Justice  on 
our  side,  but  she  is  but  a  poor,  lame,  hobbling, 
advocate  in  any  country. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting 
my  journey  along  the  coast;  I  merely  witnessed 
very  afflicting  scenes,  for  a  patriot  and  a  French- 
man, therefore  I  shall  spare  you  the  knowledge 
of  them  :  but  I  will  readily  send  you  a  de- 
scription of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  which  seems  to  be  a 
country  under  the  dominion  of  some  other  go- 
vernment :  while  France  is  declining  in  popula- 
tion, and  while  her  lands  are  getting  barren, 
owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation,  the  population 
is  daily  increasing  in  this  little  island  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  span  of  earth  so  broad  as  my  hand,  that 
is  not  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  :  every- 
body is  rich  and  satisfied  ;  there  is  neither  poll- 
tax  nor  excisemen  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  happiness 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  governed  by  the  most 
amiable  and  the  most  respectable  of  men,  who 
is  adored  by  his  subjects,  since  he  is,  at  once, 
the  father,  the  judge,  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
island,  and  his  word  is  law  :  in  short,  it  is  a  most 
delightful  country,  and  where  both  Madame  de 
Broglie  and  myself  spent  a  very  agreeable  day. 
The  Chevalier  d'Aulan  gave  us  the  most  polite, 
and  the  most  flattering  reception,  which  we 
merely  deserved  in  return  for  our  anxiety  to  see, 

and 
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and  to  be  introduced  to  him  :  we  talked  a  great 
deal  of  you,  which  added  to  our  satisfaction. 
The  Abbe,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and 
who  was  of  the  party,  will  enter  into  a  still 
longer  detail,  and  he  has  a  long  message  to  de- 
liver to  you  from  Madame  de  Broglie;  but  I 
chuse  to  tell  you  myself,  that  I  am,  and  shall 
ever  remain,  yours,  Sec.  Sec. 
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LETTER  XCV. 

The  Duchess  de  Chaulnes  to  the  President 
Henault. 

Chaulnes,  7th  May,  1746. 

Upon  my  honour,,  president,  I  feel  much  obliged 
to  you  for  having  written  to  me;  and  very  much 
flattered  to  hear  you  say  that  you  regret  my  ab- 
sence ;  yet  you  did  no?  seem  to  covet  my 
society  last  winter,  therefore  I  should  not  have 
supposed  you  had  even  remarked  it :  but  I  am 
generally  more  fortunate  in  summer;  my  friends 
are  then  all  more  inclined  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  my  country  neighbours,  who,  if  they 
live  within  a  league  of  me,  make  it  a  rule  to  see 
me  every  day  ;  still  I  always  regret  Paris,  though 
I  spend  my  time  very  pleasantly  here.  I  am 
quite  alone — as  much  alone  as  my  hand,  said  the 
wife  of  the  king's  lieutenant  at  Peronne,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  who  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  a 
silly,  affected  del  esprit,  very  precise  and  finical, 
and  very  bitter  in  her  remarks ;  she  had  heard 
me  say  that  I  had  seen  a  little  girl  quite  naked, 
as  naked  as  my  hand,  and  she  has  in  consequence 
vol.  i.  a  a  adopted 
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adopted  this  genteel  superlative,  which  she  applies, 
right  or  wrong,  to  every  thing  ;  since,  not  an 
hour  after  I  had  made  use  of  the  expression,  she 
told  us,  that  she  should  spend  a  very  dull  sum- 
mer, as  she  was  going  to  a  seat,  where  she  would 
be  all  alone,  as  much  alone  as  her  hand.  You 
have  heard  me  laugh  at  many  things  less  absurd. 
I  am,  however,  all  alone;  therefore  it  is  for- 
tunate you  merely  require  me  to  write  what  I 
think,  since  I  must  have  thrown  down  the  pen 
in  despair,  had  you  required  me  to  tell  you 
what  /  say,  as  I  seldom  or  ever  speak  but  to  my 
servants;  I  am  therefore  much  more  of  a  shade 
than  you  are  ;  and  my  fields  bear  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  Elysium  than  yours  do  ;  but  no 
matter:  notwithstanding  you  have  still  so  much 
more  flesh  and  blood  about  you,  I  will  treat  with 
you  upon  equal  terms,  that  is,  as  from  one 
shade  to  another.  As  for  being  happy,  upon 
that  point  you  must  form  your  own  conclu- 
sions. War  is  a  furious  obstacle  to  happiness; 
and  I  protest  I  am  no  more  inclined  than  you 
arc  to  join  our  heroes,  nor  to  follow  the  drum 
and  fife.  As  for  lovers,  I  cannot  tell  how  those 
may  behave  who  are  favourably  received  ;  but  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
are  not,  I  think  they  are  a  very  unpleasant  set  of 
people,  and  from  whom  I  would  fly  to  the  anti- 
podes,    I  think  I  might  say  of  them,  as  a  poor 
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honest  man  once  did,  wjio,  having  unfortunately 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  two  or  three  high- 
way robbers,  was,  in  consequence,  though  very 
innocent,     taken    up    upon    suspicion,    merely 
from  having  been  seen  in  their  company.     He 
had  often  exhorted  them  to  quit  so  bad  a  trade  ; 
he  therefore   thought  that  he  had  been  seized, 
owing  to  their  having  accused  him,  in  return  for 
his  sermons,  and  because   he   would  not  come 
into  their  plans:  his  innocence  was,  however,  so 
apparent,  that  he  was  soon  released ;  but  he  often 
said,  'I  I  was  very  near  being  hung,  because  I 
would  not  turn   robber ;  should  I  refuse  to  be- 
come an  assassin,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  broke  upon 
the  wheel;"  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  we  gene- 
rally  repent  having   mixed    in   bad   company : 
therefore   I  shall  not   seek  my  paradise  among 
lovers.  Shall  I   be   better  off,  if  I  take  shelter 
among  friends  ?  I  am  afraid  not.     I  am  much  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking  one  of  my  relations 
was,  who  frequently  used  to  say  to  me,  in  a  sor- 
rowful   tone,    "  Cousin,   you    fancy    you   have 
many    friends;    young   people   are    often  silly 
enough  to  think  so  ;  however,  take  warning  by 
my  experience,  and  believe  me,  that  the  only 
way  to  remain  upon  good  terms  with  them,  is 
not  to  care  about  them."     The  advice  was  good, 
1  give  you  my  honour;  and  I  mean  t#  profit  by 
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it,   as  soon  as  it  pleases  God  to  grant  me  any 
friends. 

I  must  suppose  that  you  can  easily  believe  1 
am  as  tired  of  bustle,  noise,  and  of  busy  bodies, 
as  you  can  be.  Indeed,  I  am  very  kind  to  some 
people,  when  I  merely  style  them  busy  bodies, 
since,  if  there  was  not  some  excuse  for  them,  or 
rather,  if  they  were  not  a  very  formidable  as  well 
as  a  very  busy  body,  we  might  say  they  were  very 
malicious,  both  with  respect  to  their  choice  of 
people  and  of  anecdotes,  since  there  only  re- 
quired some  probability,  and  a  slight  degree  of 
truth  in  what  they  said,  to  have  produced  a  fine 
catastrophe  ;  could  any  thing  have  been  more 
impertinent!  I  have  hardly  had  you  to  myself 
since,  else  I  should  have  told  you  how  angry  I 
was  in  the  first  instance:  since  the  story  was 
wonderfully  well  told,  you  lost  a  great  deal  by 
not  being  present  :  our  friend  was  there,  as  well 
as  the  stoic,  M.  de  Ch***,  who  laughed  very 
heartily,  which  was  certainly  scandalous.  Though, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  any  thing  so  absurd  ?  one 
to  have  three,  four,  five,  six,  twenty  lovers, 
if  you  please — oh  fie,  president  !  they  ought  to 
have  stopped  at  one :  this  reminds  me  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  who,  when  complaining  that 
some  judge  or  other  had  sent  a  gentleman,  in 
whose    concerns    she    felt    interested,    to    the 
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gallfeys,  she  exclaimed,  V  How  very  unjust  !  he 
was  a  very  honest  man,  and  no  more  fit  for  a 
galley  slave,  than  to  take  the  moon  between  his 
teeth ;"  and  1  think  I  might  truly  say  the  same 
with  respect  to  myself;  I  am  no  more  fit  for  a 
Messalina,  than  to  take  the  moon  between  my 
teeth. 

Positively  at  first  I  began  to  think  that  either 
I  had  strangely  altered,  or  tfcat  my  friends  had 
mistaken  some  one  else  for  me,  since  I  had  a 
very  different  opinion  of  myself;  and,  upon  my 
honour,  so  I  have  still;  indeed,  I  now  begin  to 
fancy  myself  of  greater  consequence  than  ever ; 
else,  how  came  I,  apropos  cle  bottes,  without  any 
pretext,  and  certainly  without  any  rhyme  or 
reason,  me  who  am  neither  a  minister  nor 
the  king's  mistress,  nor,  in  short,  in  possession  of 
any  honourable  post — how  came  I  to  have  such 
furious  enemies  ?  I  stand  in  competition  with 
no  one;  I  pretend  to  nothing,  nor  would  I  wil- 
lingly injure  any  body  :  therefore  I  stand 
amazed,  since  I  neither  thought  myself  worthy  of 
remark,  nor  likely  to  afford  even  the  most  inve- 
terate gossip  food  for  scandal.  In  other  respects, 
I  think  it  very  flattering  to  have  inspired  any 
one  with  the  degree  of  love,  which  gave  rise  to 
this  stupid  story,  though  certainly  the  additions 
were  not  so  agreeable  to  my  feelings ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  so  ridiculous,  that  I 
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laughed  very  heartily,  as  did  all  those  with  who*m 
I  associate;  for  after  all,  if  one  is  but  in  good 
health,  and  perfectly  happy,  we  are  sufficiently 
revenged  of  our  enemies;  and  if  by  chance 
one  is  but  amiable,  and  beloved  besides,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  gossips  say  ;  their  speeches  can  do 
us  no  harm — but  so  long  a  letter  will  do  you  no 
good ;  you  may  truly  say,  when  you  receive  it, 
I  had  rather  it  had  been  a  bed-gown  than  a  letter 
of  four  pages,  because  a  bcd-goxcn  is  generally 
very  short :  you  know  with  whom  this  absurd 
comparison  originated. 

I  was  highly  diverted  by  your  pleasantry  re- 
specting   the  Temple   of  Glory  ;    you    are  the 

only  man  in  the  world  for oh  !  every  thing 

that  is  good,  amiable,  agreeable,  and  clever; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  very  good — yes,  you  are 
really  a  very  good  man,  as  well  as  our  poor 
friend,  who  has  endeavoured  all  his  life  to  be 
very  wicked,  without  being  able  to  succeed. 
Let  me  know  when  you  mean  to  go  to  Plom- 
bieres,  and  how  long  you  mean  to  remain  there. 
I  intend  to  return  to  Versailles  before  the  Dau- 
phiness  is  brought  to  bed;  and  if  by  hastening 
my  departure  from  hence,  T  could  spend  a  few 
days  with  you  in  Paris,  I  would  do  so  very  wil- 
lingly. 

I    have   had    a    false    alarm    with    respect    to 

M.  d'Argcnson  ;  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his 
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knee ;  and  the  bare  idea  of  his  having  the 
gout,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
made  me  tremble;  but  he  is  much  better;  he 
attended  the  council  yesterday,  and  had  a  very 
good  night.  I  receive  every  day,  at  an. early 
hour,  the  news  of  the  day  before ;  in  conse- 
quence, since  they  are  resolved  to  fight  it  out, 
I  am  glad  they  have  chosen  to  do  so  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders;  but  I  do  not  like  to  think 
of  Plombieres. 

Adieu,  my  dear  president :  let  me  hear  from 
you  often  ;  I  will  answer  you  very  punctually. 
As  for  my  heart,  I  shall  not  mention^  it ;  if  you 
do  not  already  know  that  it  is  yours,  you  are  not 
worth  my  taking  the  trouble  to  tell  you  so.  At 
present,  to  judge  from  the  letters  I  receive,  M. 
Ch***  is  more  the  friend  of  our  friend  than  his 
aid-de-camp  ;  they  are  upon  the  most  intimate 
terms,  and  will,  I  hope,  remain  sworn  friends. 
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LETTER  XCVI. 

The  Duchess  de  Choiseul  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffand. 

Chantdoup,  23d  May,  1763. 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  child,  why  you  are  so 
frequently  a  prey  to  ennui  ?  Because  you  are  so 
anxious  to  avoid  this  your  greatest  enemy,  whose 
approach  you  are  sure  to  foresee,  and  against 
whom  you  then  in  vain  struggle.  Never  think 
about  this  demon;  take  each  day  as  it  comes; 
turn  each  moment  to  advantage,  and  I  will  be 
answerable  for  your  cause :  when  events  turn 
out  contrary  to  your  wishes,  give  way  to  circum- 
stances ;  never  attempt  to  oppose  a  torrent; 
since,  if  we  erect  too  weak  a  bank  to  restrain  a 
very  large  body  of  water  within  its  due  bounds, 
it  will  of  course  give  way;  but,  if  we  open  the 
bank,  the  water  will  run  oil'  very  gently,  with- 
out doing  it  any  injury.  Believe  me,  the  evils 
which  we  can  resolve  to  bear,  are  greatly  less- 
ened, nay,  they  soon  pass  by  ;  and  we  ought 
always  to  avoid  that  worst  of  all  misfortunes,  the, 
living  in  a  constant  dread   of  those   which  we 
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apprehend  may  befal  us.  This  certainly  entirely 
depends  upon  ourselves,  and  we  positively 
double  any  evil  by  this  sort  of  retrograde  motion, 
since,  to  always  foresee  misfortunes,  is  to  be 
truly  miserable.  I  do  not  tell  you  that  I  am  yet 
sufficiently  wise,  to  act  as  well  as  I  can  preach  j 
but,  upon  my  word,  by  dint  of  reflections,  added 
to  no  small  share  of  courage,  I  hope  to  set  you 
a  very  good  example.  Blessed  as  I  am  with  a 
very  warm  heart,  which  requires  food,  and  with 
a  lively  imagination,  which  requires  to  be  em- 
ployed, I  have  been  more  exposed  than  many 
other  people,  to  experience,  what  you  term 
ennui;  yet  I  may  boast  of  being  very  happy; 
and  I  am  very  seldom  subject  to  this  grievous 
disorder.  Let  this  convince  you,  my  child,  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  equally  happy, 
therefore  let  me  request  you  would  set  about 
endeavouring  to  be  so.  I  have  often  told  you 
that  I  grew  old  before  my  time;  therefore,  as  my 
experience  was  bestowed  upon  me  in  the  prime 
of  life,  I  have  been  able  to  turn  it  to  a  very 
good  account ;  of  course,  my  advice  is  worth 
attending  to. 

I  perceive,  my  dear  child,  that  I  have  been 
entertaining  you  with  many  very  common-place 
remarks  ;  but  I  would  have  you  accustom  your- 
self to  bear  them ;  first,  because  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  afford  you  any  others ;  and  secondly, 
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because  in  point  of  moral,  (hey  are  sure  to  be 
right,  as  they  are  derived  from  nature.  After 
having  vainly  set  all  their  wits  to  work,  the 
most  enlightened  philosophers  must  in  these 
cases  return  to  the  hackneyed  maxims  of  the 
greatest  fools,  from  the  same  reason  that  they 
are  obliged  to  breathe  the  same  air,  and  because 
they  possess,  in  common  with  the  lowest  of  their 
species,  their  wants  and  natural  faculties.  Preju- 
dices may  multiply,  the  arts  may  improve,  and 
the  sciences  may  be  better  understood ;  but 
great  moral  truths  must  always  remain  the  same, 
because  we  cannot  subvert  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  two  points,  with  respect 
to  men  ;  we  must  be  just  to  be  good,  and  be 
vase  to  be  happy.  Saadi,  the  Persian  poet,  says, 
"  That  wisdom  consists  in  enjoying,  and  goodness 
in  suffering  others  to  eiijoy ;"  to  the  last  sentence 
I  would  add  justice. 

I  perceive  you  do  not  place  too  much 
faith  in  the  description  I  have  given  you  of 
my  method  of  living  here  j  you  are  however 
mistaken  if  you  think  I  am  occupied ;  I  am 
merely  fully  employed,  which  is  far  better,  since 
I  am  so  continually,  that  I  have  no  time  to  read, 
and  not  much  to  spare  to  write  to  my  friends. 
My  various  works  of  improvement,  and  my 
workmen,  constitute  my  greatest  amusement  ; 
but,  of  course,  I  cannot  enjoy  this  pastime  every. 
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day,  nor  all  clay.  But  I  feel  greatly  interested 
in  accelerating  the  progress  of  these  people; 
first,  for  my  own  convenience  ;  next,  to  prevent 
their  being  idle ;  and  lastly,  that  my  friends  may- 
give  me  their  opinions  of  my  improvements.  In 
other  respects,  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  my 
mode  of  living  here ;  but,  from  this  very  uni- 
formity, there  arises  an  infinite  deal  of  variety, 
which  I  have  neither  the  trouble  to  plan  nor  to 
seek  ;  nor  do  I  experience  any  fatigue  from  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  which,  of  course,  adds  to  its  merit. 
In  short,  if  my  pleasures  are  rather  circum- 
scribed, so  are  my  troubles :  I  am,  upon  the 
whole,  so  well  off,  so  very  well  situated,  so  per- 
fectly to  my  taste,  that  I  wish  I  could  ensure  the 
continuance  of  my  felicity  :  this  is  a  proof  that 
I  am  as  yet  a  very  poor  philosopher,  since,  were 
I  really  one,  all  places,  and  all  modes  of  life, 
would  be  the  same  to  me. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  death  of  poor  Clerault ; 
first,  upon  his  own  account,  and  next,  upon 
yours,  as*  he  ranked  among  your  favourites. 
Alas  !  I  cannot  offer  you  a  remedy  for  the  sor- 
rows of  the  heart ;  and  if  I  could,  I  should  refuse 
to  give  it  you.  Let  us  preserve  our  feelings, 
since  they  are  the  source  of  all  our  pleasures, 
which  we  must  balance  against  our  sorrows;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  balance  will  be  in  favour  of 
the  former,  if  we  do  but  understand  how  to  en- 
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joy  life,  which  we  can  only  do  by  resolving,  in 
spite  of  every  untoward  circumstance,  'to  be 
happy. 

I  have  written  to  M.de  Choiseul  respecting  your 
nephew :  I  am  therefore  astonished  you  have 
not  yet  heard  from  him  ;  but  I  request,  my  dear 
child,  you  would  attribute  his  apparent  neglect 
to  want  of  time,  and  not  to  any  want  of  regard 
for  you,  since,  when  once  you  are  beloved,  it  is 
for  ever. 
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LETTER  XCVII. 

The  Marchioness  du  Deffand  to  the  Duchess  dt 
Choiseul. 

Paris,  26th  May,  1765. 

You  must  only  be  angry  with  yourself,  dear 
grandmama,  if  I  weary  you  with  my  letters, 
since  I  cannot  refrain  from  immediately  answer- 
ing the  one  I  have  just  received ;  my  vanity 
alone  could  prevent  me  from  doing  so,  and  she 
ceases  to  be  heard,  when  we  are  so  much  thrown 
into  the  background.  Since  I  give  you  my 
honour,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  sincerity, 
that  I  am  astonished,  and  lost  in  wonder  and 
amaze,  at  the  depth  and  solidity  of  your  judg- 
ment, at  the  strength  of  your  imagination,  and 
at  the  justice  of  your  sentiments:  you  are  not 
supposed  to  be  more  than  seven-and-twenty,  but 
I  think  you  are  turned  of  two  thousand:  it  is 
you  who  have  been  the  instructress  of  all  the 
philosophers  who  have  ever  existed;  every 
thing  that  you  say  is  equally  new,  and  equally 
original ;  and  though  your  ideas  are  at  once  pro^ 
found,  sublime,   and  as  keen  as  your  wit,  you 
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inerely  express  your  feelings;  your  heart  taught 
you  all  you  say,  which  being  seconded  by  the 
superiority  of  your  judgment,  you  have  acquired 
more  experience  than  even  Methusalem  could 
boast,  admitting  him  to  have  had  all  the  talents, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  all  the  advantages,  for  which 
you  are  indebted  to  nature.  Oh,  Heavens  ■ 
who  could  hope  to  be  happy,  if  you  are  miser- 
able ?  But  who  is  to  be  compared  to  you  ?  or 
who  is  there  that  can  truly  appreciate  your 
worth?  This  doubt  sometimes  piques  my  pride, 
grandmama,  as  I  fancy  I  can  do  so;  but  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  should  blush  for  you,  were  I 
your  only  admirer;  but  the  public  at  large 
does  you  ample  justice,  though,  perhaps,  no 
one  is  more  fully  aware  of  your  right  to  the 
general  applause. 

I  have  read  daily,  during  the  last  month,  two 
chapters  of  M.  Nicole:  I  thought  he  reasoned 
well,  and  fancied  myself  the  better  for  my  lec- 
ture; but  I  have  thrown  him  on  one  side.  I 
I  shall  now  read  your  letter,  instead  of  his  book  : 
since  you  would  not  believe  the  good  it  has 
already  done  me,  it  has  spoken  peace  to  ail  my 
angry  feelings.  I  am  really  inclined  to  think 
that  you  are  my  grandmama,  since  your  soul  is 
certainly  the  grandmama  of  mine  ,'  I  am  but  a 
child  when  compared  to  you;  but  I  have  just 
perception  enough   to   feel    the  truth    and    the 
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excellence  of  your  reflections  and  your  precepts. 
You  are  never  subject  to  ennui,  you  say,  grand- 
mama — I  can  believe  it,  since  you  are  not 
occupied,  but  fully  employed. 

Now,  do  you  know,  I  think  these  are  synony- 
mous terms,  expressive  of  the  same  thing ;  and 
with  all  your  experience,  I  do  not  think  you 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  apathy,  particu- 
larly when  applied  to  those  who  are  by  nature 
alive  to  every  feeling  :  were  I  to  enter  into  an 
explanation  respecting  this  pitiable  state  of  the 
soul,  I  might  occasion  you  some  perplexity, 
and  more  ennui :  indeed,  I  had  rather  you 
should  remain  in  total  ignorance,  since  it  would 
not  add  to  your  happiness,  were  you  upon  this 
point  to  be  more  enlightened. 

You  are  very  good,  my  dear  grandmama,  for 
having  mentioned  me  to  M.  Choiseul.  At  the 
moment  you  were  thus  endeavouring  to  serve 
me,  I  received  a  most  polite  letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  excused  himself,  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  for  not  having  as  yet  done  any  thing  for 
my  nephew.  Believe  me,  I  am  truly  grateful  for 
such  a  proof  of  his  regard  :  possibly  I  may  see 
him  to-morrow,  as  I  am  going  to  sup  at  Ver- 
sailles, where,  to  my  great  regret,  I  shall  not  find 
you. 

You  neither  give  me  any  account  of  your 
health,  nor  any  hopes  of  your  speedy  return. 

I  hope, 
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I  hope,  with  respect  to  the  first,  that  no  news  is 
good  news;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  that 
you  mean  to  occasion  me  an  agreeable  surprise. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  XCVIII. 

TJie  Duchess  cle  Choiseul  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffancl 

May,  1765. 

I  am  certainly,  rhy  dear  child.,  the  most  solitary 
of  all  grandmothers;  but  why  are  you  the  most 
melancholy  of  my  grandchildren  ?  this  certainly 
really  afflicts  me,  and  might  induce  me  to  add 
desolate  to  my  denomination  of  solitary.  You 
ought  not  to  be  miserable,  because  you  are  very 
amiable ;  yet  to  be  melancholy  is  to  be  miser- 
able. You  are  not  old,  nor  never  will  be,  in 
spite  of  all  you  say.  The  frigidity  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  barrenness  of  the  mind,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  body,  are  the  only  real  proofs 
of  age  :  these  attributes  are  precisely  those  of 
that  person,  to  whom  you  so  feelingly  say, 
tc  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  he  old." 

Of  the  pleasures  of  youth,  I  merely  enjoyed 
that  happy  facility  of  becoming  the  dupe  of 
every  one ;  of  the  folly  of  which,  I  was  too 
soon  and  too  fatally  convinced ;  but  it  is  not 
the  regret  I  feel  at  having  been  in   this  respect 
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so  early  undeceived,  which  has  given  me  a  taste" 
for  solitude.  Though  the  knowledge  which  I 
have  acquired  has  not  made  me  amends  for  my 
happy  state  of  ignorance,  but  other  circum- 
stances have  arisen,  which  have  rendered  me 
quite  as  happy,  as  had  I  continued  young  all 
my  lifetime,  dnd  been  of  course  the  dupe  of 
everybody.  I  still  live  in  hopes  of  still  being 
the  dupe  of  some  one  or  something ;  and  to 
enjoy  such  a  moment  of  pleasure,  no  sacrifices 
can  be  too  great,  at  least  in  my  opinion  :  but 
It  is  the  active  and  bustling  idleness  of  my  daily 
life,  which  obliges  me  to  seek  these  moments  of 
repose,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  soul  as  te 
the  body.  There  are  three  things,  you  say,  to 
which  women  never  agree ;  the  one  is,  never  to 
be  weary  in  the  company  of  each  other :  I  do  not 
agree  that  I  am  ever  weary,  or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  subject  to  ennui  here.  In  spite  of  your 
suspicions,  and  malicious  insinuations,  I  overlook 
my  workmen,  and  fancy  I  assist  in  their  labours. 
When  I  sit  down  to  my  toilette,  I  am  amused  by 
the  little  Corbie,  who  is  certainly  far  from 
handsome,  though  she  has  a  very  fine  com- 
plexion ;  she  is  as  livejy  as  a  young  puppy,  and 
as  graceful  as  a  kitten  ;  she  sings,  she  laughs,  she 
plays  upon  the  harpsichord ;  she  jumps,  instead 
of  walking;  and  hardly  knows  what  she  does,  or 
what  she  says,  though  she  always  speaks  to  the 
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jnirpose,  and  with  the  most  engaging  naivete. 
At  night  I  sleep  well  ;  during  the  day  I  reflect, 
and  sometimes  build  castles  in  the  air;  And 
these  quiet,  passive,  and,  if  you  ehtise,  stupid 
pleasures,  are  precisely  those  which"  stilt  me  the 
best. 

Madame  de  Maintenofi,  though  a  woman,  has 
acknowledged  that  she  was  often  a  prey  to 
ennui,  and  often  said  that  she  could  find  no 
remedy  for  this  evil ;  that  was  because  she  was 
not  acquainted  with  you,  nor  had  ever  received 
a  letter  from  you  •  they  alone  suffice  to  drive 
ennui  froth  my  solitude ;  therefore,  my  dear 
child,  this  citation  was  not  the  most  happy 
transition  you  could  have  thought  of,  for  the 
conclusion  of  your  letter. 

I  have  found  th£  conclusion  of  my  dream 
here.  There  is  in  my  room  a  suit  of  tapestry 
hangings,  which  are  doubled  down  from  above ; 
therefore,  the  bodies  of  the  personages  only  are 
visible ;  I  left  you  their  heads  at  Paris,  if  you 
recollect.  I  agree  that  my  heads  were  those  of 
grown  people,  and  that  my  bodies  are  those  of 
children  ;  but  your  very  luminous  explanation, 
in  which  I  place  the  greatest  faith,  has  given  me 
so  high  an  opinion  of  your  talents,  that  I  dare 
say  you  will  find  means  to  sew  these  heads  upon 
these  bodies  so  neatly,  that  they  will  seem  as  if 
they  were  made  for  each  other. 
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What  think  you  of  all  this  gossip  and  childish 
talk,  my  dear  child  ?  but  to  be  more  serious  and 
less  fantastic — believe  me,  when  I  assure  you, 
that  my  sincere  regard  for  you  will  never  vanish 
like  a  dream. 
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LETTER  XCIX, 


The  Count  Desaleurs,  Ambassador  from  the  Court 
of  France  to  that  of  Constantinople,  to  the 
Marchioness  du  Deffand. 

Constantinople,  15th  October,  1748. 

Madame,  M.  d'Alembert  has  kindly  given  me  to 
understand  that  you  feel  half  inclined  to  honour 
me,  by  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  me,  if 
by  writing  the  first  letter,  I  give  you  any  en- 
couragement to  do  so.  You  see  how  readily  I 
accede  to  those  conditions; -I  am  therefore  in- 
clined to  hope  that  you  will  favour  me,  Ma- 
dame, with  a  speedy  answer,  as  no  one  can  feel 
a  greater  degree  of  interest,  with  respect  to 
your  health  and  your  concerns,  than  I  may  truly 
boast  of  doing;  and  perhaps,  in  consideration  of 
my  being,  in  some  respects,  a  sort  of  exile,  and 
of  course  very  ignorant  respecting  what  is  going 
forward  in  France,  you  will  favour  me  with  a 
few  details  respecting  my  friends  there,  which 
will  be  doubly  interesting,  when  communicated 
by  you  :  I  alone  shall  be  the  gainer,  I  foresee, 
which  makes  me  fear  that  you  will  soon  grow 
b  b  3  weary 
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weary  of  so  dull  a  correspondent,  since  I  musj 
either  write  about  myself,  or  the  country  I  now 
inhabit;  and,  in  either  case,  I  am  fearful  my 
letters  will  afford  you  very  little  amusement  ; 
still,  at  every  risk,  I  have  resolved  to  address 
you,  since  upon  no  other  terms  a«~i  I  to  expect 
to  be  equally  favoured.  I  shall  say  nothing 
respecting  my  journey,  as  I  have  Jpeen  here 
quite  long  enough  to  have  forgotten  the  various 
perils  I  incurred,  the  fatigue  I  underwent,  &c. ; 
nor  shall  I  treat  you  with  a  description  of  the 
Turkish  women,  because  they  are  never  to  be 
seen,  except  a  man  is  sufficiently  romantic  to 
segk  their  society  at  every  risk,  and  to  engage 
in  very  perilous  adventures,  which  often  con- 
clude very  tragically  :  at  all  events,  such  folly 
would  neither  accord  with  my  age,  the  rank  I 
hold  here,  nor  even  with  my  inclination.  As  for 
the  men,  I  have  too  much  to  say  of  them,  to 
suffer  me  to  enter  into  a  Jong  detail  respecting 
them  ;  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
giving  you  a  slight  sketch  of  them,  that  you  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  people  I  have  to  deal 
with.  The  common  people  are  very  unpolished, 
very  ignorant,  and  very  superstitious  :  the  men 
of  letters  whom  I  have  met  with,  are  very  re- 
served among  themselves,  and  very  silent ;  very 
interested,  yet  by  no  means  df void  of  common 
honesty  ;  they  are  abject  in  their  solicitationSj 
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but  receive  your  gifts  with  great  pride  ;  yet  they 
are  by  no  means  ungrateful  towards  those  who 
have  obliged  them,  whenever  it  lies  in  their 
power  to  serve  them  :  they  are  philosophers, 
not  from  study,  but  from  constitution  ;  to-day 
very  great  men,  to-morrow  deprived  of  both 
rank  and  fortune,  they  never  appear  either  lifted 
up,  or  very  much  cast  down.  The  people  are 
very  sincere  in  their  devotion  to  Mahomet ;  the 
great  are  deists,  but  shocking  hypocrites;  tolera- 
bly polite,  if  we  allow  that  people  can  be 
polite  who  neither  make  bows  nor  compli- 
ments, and  who  converse  with  the  greatest 
simplicity ;  still  what  they  say  bears  the  stamp 
of  sincerity,  and  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
heart. 

As  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  lead  a  very  quiet, 
undisturbed  life  here  :  I  spend  part  of  the  yeai 
here,  and  the  rest  of  my  time  at  a  very  pleasant 
country  retreat,  from  which  I  never  emerge,  for 
fear  of  the  plague,  a  scourge  with  which  you  are 
unacquainted,  and  I  hope  will  always  remain  so, 
since  it  is  almost  unbearable,  as  the  dread  of  it  is 
as  unsufferable  as  the  disorder  itself;  and  the  ne- 
cessary precautions  we  are  obliged  to  take  to 
avoid  the  infection,  are  not  among  the  least  evils 
which  it  brings  in  its  train,  since  our  servants, 
in  particular,  are  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of 
despair,  in  consequence  of  being  such  close  pri- 
b  b  4  goners. 
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sonerSj  as  our  mutual  safety  requires  them  to  be. 
When  this  disorder  no  longer  rages,  and  it  ge- 
nerally ceases  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  we 
emerge  from  our  retreats,  like  the  clove  out  of 
the  ark,  and,  by  degrees,  we  grow  bolder  and 
bolder,  till  we  meet  our  fellow  men  without 
fear,  and  as  usual. 

The  King  of  France  being  considered  as  the 
greatest  sovereign  in  Europe,  his  ambassador 
holds  the  first  rank  here,  and  has  to  receive  all 
the  travellers  of  every  nation,  and  all  the 
Turks  who  are  partial  to  the  society  of  fo- 
reigners ;  every  day  he  has  a  large  party  at 
dinner;  suppers  are  not  in  fashion;  the  com- 
pany play  at  quadrille  and  reversis,  but  enjoy 
very  little  conversation.  The  other  ambassadors, 
or  ministers,  stand  upon  so  mucji  ceremony, 
that  they  are  very  tiresome  guests  :  and  the 
merchants  of  different  nations  are  so  much 
more  attentive  to  their  own  interests  than  to 
any  thing  else,  that  they  afford  us  but  a  poor  re- 
source. 

During  the  carnival,  we  are  rather  more  gay; 
I  give  a  ball  every  Siinday,  and  sometimes  fifty 
or  sixty  women  join  the  party  upon  those  occa- 
sions :  they  make  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as 
the  Grecian  costume  is  very  favourable  to 
beauty,  though  perhaps  its  greatest  merit  is  its 
povelty  ;   most  of  these    women    speak    a   little 
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bad  Italian,  which  I  understand,  but  do  not  speak; 
they  also  converse  very  fluently  in  Greek,  but 
not  with  me,  as  I  am  not  enough  of  a  scholar  to 
hold  a  discourse  in  that  language.  In  general, 
they  say  but  little,  and  think  less;  but,  in  other 
respects,  they  are.  as  vain,  as  jealous,  and  as 
^.morous  as  any  other  women  of  any  other  na- 
tion ever  were. 

My  wife  does  the  honours  to  them ;  she  is  fond 
of  dancing,  therefore  she  is  amused,  fatigued, 
and  a  prey  to  ennui,  in  turns.  I  never  mix  in 
these  noisy  parties;  indeed,  lam  so  fullv  occupied 
with  state  affairs,  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to 
ennui,  as,  in  many  respects,  I  am  very  agreeably 
situated  :  indeed,  I  should  rather  be  to  be  en- 
vied than  pitied,  if  I  had  not  lost  many  of  my 
relations  since  my  arrival  here,  some  friends,  and 
cjid  not  pine  after  the  society  of  many  more; 
still  the  losses  I  have  sustained  have  rather  re- 
conciled me  to  what  may  be  deemed  my  state  of 
exile,  and  I  endeavour  to  make  myself  as  happy 
as  I  can  ever  feel,  while  at  such  a  distance  from 
France.  I  am  very  well  lodged  :  I  see  from  my 
palace,  on  the  right,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople, 
which  rises  with  its  gardens  like  an  amphitheatre; 
the  view  is  terminated  by  the  seraglio  of  the  Icog- 
Jans,  or  pages  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Signior.  From  the  left  of  my  abode,  I  dis- 
cover two  different  seas,   which   are  generally 
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covered  with  men  of  war,  merchant  vessels,  and 
little  boats,  which  are  more  in  use  than  coaches 
are  in  Paris :  and  directly  opposite  my  windows, 
or  rather  from  the  front  of  my  habitation,  I  see 
the  seraglio  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  the  city 
of  Constantinople,  from  which  I  am  only  sepa- 
rated by  an  arm  of  one  of  the  seas.  This 
view  is  so  very  superior  to  either  of  the  others, 
that  my  eyes  always  dwell  upon  it  with  de- 
light, and  I  daily  discover  fresh  beauties  in  it  to 
admire. 

What  would  appear  the  most  singular  to  you 
here  is,  that  every  one  retires  to  rest  at  nine 
o'clock,  after  which  hour,  the  silence  which 
reigns  is  so  profound,  and  the  streets  are  so  per- 
fectly dark,  that  you  would  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose this  city,  which  contains  a  million  of  souls, 
was  totally  deserted.  I  have  also  to  boast  pf  a 
very  large  and  very  delightful  garden,  which  j 
particularly  enjoy.  The  climate  is  very  fine, 
though  rather  uncertain  ;  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  south,  the  heat  is  insupportable ;  but  during 
the  night,  the  wind  always  veers  round  to  the? 
north,  when  you  are  as  much  inclined  to  com- 
plain of  the  cold  :  these  sudden  variations  afford 
the  physicians  an  opportunity  of  attributing 
every  complaint  to  the  climate  ;  and  they  are  not 
inclined  to  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  con- 
cealing 
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cealing  their  ignorance  respecting  the  origin  and 
nature  of  diseases. 

Provisions  are  very  good  here  ;  the  mutton  is 
delicious,  the  game  excellent,  fish  is  in  great 
abundance,  the  garden-stuff  is  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  fruits  very  tolerable.  I  rjave  entered 
into  these  details,  because  I  know  you  are  rather 
partial  to  a  good  table,  and  that  may  be  enjoyed 
at  Constantinople  :  by  the  way,  I  hope  your  old 
complaint  does  not  oblige  you  to  fast  so  often  as 
it  did,  and  that  M.  de  Vernage  only  visits  you 
as  a  friend,  not  as  a  physician  :  pray  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  respecting  your  health,  if  you,  as  I 
hope  and  expect,  favour  me  with  an  answer. 

I  request,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  that 
you  would  oblige  me  by  paying  your  court,  for 
me,  to  M.  d'Argenson  ;  not  that  I  require  any 
favour  at  his  hands,  but  I  am  too  sincerely  at- 
tached [o  him,  not  to  wish  to  be  often  recalled  to 
his  recollection,  by  his.  and  my  friends  ;  and  if 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  mention  me  to  him,  he 
will  feel  obliged  to  me,  for  having  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you.  No 
one  can  know  him  without  loving  him,  and 
without  wishing  he  may  always  preserve  his 
present  credit  and  authority,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  his  fortune,  he  makes  so  good  a  use. 
Ponours   he   merely    prizes    as   the    proofs   of 
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his  Sovereign's  favour ;  and  he  has  taken  the 
surest  method  of  making  every  Frenchman  his 
frier.  d3  by  shewing  himself  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence and  their  regard.  I  must  also  intreat 
you  would  remember  me  to  the  President 
Henault,  and  to  that  indifferent  mortal,  the  phi- 
losopher Formont,  and  to  the  learned  and  amiable 
d'Alembert,  for  whose  friend  I  have  done 
every  thing  that  laid  in  my  power.  When  you 
see  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  pray  tell  him  I  have 
inquired  after  him  :  this  country  was  made  for 
him  ;  the  air  is  a  certain  specific  in  the  asthma  ; 
people  may  eat,  sulk,  and  philosophize  here, 
as  much  and  as  long  as  they  like. 

My  wife  desires  to  be  particularly  remem- 
bered to  you  ;  she  is  as  courageous  as  a  lion 
when  travellings 'and  is,  by  no  means,  alarmed 
respecting  the  plague  :  she  is  constantly  em- 
ployed, which,  when  she  is  alone,  preserves 
her  from  ennui  :  in  short,  she  is  very  reason- 
able, which  is  not  very  common  among  wo^ 
men  of  her  nation,  some  few  excepted,  who 
seem  to  have  received  a  double  portion  of 
reason  and  good  sense,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  many  others  :  need  I  add,  that  you 
are  one  of  these  favoured  mortals  ? 

My  letter  is  so  long,  I  feel  obliged  to  apo- 
logize    for    having    written    it    myself,    but    I 
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preferred  putting  your  patience  to  the  trial 
to  decypher  my  wretched  scrawl,  to  employ- 
ing a  secretary,  as  I  should  not  dictate  so  ea- 
sily, as  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am,  and  ever 
shall  be,  &c.  &c. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

i 

Constantinople,  17th  April,  174& 

You  may  suppose,  Madame,  how  much  I  was 
Sattered  by  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter,  since", 
separated  as  I  am  from  my  country  and  my 
friends,  I  felt  doubly  happy  to  learn  the  news  of 
the  day  through  your  means,  since  few,  if  any, 
women  can  write  so  well :  but  your  very  kind, 
and  very  long  letter  (its  length  was  an  addi- 
tional favour)  was  still  more  welcome,  because  it 
convinced  me  that  you  are  really  my  friend,  and 
are  inclined  to  consider  me  in  the  same  light. 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
take  advantage  of  d'Alembert's  hints,  since  I  was 
to  be  the  sole  gainer,  could  I  induce  you  to 
enter  into  a  correspondence  with  me  ;  I  was 
fearful,  and  not  without  reason,  that  I  should 
tire  you  with  my  Turkish  details  and  Turkish 
anecdotes,  and  still  more,  if  I  talked  of  myself  or 
my  personal  concerns.  I  might  have  treated  you 
with  a  little  Turkish  morality,  I  agree,  the  fruits 
of  my  solitary  t eflections,  as  I  lead  a  very  so- 
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irtary  life  here  ;  and  in  spite  of  my  better  j  "  - 
ment,  my  self-love,  which  I  did  not  leave  in 
France,  induces  me  to  fancy  that  I  am  becoming 
a  wise  and  learned  philosopher.  However,  since 
your  inquisitive  mind  renders  you  curious,  and 
your  friendship  for  me  renders  you  indulgent,  I 
shall  suffer  my  pen  to  run  on,  without  scruple. 
I  shall  not  begin  with  what  you  wish  to  know, 
but  with  a  subject,  in  which  I  feel  much  more 
interested,  namely,  your  health.  I  rejoice  to 
hear  you  have,  at  last,  quite  got  rid  of  your 
teazing  complaint,  since  you  will  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  observe  so  exact  a  regimen;  and  I 
flatter  myself,  that  both  your  health  and  strength 
will  improve  in  consequence.  I  am  also  very 
glad  to  hear  that  you  are  comfortably  settled  at 
St.  Joseph;  I  can  see  you  from  hence,  admiring 
the  yellow  tabby,  and  the  orange-coloured 
ribbands.  You  deserve  to  have  a  handsome  in- 
come, not  only  because  no  one  makes  a  better 
use  of  it,  but  because  you  can  combine  econo- 
my and  order  with  generosity  and  benevolence. 
I  mean  to  profit  both  by  your  advice  and  your 
example,  when  I  return  to  France,  well  under- 
stood ;  since  poverty  brings  a  thousand  incon- 
veniences in  its  train ;  and  if  it  only  rendered 
us  dependant  upon  the  will  of  others,  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  misfortune.  As  to  health,  the 
first  of  all  earthly  blessings,  that  unfortunately 
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does  not  depend  upon  ourselves;  it  is  a  present 
which  Nature  often  bestows  upon  those  who 
make  a  very  bad  use  of  it,  and  which  she  as  fre- 
quently refuses  to  those  who  would  render  it  a 
benefit  to  others,  as  well  as  to  themselves.  We 
may,  however,  by  a  proper  regimen,  and  by 
keeping  cur  passions  under  great  subjection, 
prevent  any  violent  fits  of  illness.,  and  enable 
ourselves  to  endure  trifling  complaints,  without 
giving  way  to  the  disorder.  I  am  often  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  an  old  man,  without  know- 
ing how  I  became  so.,  till  I  begin  seriously  to  re- 
flect upon  all  the  events,  of  which  I  have  been 
either  an  eye-witness,  or  in  which  I  have  played 
a  part ;  and  these  recapitulations  are  not  always 
very  amusing. 

But  since  my  account  of  Turkey  pleased  you,  I 
will  send  you  a  few  more  anecdotes  ;  but  may  I 
request  (though  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
I  am  going  to  intrust  you  with  the  secrets  of  the 
state)  that  you  would  not  read  my  letters,  ex- 
cept to  the  President  Renault  and  our  friend 
Formont,  as  I  have  my  reasons  for  being  thus 
cautious  ;  my  enemies  (and  I  have  my  share) 
would  exclaim  against  my  indiscretion,  were 
they  merely  to  hear  that  I  had  freely  given  my 
opinion  of  Turkish  men  and  manners  to  my 
most  confidential  friend. 

Sayd  Effendi  holds  a  very  honourable,  but  not 

a  very 
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a  very  important  situation,  ancThe  has  but  little 
credit ;  he  lives  very  retired,  chiefly  in  his  se- 
raglio, not  daring,  because  he  has  been  employ- 
ed at  foreign  courts,  and  has  been  considered  as 
the  second  person  in  the  empire,  to  have  any 
communication  with  any  of  the  ambassadors  here, 
since,  were  he  to  be  upon  intimate  terms  with 
any  of  us,  he  would  be  suspected  of  being,  at 
least  in  his  heart,  a  Christian,  which  is  here  con- 
sidered as  a  capital  crime ;  he  therefore,  Turk 
like,  submits,  without  murmuring,  to  his  destiny: 
they  are  accustomed  to  rise  and  fall,  and  seldom, 
in  either  case,  lose  their  sangfroid,  since  they 
are  neither  the  more  esteemed  for  being  great, 
nor  the  more  despised  for  having  been  dis- 
missed from  office ;  therefore  no  one  here  ever 
dies  of  what  we  term,  in  France,  the  complaint 
of  fallen  ministers.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
either  Sayd  EfFendi's  son  or  son-in-law,  but  I 
know  that  they  both  retain  a  very  pleasing  re- 
collection of  Paris. 

We  do  not  communicate  with  the  Grand 
Vizier,  either  with  the  same  degree  of  facility  or 
of  familiarity,  as  an  ambassador  does  with  a  prime 
minister  at  any  European  court ;  but  this  said 
Vizier,  while  he  does  exist  (which  is  always  very 
uncertain),  is  much  superior  in  point  of  rank  to 
any  other  prime  minister,  with  respect  to  his 
authority,  his  credit,  his  establishment,  and  hft 
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imaginary  riches ;  every  thing  rolls  upon  him  ;  he 
is  a  sort  of  deputy  sovereign,  whom  the  sultan 
discards  when  he  pleases,  perhaps  because  he 
feels  jealous  of  him  ;  and  sometimes  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  this  officer,  to  appease  the 
discontent  of  the  people  :  he  is  then  obliged  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  his  fortune  is  confiscated. 
Formerly  the  Viziers  were  generally  favoured 
with  the  bowstring ;  of  late  years  they  have 
been  suffered  to  preserve  their  lives.  The  am- 
bassadors never  see  the  Grand  Viziers  but  during 
their  first  audience,  that  he  may  form  some 
judgment  of  their  characters,  and  at  their  last,  or 
audience  of  leave.  After  this  first  interview,  all 
state  affairs  are  discussed  between  them  and  the 
Vizier,  by  the  means  of  interpreters;  though 
sometimes,  upon  very  important  occasions,  the 
ambassador  requires  a  second  audience,  which  is 
always  granted  him.  It  is  during  the  first  and 
last  audience,  that  the  ambassador  participates  in 
the  honour  of  the  sofa.  I  inclose  a  short  de- 
tail of  this  ceremony  for  the  President  Henault, 
to  whom  you  will  deliver  it,  under  the  strictest 
seal  of  secrecy.  The  ceremonial  is  very  much 
attended  to  during  these  said  audiences ;  the  am- 
bassador is  preceded  by  all  the  first  officers  in  the 
Grand  Signior's  household,  and  is  followed  by 
his  six  interpreters,  all  his  livery  servants,  and 
ill  the  French  who  are  at  Constantinople,  and 
3  by 
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by  all  the  Greeks,  or  people  of  other  nations, 
who  are  under  the  protection  of  France  ;  alto- 
gether the  procession  is  very  brilliant,  par- 
ticularly if  the  ambassador  goes  by  sea,  all 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  ships  in  which  he 
embarks  being  obliged  to  accompany  him.  Three 
or  four  days  afterwards,  he  is  introduced  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  with  the  same  degree  of  cere- 
mony. The  ambassador  and  his  suit,  upon  the 
latter  occasion,  ride  on  horseback  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  ;  the  Grand  Signior 
furnishes  the  horses;  he  rides  through  some  of  the 
courts  of  the  seraglio,  and  walks  through  others  : 
when  he  reaches  the  last,  a  Turkish  robe  of  su- 
perfine cloth,  lined  with  sable,  is  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  which  is  the  first  present  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Sultan,  and  without  which  he 
could  not  appear  in  his  presence  ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeds between  two  rows  of  white  eunuchs,  and 
next,  between  two  rows  of  black  eunuchs,  Who 
are  certainly  not  very  pleasing  objects  :  at  lasr, 
he  reaches  the  presence-chamber ;  the  Grand 
Signior  receives  him  sitting  upon  his  throne,  and 
magnificently  dressed  ;  his  turban,  in  particular, 
is  a  blaze  of  jewels  ;  not  to  mention  a  most  su- 
perb aigrette,  which  forms  one  of  its  most  pro- 
minent ornaments  :  the  Vizier  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  The  ambassador  now  displays  all 
his  eloquence;  his  compliment  is  in  general 
e  c  2  very 
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very  respectful,  very  insipid,  very  long,  but  nei- 
ther says  n©r  means  any  thing.  The  Sultan,  at 
least  the  present  one,  who  is  a  most  affable  prince, 
makes  a  friendly,  but  shorter  answer,  in  which 
he  compliments  the  King  of  France  or  England, 
in  the  same  terms,  I  dare  say,  and  says  some- 
thing civil  to  their  representatives.  While  this 
harangue  lasts,  you  are  required  to  bow  every 
time  the  name  of  the  King  or  the  Grand  Signior 
are  mentioned.  Two  capigi  bashaws,  who  may 
be  compared  to  our  gentlemen  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, support  the  ambassador  under  his  arms, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  ridiculous 
part  of  the  ceremonial  :  indeed,  it  requires  some 
command  of  both  the  feelings  and  the  coun- 
tenance, not  to  be  disconcerted,  nor  to  appear 
surprised  at  this  Eastern  pageantry  ;  and  one 
ought  to  be  in  a  very  grave  humour,  not  to 
laugh  at  being  made  an  actor  in  so  absurd  a 
scene. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  am  very  sorry  I  do  not 
see  the  Grand  Signior  nor  the  Grand  Vizier 
more  frequently  ;  if  so,  you  were  never  more 
mistaken  ;  you  would  hardly  believe  how  easily 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  see  but  little  of  so- 
vereigns, particularly  those  at  whose  court  we 
appear  as  ambassadors :  I  found  it  much  more 
difficult   to  accustom  myself  to  the  custom   of 
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Poland,  where  I  was  continually  obliged  to  un- 
dergo the  slavery  of  appearing  at  court. 

We  have  too  often  talked  of  Voltaire,  to  say 
much  about  him  now  ;  we  may  admire  his  verses, 
and  respect  his  talents,  but  his  character  is  a 
great  drawback  upon  both.  With  respect  to  wit, 
all  men  are  republicans  ;  Voltaire  is  much  too 
despotic.  Before  I  received  your  letter,  a  per- 
son, of  whose  judgment  I  have  a  very  high  opi- 
nion, had  mentioned  Catilina  to  me,  I  should 
have  acted  just  as  you  did,  with  respect  to  the 
author;  I  have  read  it  with  attention,  and  I 
agree  that  some  of  the  verses  are  very  fine  ;  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  courtiers  have  ex- 
tolled it  to  the  skies,  but  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  that  disinterested  spectators,  who  ought 
to  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of  truth,  should 
applaud  the  very  convenint  part  which  he  makes 
Cicero  act,  which  neither  agrees  with  history, 
nor  with  the  character  of  the  consul ;  and  I  can- 
not conceive  how  they  could  relish  having  their 
admiration  fixed  upon  the  most  vicious  and  the 
most  profligate  of  men,  who,  while  framing  the 
blackest  plots,  and  the  greatest  designs,  displays 
a  degree  of  love  as  unlikely  as  it  is  uninteresting. 

I  had  already  heard  the  story  of  the  chimney- 
backs  ;  I  always  expected,  considering  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  farce,  that  they  would  bring 
c  c3  it 
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it  to  a  tragic-comical  conclusion.  The  hus? 
band  is  vain,  but  not  passionate ;  the  wife  de- 
ceitful, romantic,  and  fond  of  intrigue  ;  the  fa- 
vourite of  Mars  and  Venus,  though  very  amiable., 
has  always,  with  respect  to  his  amours,  been  bold, 
noisy,  and  ingenious ;  and  the  discovery  has  y 
fully  displayed  their  respective  characters.  An 
accommodation  is  all  she  ought  to  expect ;  but 
she  may  be  badly  advised,  and  inclined  to  make 
a  great  noise,  which  will  merely,  in  the  end,  in- 
crease h,er  confusion,  and  which  will  certainly 
not  be  to  her  interest.  I  laughed  very  much 
when  I  learnt  that  the  same  people  who  were 
employed  in  reducing  the  enemies  of  the  state, 
had  been  employed  to  gain  admittance  to  a  jea- 
lous and  offended  husband.  The  little  success, 
they  met  with,  while  pleading  so  bad  a  cause, 
has,  I  hope,  convinced  them  that  they  were  not 
jacks  of  all  trades,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
have  undertaken  the  parts  of  tipstaffs  or  of  advo- 
cates. As  there  was  no  bloodshed  occasioned 
by  the  arresting  of  Priuce  Edward,  the  business 
cannot  be  deemed  tragical ;  he  merely  wished  to 
imitate  the  obstinacy  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
when  opposed  to  the  Turks  ;  he  has  felt  his  im- 
prudence, and  he  will  pxpbably  be  more  mode- 
rats  in  future.  What  appears  to  me  much  more 
tragical,  is  the  situation  of  M.  d'Argenson  :  "J 
cfrcad  all  remedies  for  the  gout  •  when  they  re- 
lieve 
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lieve  the  pain,  they  frequently  bring  on  other 
complaints,  which  are  generally  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  remove.  The  attachment  I  feel  for  him, 
and  the  hope  I  entertain,  that  he  will  be  long 
spared  to  his  friends,  induces  me  to  wish  that  he 
could  resolve  to  bear  his  sufferings  with  patience. 
Yet  I  almost  blame  myself  for  forming  such  a 
wish ;  since  how  can  he  be  expected  to  be  pa- 
tient, overwhelmed  as  he  always  is  in  business  ? 
I  feel  very  angry  with  the  gout  for  having  at- 
tacked him,  though  his  mode  of  living  was  cer- 
tainly very  likely  to  bring  it  on.  But  the  state 
is  in  want  of  his  talents,  his  friends  are  in  want 
of  his  society,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  high  living. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions ;  but  £  shall  not  feel  perfectly  easy, 
"nor  very  tranquil,  till  I  hear  that  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery,  and  is  likely  to  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  deserts. 

I  often,  when  alone,  am  tempted  to  wonder 
and  to  smile,  at  the  facility  with  which  some 
people  have  acquired  both  honours  and  riches, 
without  seeming  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
seek,  much  less  to  deserve  either ;  while  men  of 
the  greatest  talents  and  merit,  are  suffered  to 
languish  in  obscurity.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
mentioning  me  to  M.  d'Argenson,  towards 
whom,  as  you  must  suppose,  I  can  have  no  re- 
serve ;  therefore  I  shall  thank  you  to  be  so  kind 
as  to  shew  him  this  letter. 

c  c  4  But, 
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But,  to  return  to  my  own  concerns — My  wife 
is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  message^ 
and  requests  you  would  not  scruple  to  employ 
her,  if  she  can  execute  any  commission  for  you 
in  this  part  of  Europe.  She  is  just  now  very 
fully  employed,  in  dressing  several  dolls  in  the 
Grecian,  Turkish,  Jewish,  and  Armenian  cos- 
tumes, which  she  proposes  displaying  to  her  Pa- 
risian friends,  when  she  returns ;  I  hope  she  will 
have  a  live  doll  to  amuse  her,  in  three  months 
more  :  she  was  hi  want  of  occupation;  she  could 
not  be  always  reading,  or  working ;  therefore 
her  nursery  will  fill  up  her  vacant  hours. 
You  cannot  conceive  what  a  good  husband  I  now 
am,  as  I  am  completely  domesticated  ;  yet  I  was 
never  more  happy  :  I  have  no  time  to  be  idle  ; 
state  affairs  must  be  duly  attended  to  :  then  I  have 
many  visits  to  pay,  and  many  visitors  to  receive; 
these  are  the  crosses  attached  to  my  rank  ;  as  I 
am  nowhere  so  comfortable  as  at  home,  where  I 
read,  write,  or  converse  with  my  wife,  and  where 
I  keep  an  excellent  table,  as  I  am  starved  at  the 
tables  of  others.  My  garden  also  greatly  con- 
tributes to  my  comforts ;  I  have  made  many  im- 
provements there,  and  have  built  a  Turkish 
kiosque,  in  which  lam  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
and  from  whence  I  enjoy  a  view,  which  the 
greatest  sovereigns  might  envy  me.  There  I  de- 
mote a  great  deal  of  time   to  reflection;  but  I 
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always  endeavour  to  seize  the  bright  side  of 
every  thing,  since  I  have  always  thought  it  the 
acme  of  wisdom  to  be  happy  in  any  place,  and 
in  any  situation.  May  I  entreat  you  would  again 
remember  me  to  the  Chevalier  d'Aydie,  since 
you  assure  me  that  he  professes  the  greatest 
regard  for  me  :  as  his  powers  of  digestion  begin 
to  fail  him,  I  can  forgive  his  being  out  of 
humour,  since  he  was  too  fond  of  good  suppers, 
not  to  lament  his  being  obliged  to  give  up  such 
an  indulgence.  But,  when  most  out  of  temper, 
he  was  generally  more  amiable  than  many  good 
sort  of  men,  who  are  never  angry,  nor  never  abso- 
lutely pleased;  besides,  his  good  qualities,  and 
his  agreeable  turn  of  mind,  always  rendered  him 
a  most  sociable  pleasant  companion. 

I  am  sorry  both  for  you  and  for  M.  d'Alem- 
lpert,  that  you  do  not  see  each  other  so  often, 
since  your  removal  to  St.  Joseph,  since  no  man 
can  be  more  gay,  more  moral,  nor  more  ge- 
nerally instructive ;  notwithstanding  his  passion 
for  geometry,  such  a  companion  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  The  bbe  du  Gue  certainly  reasons 
very  well,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  well 
informed;  but  I  should  give  the  preference  to 
Maupertius,  were  he  less  capricious. 

I  perceive,  that  though  I  declared  I  wasgoing  to 
entertain   you   with    some   farther   account    of 
Turkey,  I  have  strangely  wandered  from  my  sub- 
ject, 
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ject,  possibly  because  I  cannot  help  feeling 
more  interested  in  every  thing  and  every  body 
that  recalls  France  to  my  recollection  ;  but  I  trust 
to  your  indulgence  to  forgive  the  wanderings  of 
my  pen,  since  I  feel  quite  happy  at  being  able  to 
write,  without  being  cramped  by  the  formal 
ceremonial  which  attaches  to  most  of  my  letters, 
and  as  you  gave  me  a  carte  blanche,  I  am  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  your  kindness,  and  to  give 
the  reins  to  my  feelings  and  to  my  imagination. 
I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  caprices  of  dame  For- 
tune, that  her  freaks  no  longer  occasion  me 
any  surprise.  The  recent  promotion  of  M.  de 
la  V***  reminds  me  of  what  La  Varenne,  the 
valet-de-chambre  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  saidf 
to  the  chancellor,  "  that  if  his  master  was  rather 
younger,  he  would  not  change  places  with  him." 
I  leave  you  to  make  the  application,  since  no 
one  can  so  easily  nor  so  speedily  solve  an  enigma. 
If  I  have  not  mentioned  M,  de  BernestofT,  it 
was  not  because  I  do  not  like  him,  since  my 
opinion  respecting  him  perfectly  coincides  with 
yours ;  nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  am  even 
more  favourably  inclined  to  him  than  you  are; 
my  silence  respecting  him  was  merely  occasioned 
by  my  not  knowing  whether  you  ever  saw  him. 
His  well-known  gallantry,  acknowledged  discre- 
tion, not  to  mention  his  talents,  his  understand- 
ing, and  his  engaging  manners,  will  always  ensure 
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him  a  polite  reception  wherever  he  visit?;  but 
your  excellent  suppers  will  not  agree  with  him ; 
he  will  be  obliged  to  fast  while  you  feast:  I  have 
often  told  him  that  it  required  a  better  state  of 
health  to  be  a  man  d  bonne  fortune.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  having  so  kindly  sought 
out  my  daughter;  as  I  am  convinced  you  were 
merely  actuated  by  your  regard  for  me,  as  you 
have  no  other  acquaintance  in  her  neighbour- 
hood :  pray  let  me  know  how  she  does,  and 
how  she  goes  on;  and  pray  present  my  respects 
to  Madame  de  Crussol,  who  is  very  deserving  of 
such  a  mark  of  my  attention. 

Sq  now  to  return  once  more  to  Mahomet  and 
his  disciples — Respecting  opium,  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know.  I  presume  you  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  here,  as  well  as  in  France,  extracted 
from  the  flowers  of  poppies,  with  this  difference, 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  Turkey  increases  its 
strength,  and  occasions  it  to  have  very  different 
effects.  It  puts  the  blood  in  motion,  enlivens 
the  ideas,  and  raises  the  most  flattering  hopes  in 
the  mind ;  but  as  soon  as  its  action  ceases,  it 
renders  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  it 
languid,  melancholy,  and  drowsy.  Indeed,  they 
are  absolutely  stupid,  when  not  under  its  imme- 
diate influence ;  it  is  necessary  to  encrease  the 
dose,  at  least  every  three  months ;  it  destroys 
the  appetite,  and  weakens  the  nerves ;  those  who 

make 
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make  use  of  it  soon  grow  thin,  and  become  very 
yellow  ;  they  rarely  attain  the  age  of  fifty,  if 
they  begin  to  take  it  early  ;  and  when  they 
change  from  a  bright  yellow  to  a  pale  green,  death 
is  advancing  with  b?sry  strides.  Are  you  inclined 
to  try  its  effects  ?  If  )ou  are,  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  you  a  more  favourable  account  of  it  in  my 
next. 

There  is  reason  in  every  thing ;  and  I  think 
I  have  made  pretty  free  with  your  patience.  I 
shall  address  the  last  page  to  M.  de  Formont :  I 
hope  you  will  both  feel  yourselves  obliged  to 
me,  for  having  thus  brought  you  together.  But 
to  conclude  with  you,  my  dear  Madame,  I  am 
and  shall  ever  remain  your  very  sincere  friend  ;* 
to  which  I  shall  add  neither  compliments  nor 
signature.  Follow  my  example  in  this  respect, 
as  your  style  and  your  sentiments  are,  like  your- 
self, unique. 
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LETTER  CI. 

The  Marquis  du   Chatel  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffand. 

Are  you  then,  Madame,  become  as  good  an 
actress  as  La  Beauval  or  La  Champmele  ?  the 
president  seems  to  have  his  doubts  respecting 
your  success  in  that  line ;  I  entertain  none. 
You  must  always  be  natural ;  you  will  never  be 
a  servile  imitator.  If  it  were  required  that  plays 
should  be  imagined,  I  do  not  say  written,  and 
acted  immediately,  we  must  apply  to  you.  I 
have  often  heard  you  rehearse  whole  scenes  by 
your  fireside,  and  have  thought  you  inimitable. 
What  a  variety  !  how  well  you  know  how  to 
display  the  most  opposite  sentiments  and  the 
most  opposite  characters  !  no  one  besides  you 
can  decypher  and  express  the  exact  thoughts  of 
others;  you  are  at  once  nervous,  simple,  striking, 
and  charming,  even  when  you  miss  your  aim  : 
yet,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
you  play  your  part  very  badly  :  I  hope  you 
mean  to  do  so,  as  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you 
confounded  by  the  indulgence  you  will  meet 
with  from  the  parterre.     Like  a  child,  you  will 

be 
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be  ashamed,  without  being  humbled  ;  and  frooi 
thence  will  arise  many  curious  scenes  between 
you  and  the  author,  which  will  be  so  much  clear 
gain  to  your  friends.  Madame  du  Chatel  is  not 
of  my  opinion ;  she  is  sure  you  will  perform 
wonders.  She  has  the  most  extravagant  opinion 
of  your  talents  and  of  your  wit.  I  endeavour  to 
argue  with  her,  since  I  think  her  blindly  preju- 
diced in  your  favour;  but  it  is  all  labour  in 
vain ;  1  only  make  her  angry :  she  tells  me  that 
I  give  myself  great  airs ;  that  I  wish  to  appear 
very  wise  and  very  satirical,  like  M.  de  Surgeres  ; 
and  that  I  only  wish  to  expose  my  ignorance  in 
so  doing.  You  perceive  she  even  abuses  me,  in 
defence  of  her  friend :  so  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, I  am  obliged  to  yield  to  her  opinion  :  mean- 
while she  desired  me  to  say  a  thousand  kind 
things  to  you  in  her  name;  she  certainly  loves 
you  more  than  she  is  aware  of:  she  also  desires 
to  be  very  kindly  remembered  to  that  charming 
child,  whom  you  style  your  kitten  ;  and  finally, 
she  sends  her  respects  to  Madame  de  Flamarens. 
Adieu,  Madame  :  notwithstanding  I  have  abused 
you  so  unmercifully  in  this  letter,  no  one  can  be 
more  sincerely  attached  to  you  than  I  am. 
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LETTER  CII. 

The  Earl  of  Holderness  to  the  President  Renault. 

Sion  Hill,  24th  July,  1764. 

Brantome  has  preserved  and  transmitted  to  poste- 
rity the  tender  adieux  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
when  she  left  France  ;  and  I,  my  dear  president, 
repeated,  as  I  sailed  from  the  same  port,  the  last 
words  of  that  beautiful  Queen :  "  Adieu,  France  ! 
adieu,  dear  France  .'"  and  I  pronounced  them  as 
sincerely,  and  in  as  melancholy  a  tone,  as  did 
that  unfortunate  Princess..  I  have  too  much 
feeling  for  a  traveller:  I  ought  not  to  have  co- 
veted the  acquaintance  of  such  amiable  people 
as  I  associated  with  at  Paris ;  since,  alas  !  I  can 
only  retain  the  remembrance  of  their  kindness 
towards  me,  and  only  enjoy  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  expressing  my  gratitude  towards 
them.  Do  me  the  favour,  my  dear  president,  to 
become  my  interpreter  to  them  all  upon  this  oc- 
casion ;  assure  them  that  I  shall  always  regret 
them ;  and  do  not  yourself  forget  a  person 
who  so  sincerely   esteems  you,  since  upon  you 

I  depend 
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I  depend  to   recall  me  to  the  recollection    of 
your  friends. 

Your  letter  was  delivered  to  me  the  moment 
I  reached  London.  You  do  not  know  how 
happy  it  made  me,  nor  with  what  satisfaction  I 
read  the  direction ;  I  shall  preserve  it  as  I  would 
a  precious  relic :  it  may  excite  Lady  Amelia  to 
render  herself  deserving  of  your  praises.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  desire  to  be  particularly 
remembered  to  you  :  we  are  now  in  our  peace- 
able retreat,  where  we  enjoy  all  the  simple 
beauties  of  nature;  those  whom  we  have  left 
behind  us  will  often  become  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  ;  we  shall  often  talk  of  the  virtues, 
and  of  the  agreeableness  of  our  dear  president, 
as  they  can  render  even  me  eloquent.  Will  he 
on  his  side  remember  the  sincere  attachment, 
and  the  tender  regard  of  his  most  obedient,  &c. 
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LETTER  CUT. 

Sir Macdonald  to   the  Marcliioneps  du 

Deffand. 

Geneva,  16th  October,  1765. 

I  arrived  here  last  Sunday,  Madame,  after  having 
spent  five  days  at  Lyons:  on  the  Monday  I  did 
myself  the  honour  to  deliver  your  letter  to  M. 
de  Voltaire,  who  seemed  delighted  by  such  a 
proof  of  your  regard  and  remembrance,  and 
who  received  me  very  politely,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  your  kind  recommendation :  at  all 
events,  your  letter  had  put  him  into  very  good 
humour,  as  no  one  could  have  been  more  agree- 
able, nor  have  displaved  more  wit,  nor  more 
gaiety,  than  he  did  during  the  whole  day.  I 
have  seen  him  again  since,  and  was  so  politely 
received,  that  I  mean  to  visit  him  once  more, 

between  this  and  Monday,  on  which  day  I  shall 
i  ^«>dw 

leave  Geneva. 

I  should  have  returned  to  England,  without 
even  riaving  formed  an  idea  of  that  species  of 
wit,  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  the 

vol..  r.  d  d  French 
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French  nation,  if  I  had  never  visited  either  Fer- 
ney  or  St.  Joseph.  I  was  rather  prepared  to 
relish  the  society  of  Voltaire,  from  having  been 
sd- intimate  with  vou  >'  as  your  conversation  en- 
abled me. to  enjoy  his,  better  than  I  should  have 
done,  had  I  been  less  prepared  to  understand 
and  to  admire  him.  From  you  I  have  learned  to 
relish  perfection  ;  but  you  have  rendered  me 
very  difficult  with  respect  to  mediocrity.  Vol- 
taire has  lately  brought  out  a  series  of  little 
pamphlets,  upon  the  subject  of  miracles,  re- 
specting which,  he  addresses  various  questions 
to  the  heads  of  the  church,  in  the  name  of  a 
student  in  divinity. 

By  chance,  there  is  now  residing  here,  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Needham,  a  Catholic- 
priest,  who  has  undertaken  to  answer  these 
pamphlets,  being  more  zealous  than  wise :  Vol- 
taire has,  in  consequence,  fallen  upon  this  poor 
man,  tooth  and  nail,  and  has  amused  himself  by 
reviling  hun  pretty  handsomely,  in  half-a-dozen 
letters  lately  published,  which  have  no  great 
merit,  since  they  are  merely  convincing  proofs 
that  this  old  infidel  has  been  greatly  exasperated 
by  the  stupid  bigotry  of  a  priest,  who  could 
very  well  spare  him  a  little  of  his  superabun- 
dance of  faith.  In  other  respects,  Needham  is  a 
most  excellent  man,  and  bears  an  irreproachable 
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character  ;  but  I  wish,  both  for  his  own  and  for 
Voltaire's  sake,  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to 
make  people  believe  in  miracles. 

I  spend  my  tame  very  agreeably  here,  as  the. 
Duchess  d'Enville  has  obliged  me  to  accept 
of  an  apartment  in  her  house,  where  she  re^- 
ceives  all  the  best  company,  amongst  whom 
there  are  many  people  of  merit ;  yet  I  do  not 
feel  tempted  to  make  a  long  stay  here;  and,  at 
al!  events,  the  approach  of  winter  will  oblige 
me  to  hasten  my  departure,  as  I  must  cross  the 
Alps.  May  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  when  lam 
settled  in  Italy  ?  I  shall  write  to  you  from  thence  ; 
but,  that  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  direct  to  me, 
pray  do  so  at  Messieurs  Jonas's,  merchants,  at 
Turin. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  Crawford,  that 
Voltaire  still  mentions  him  with  the  greatest 
esteem  ;  and  that  he  seemed  pleased  to  find  we 
were  such  intimate  friends.  He  was  very  sorry 
fo  hear  such  a  bad  account  of  his  health. 

The  civil  broils,  not  to  say  civil  wars,  whjch 
agitate  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  cannot  interest 
you  ;  as  I  dare  say  you  care  very  little  whether 
the  populace  or  the  most  magnificent  council 
gets  the  upper  hand  ;  though  nothing  else  is 
talked  of  here:  but  as  any  details  respecting 
these  quarrels  could  not  afford  you  any  amuse- 
d  d  %  ment, 
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ment,  I  shall  not  weary  myself  by  dwelling 
upon  them.  I  remember  you  desired  me  never 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  so 
suffer  me  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  subscribe 
myself,  Madame,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  CIV. 


The  Answer  of  the  Marchioness  du  Dcffand. 

Paris, -27th  October,  1705. 

I  was  very  uneasy,  Sir,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  heard  from  you  since  your  departure  ; 
since  I  thought  (so  great  was  my  confidence  in 
your  friendship)  that  you  would  certainly  have 
written  to  me,  had  not  you  been  prevented  by 
illness.  Yesterday  I  received  your  very  kind 
letter  of  the  22d,  winch  made  me  ample  amends 
for  having  been  so  frequently  disappointed  in 
my  expectation  of  hearing  from  you;  indeed,  I 
hardly  dare  tell  you  how  happy  it  made  me,  for 
fear  you  should  fancy  that  I  have  given  free 
scope  to  my  self-love;  and  that  I  am  vain 
enough  to  believe  I  deserve  all  the  flattering 
praises  you  have  so  obligingly  bestowed  upon 
me ;  yet  I  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of 
your  discernment,  to  admit  of  my  supposing  you 
would  entertain  so  mistaken  an  idea,  though  I 
positively  merely  deserve  your  good  opinion, 
because  I  have  had  the  sense  to  appreciate  your 
very  superior  talents,  and  acknowledged  merit. 
jd  d  3  Voltaire 
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Voltaire  has  thus  written  me  respecting  you — 
"  I  have  seen  your  Scotsman,  who  has  a  right  to 
be  as  proud  as  a  Scotsman,  if  his  pride  could 
keep  pace  with  his"  real  knowledge,  and  his  real 
merit:''  and  I  assure  you,  I  was  not  a  little  flat- 
tered by  his  repetition  of  all  the  obliging  things 
you  were  pleased  to  ^ay  of  me.  I  am  extremely 
sorry  you  have  left  us  ;  indeed,,  I  shall  not  easily 
console  myself,  since  we  are  doomed  to  inhabit 
different  countries:  God  knows,  I  have  not  much 
to  attach  me  to  mine  :  it  may  be  a  very  agree- 
able residence  for  young  people  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  best  place  to  grow  old  in.  But  I 
will  not  rail  against  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est foibles  of  old  age,  to  be  discontented  with 
every  boc]y,  every  thing,  and  every  place. 

I  am  very  uneasy  respecting  Mr.  Crawford. 
He  has  had  a  complaint  in  his  bowels  for  the  last 
week  ;  hitherto  he  has  been  attended  by  two 
Vnglish  physicians  ;  to-day  he  is  to  see  Bouvart. 
I  should  be  very  mijch  shocked,  yvere  his  disorder 
to  prove  fatal.  Mr.  Walpole  is  not  very  well. 
I  think  he  was  confined  with  the  gout  before 
your  departure;  he  has  never  been  out  since. 
Madame  de  Luxembourg  continues  in  the  same 
state.  The  president  is  pretty  well  ;  the  next 
time  you  write  to  me,  do  me  the  favour  to 
mention  his  name;  he  will  be  gratified  by  such 
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a  proof  of  your  remembrance  and  esteem  :  so, 
now  let  u;s  return  to  Voltaire. 

He  has  sent  me  a  new  edition  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary,  a  letter  respecting  Mademoi- 
fcelle  dc  l'Enclos,  and  some  other  little  pam- 
phlets. A  M.  de  Florian,  the  husband  of  his  niece, 
whom  you  saw  at  Ferney,  brought  me  the  parcel. 
He  appears  to  have  been  delighted  with  your 
conversations  with  Voltaire  ;  and  I  am  convinced, 
from  what  he  said,  that  your  very  superior  under- 
standing and  real  merit,  was  fully  appreciated. 
Voltaire  has  not  written  me  a  word  respecting 
the  paper  war  between  him  and  the  English 
Catholic.  I  can  suppose,  from  what  you  say, 
that  it  does  not  do  him  great  honour.  I  have 
just  written  him,  that  you  were  wonderfully 
pleased  with  him.  If  he  knew  how  well  you 
write  in  French,  he  would  stand  amazed.  Ypu 
are  a  living  proof,  that  there  are  no  foreign 
languages  for  those  who  think.  I  wish  you  would 
agree  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
me;  I  should  be  the  only  gainer,  I  knew: 
but  you  are  so  generous,  I  am  in  hopes  you 
will  be  so  kind,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  as  yet 
perfectly  at  my  ease  when  writing  to  you,  but  I 
soon  shall  be,  and  then  my  letters  may  become 
rather  more  amusing  :  do  not  take  this  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  my  epistolary  talents— the  more  freely 

you 
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you  treat  me,  the  more  I  shall  be  pleased,  as  I 
wish  to  address  you  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  man  of 
wit  and  learning,  *o  neither  of  which  I  have 
any  pretensions;  and  I  am  so  decided  an  enemy 
to  ceremony,  that  I  tike  to  write  as  I  talk,  that  is, 
without  rhyme  or  reason. 

Therefore  never  praise  me,  since,  in  spite  of 
myself,  they  will  make  rather  too  great  an  im- 
pression upon  me;  they  will  induce  me  to  en- 
deavour to  deserve  them  ;  and  I  shall  become  so 
very  careful,  and  think  so  much,  before  I  commit 
my  ideas  to  paper,  that  I  shall  leave  poor  Nature 
quite  in  the  background.  If  you  really  like  me, 
do  not  fail  to  tell  me  so  ;  it  will  be  like  pouring 
balm  upon  my  soul,  which  greatly  requires  to  be 
invigorated.  Let  me  know  what  von  do,  what 
you  see;  I  should  delight  in  receiving  a  sort  of 
jourrial.  No  one  can  make  a  better  use  of  their 
eyes  than  you  ;  and  no  one  is  a  better  judge  of 
men  and  manners.  No  one  can  love  you  better 
than  I  do.  May  this  acknowledgment  induce 
you  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy  answer  !  Adieu. 

N.  B.  This  gentleman,  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  was  a  young 
man  of  the  greatest  merit;  he  was  as  learned  and  as  well 
informed  at  twenty,  as  many  learned  men  are  at  thirty : 
he  was  master  of  every  science.  Ho  died  this  same  year 
in  Italy,  of  a  consumption,  at  the  age  of  onc-and-twenty. 
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LETTER  CV. 

The  Marquis  de  Paulmi  to  the  Marchioness  du 
Dcffand. 

Warsaw,  27th  July,  1760. 

I  received  yesterday,  Madame,  the  letter  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  on  the  27th  of 
June.  What  a  serious  beginning  !  however,  it 
proves,  that  letters  which  are  on  any  day  sent  to 
the  post-office  in  Paris  arrive  at  Warsaw  in  rather 
less  than  a  month;  and  notwithstanding  every  delay, 
I  prefer  writing  by  the  post,  to  entrusting  my 
private  letters  to  messengers  of  state.  I  hope 
you  are  now  convinced  that  I  ?m  as  ready  to 
answer,  as  you  can  be  to  write.  I  received, 
some  time  back  (which  I  duly  answered)  a  very 
long  letter,  directed  to  me  at  Vienna.  The  pre- 
sident wrote  me  that  he  was  setting  out  for  leS 
Ormes;  and  I  answered  him,  as  if  I  upp  sed  my 
letter  would  find  him  there.  My  correspondents 
are  so  scrupulous,  that  they  have  neither  sent  me 
Visions,  nor  the  Universal  Prayer,  nor  the  poor 
Devil.  Fortunately  I  have  met  with  the  first 
here.  Is  not  that  like  the  Abbd  de  Choisi,  who 
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met  with  the  Mercure  Galant  in  Batavia  ?  but  as 
for  the  Universal  Prayer,  there  are  only  *Heurcs 
here,  and  those  are  in  the  Polish  or  the  Sclavo- 
nian  language;  because,  be  it  known  to  you, 
that  half  the  people  here  are  Jews,  and  those 
have  no  need  of  Heures  ;  and  the  other  half, 
though  Christians,  are  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  yet 
these  Grecian  Christians  do  not  understand 
Greek  ;  they  pray  to  God  in  Sclavonian,  which 
they  do  not  understand  much  better:  there  are 
besides  many  Armenians,  and  a  number  of  Ma- 
hometans, in  Lithuania,  not  to  mention  some 
few  poor  devils  of  Pagans,  whom  I  should  wish 
to  have  preserved,  because  I  have  a  taste  for  anti- 
quities; but  there  are  only  these  poor  dcrils  here 
that  I  know  of;  at  least,  I  cannot  meet  with  Vol- 
taire's poor  deviL  What  a  fine  digression, 
Madame  !  you  must  admire  the  concluding 
happy  transition  :  but  the  fact  is,  I  can  pick  up 
nothing  new  here,  not  even  a  pamphlet  or  an 
Elzevir.  If  the  Abbe  Eoudot  ever  pays  his  court 
to  you,  Marchioness,  during  the  absence  of  that 
other  Marchioness,  who  is  at  Caen,  pray  re- 
proach him  very  severely,  in  my  name,  for  leaving 
me  thus  a  prey  to  ennui. 

But  to  be  serious:  the   Prince  of  B.  gained 
immortal  honour  in  the  last  battle,  the  Marshal 


*  A  Catholic  forjn  pf  Prayer. 
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Broglie  wrote  me  word.  He  arrived  very  apro- 
pos to  join  the  army,  and  was  fortunately  victo- 
rious. You  do  not  mention  his  sister's  journey 
into  Loraine — does  not  she  go  ?  so  much  the 
better  for  you.  As  for  me,  who  am  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  I  can  only  rejoice  when  I  suppose 
my  friends  are  together,  and  that  they  are  per- 
fectly happy,  admitting  that  to  be  possible, 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  think  of 
me. 

You  really  do  me  a  great  favour  to  write  me 
any  news,  though  I  can  send  you  none  in  return: 
indeed,  you  could  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  I  should  ;  though  I  might  interest  your 
feelings,  were  1  to  dwell  upon  the  dreadful  situ- 
ation of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  of  those  Saxons 
who  have  followed  him  hither. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  been  burning  Dres- 
den during  the  last  five  days,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  Marshal  Daun,  who  is  near  enough  to  have 
his  beard  singed  by  the  conflagration. 

Sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  of  our 
Saxons,  is  informed  that  his  house,  or  that  of  his 
father,  or  that  of  his  brother,  is  consumed.  Some 
are  in  despair;  the  others  conceal  their  feelings; 
but  they  most  of  them  abuse  the  Prussians.  Of 
course,  neither  the  King  nor  the  court  are  verv 
gay.  As  we  ought  to  draw  some  rrTie  moral 
from  every   incident  in    this  life,  pray  mention 

these 
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these  Saxons  to  those  who  still  complain  of  M. 
de  Silhouette,  of  the  loss  of  their  plate,  and  of 
their  pensions  being  in  arrears :  but  I  should 
grow  quite  melancholy  if  I  was  to  continue  any 
longer  in  this  strain;  and  I  require  to  be  amused 
and  consoled.  Your  letters  are  sure  to  do  both, 
and  your  friendship  can  almost  make  me  amends 
for  being  at  Warsaw.  I  will  not  add  another 
word. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 


Lane,  Darling  &  Co.  Leadenhall -Street. 
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